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Symbols and usages 


The following symbols used in tables mean: 


na not available 
nya not yet available 
not applicable 
— nil or rounded to zero 
p preliminary — figures or series subject to revision 
kr 


subject to high sampling variability 
data suppressed due to unacceptably high sampling variability 
r figures or series revised since previous edition 


Where figures have been rounded, discrepancies may occur between the sums of the 
component items and totals. 


Inquiries about these statistics 


General inquiries about the content and interpretation of statistics in this publication should be 
addressed to: 


Director 

Social Analysis and Reporting Section 
ABS 

PO Box 10 

Belconnen ACT 2616 

(06) 252 7187 


Inquiries about the availability of more recent data from ABS should be directed to Information 
Services in your nearest ABS office (see p. 187). 


ABS publications and services 


A complete list of ABS publications produced in Canberra and each of the State Offices is 
contained in the ABS Catalogue of Publications and Products (1101.0) which is available from 
any ABS office. 


In many cases, the ABS can also provide information which is not published or which is 
historical or compiled from a variety of published and unpublished sources. Information of this 
kind may be obtained through the Information Consultancy Service. This information may be 
made available in one or more of the following forms: consultancy reports, microfiche, floppy 
disk, magnetic tape, computer printout or photocopy. Charges are generally made for such 
information. Inquiries may be made by contacting Information Services in your nearest ABS 
office (see p. 187). 
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Preface 





This is the third edition of the annual series AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL TRENDS which examines social 
issues and monitors social change. It is a key part of the information services provided by the 
Australian Bureau of Statistics and is designed to assist and encourage informed 
decision-making, research and discussion within governments and the community. 


AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL TRENDS is more than a compendium of social statistics. lt uses the statistics 
to analyse current social issues in Australia. Bringing them together in one book highlights the 
connections and relationships between them. Over time AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL TRENDS provides a 
detailed analysis of the complex fabric of social change. 


‘Iwo major themes in AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL THENDS 1996 arc Australia's international standing and 
the social well-being of Indigenous Australians. In addition to the usual array of international 
comparisons throughout the publication, the review Expanding links with Asia, looks 
specifically at Australia's integration with, and growing role in, the Asia-Pacific region. The social 
well-being of Indigenous people is the subject of six reviews covering health, health risk factors, 
education, work, income, and housing. This year the special feature is transport, presented in a 
series of four reviews. These reviews cover issues such as access to transport, patterns of 
transport use and motor vehicle accidents. 


I wish to acknowledge the external contributions of Mike Giles, the Ford Motor Company of 
Australia Ltd, the Health Insurance Commission, the Department of Industrial Relations, the 
Department of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs and the Department of Veteran's Affairs. 


WwW. McLennan 
Australian Statistician 


Australian Bureau of Statistics 
Canberra ACT 
June 1996 
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National and state summary tables.................... 2 


POPULATION COMPOSITION 


Australian citizenship «eee 5 


In 1991, 60% of overseas born residents were Australian citizens. People 
from non-English speaking countries were more likely than those from 
English speaking countries to have hecome citizens, 


Expanding links with Asia 00000... 10 


Australia's international outlook has changed in the past decade with an 
increasing focus on Asia. In 1995, 21% of Australians born overseas had 
been born in Asia, 


POPULATION GROWTH 


Australia's population growth... 17 





In June 1995, Australia's population was 18.1 million, almost twice the size 
it was 40 years ago, and four times the size in 1910, 


Capital city growth and development... 23 


The growth of Australia's capital cities has slowed since the late 1980s. 
Although natural increase contributed most to capital city growth, net 
migration caused most of the differences in growth between capital cities. 
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Population — national summary 


COMPOSITION 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994/a) 1995(a) 
Total population ‘000 |15788 16018 16264 16532 16814 17065 17284 117489 17656 117898 p18 054 
Male population ‘000 | 7883 8000 8118 8249 8388 8511 8615 S715 8796 8885 P8990 
Female population ‘O00 7906 8018 8146 6283 8427 8554 8669 (8774 8861 18954 pS 064 
Median age years 308 31.1 31.3 31.6 318 32.1 32.4 aed 33.0 33.4 p33.7 
nee of population aged %o 236 231 227 224 222 220 219 218 21.7 215 21.4 
Proportion of population aged65 - % 

Proportion of pop g | 103 105 107 108 4110 414 #1130 «1150 «611706118 ~)~«p1tg 
Overseas born (of population) | % 211 212 215 220 224 228 229 230 228 228 p228 
Born in non-English speakin % 

See pale speaniig 4 47 #118 121 124 128 131 133 #135 135 136 pi37 


Living in capital cities [of population} | % 635 63.8 639 63.9 638 63.7 63.6 163.5 r63.3 63.2 pé63.1 





Growth rate % ° 134 146 #4153 #4165 4.71 #149 «+128 119 #096 03 pi2t 
Net overseas migration rate i% 047 064 0.78 092 0.95 0.74 051 040 O17 10.26 0.47 
Rate of natural increase | % 0.82 078 O79 O77 O79 O79 O83 O79 6.78 10.75 p0.74 
Net reproduction rate no. 091 O90 O88 O88 088 O91 O89 O91 O90 0.88 nya 
ee rate (per 1,000 no. : 154 1652 150 149 149 154 £149 15.1 14.7 14.5 nya 
elect rate (per 1,000 ‘mo. | 74 72 72 72 74 #70 £469 7.1 6.9 7A nya 
Permanent and long-term arrivals ‘000 | 1633 186.4 2045 2423 249.9 231.9 236.4 2342 2038 207.4 236.5 
Refugee arrivals ‘000 149 #118 111 #«=+11.1 #109 £119 77 72 109 114 13.6 
Soponures and long-term '000 953 925 953 99.0 1126 1281 141.6 1443 1411 140.0 145.5 





Meet ese Units | 1996 2001 2008 2011 2016 2021 2026 2031 2036 2041 


Total population 000 | 18208 19170 20096 20952 21760 22528 23241 23874 24410 24858 
Male population ‘000 | 9065 9538 9990 10405 10791 11153 11482 11768 12007 12210 
Female population ‘O00 9143 9632 10105 10547 10969 11375 11759 12106 12403 12648 
Median age years; 340 354 366 38.0 390 397 404 409 414 418 
popu) of population aged vo 21.4 20.7 20.1 19.3 18.6 18.4 17.9 17,7 17-5 ih 
Pro orion of population aged 65 | % 12.1 123 128 138 1686 173 190 203 2139 22.0 
5-year average growth rate Yo 105 103 095 O84 076 O70 O68 054 045 0,36 


{a) Includes Christmas and Cocos Islands. 


Reference Population estimates and projections are at 30 June. Population growth figures 
periods: (except birth, death and net reproduction rates} are for the year ended 30 June. 
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Population — state summary 


COMPOSITION units | Years 
Total population : ‘000 1995p 
Male population 000 | 1995p 
Female population O00 =| 1995p 
Median age Years | 1995p 


Proportion of population aged % 
ae pop g 1995p 


Proportion of population aged65 % 1995p 
and over 


Overseas born fat population) % 1991 
Born in non-English speaking a 1991 
Counties (of population} 

Living in Capital city (of population} . % | 1995p 
GROWTH Units | Years 
Growth rate 1994—95p 
Net overseas migration rate * 1994-95p 
Net interstate migration rate 1994—95p 
Rate of natural increase 1994-S5p 
Net reproduction rate . 4994 
Crude birth rate (per 1,000 ; 1994 
population} 

Crude ceath rate (per 1,000 1994 
population} 

Permanent and long-term 

overseas arrivals : ene 
Refugee arrivals 1994-95 
Interstate arrivals 1994-95 
Permanent and long-term 

departures : eee 
Interstate departures 1994-95 





NSW 


6115 
3 039 
3 076 
34.1 
21.2 


PROJECTIONS-SERIES A NSW 


Total population ‘000 | 2041 
Male population ; OOO | 2ha41 
Female population ‘000 | ao41 
Median age years | o041 
Proportion of ulation aged vi 

Ad an POP g ° 2041 


Proportion of population aged 65 | % 
and over | 


Reference 
penods: 


Vic. 


4 502 
2229 
2 273 


33.9 
20.9 


12.3 


24.4 
16.9 


71.5 


Vic. 


94.8 


4.5 
O3.4 
32.3 


78.4 


Vic. 


9 282 
2 558 
2 724 
42.6 
16.8 


23.3 


Qld 


3277 
1 643 
1635 
33.0 
22.0) 


SA, 


1 474 
fae 
#42 
30.1 
20.4 


0.31 
0.21 
-0.44 
0.55 
0.83 
13.3 


8.0 
10.8 


0.7 
24.7 
7.3 


31.2 


SA 


1 622 
799 
823 
44.8 
15.5 


25.0 


WA 


1 732 
870 
862 


1.80 
0.64 
0.29 
0.87 
0.90 
14.8 


6.1 
279 


1.4 
31.7 
15.9 


26.8 


WA 


2 786 
136? 
1419 
41.0 
17.7 


20.8 


Tas. 


473 
235 
238 
34,1 
22.4 


12.6 


10,7 
40 


41.2 


Tas. 


0.12 
0.08 
-0.57 
0.61 
0.94 
14.5 


8.3 
2.2 


0.1 
10.1 
Lid 


12.9 


Fas. 


§38 
266 
ef2 
45.0 
16.4 


20.0 


1/4 


28.3 
Qi 


48.1 


45.5 


18.0 


18.4 


295 
151 
144 
34.8 
21.6 


13.9 


ACT 


304 
153 
151 
30.7 
21.8 


7.0 


23.6 
14.1 


99.9 


ACT 


1.08 
0.09 
-0.06 
1.05 
0.85 
16.0 


44 
6.3 


0.1 
19.1 
5.8 


19.3 


ACT 


540 
270 
270 
39.1 
eo) 


18.6 


Aust. 


18 054 
8 990 
9 064 


ag.? 
21.4 


11.9 


22.9 
13.3 


63.1 


Aust. 


1.21 
0.47 


0.74 
0.88 
14.5 
cam 
238.5 
13.6 


145.5 


Aust. 


24 858 
12210 
12 648 
41.8 
ee 


22.0 





Population estimates (except overseas born and born in non-English 
speaking countries which are Census based) and projections are for 30 


June. 








Crude birth rate — number of live births registered 
during the calendar year per 1,000 of the 
estimated resident population at 30 June of that 
year, For years prior to 1994, it is based on the 
mean estimated resident population for the 
calendar year, 

Refererice: Births, Australia (3301.0) 


Crude death rate — number of cleaths registered 
during the calendar year per 1,000 of the 
estimated resident population at 30 June of that 
year. For years prior to 1994, it is based on the 
mean estimated resident population for the 
calendar year. 

Reference: Dearhs, Australia (3302.05 


Growth rate — change in the population during the 
year expressed as a proportion (per cent) of the 
population at the beginning of the year. 
Reference: Australian Demographic Statistics 
(3101.05 


Interstate arrivals — arrivals from other states or 
territories of Australia who intend to stay 
permanently. 

Reference: Australian Demographic: Statistics 
(3101.0) 


Interstate departures —- permanent departures to 
other states or territories of Australia. 
Reference: Australian Demographic Statistics 
(3101.0) 


Long-term arrivals — visitors arriving from 
overseas who intend to stay in Australia for one 
year or more and Australian residents retuming 
fram an overseas visit of one year or more. 
Reference; Overseas Arrivals and Departures, 
Australia (3401.0 


Long-term departures — departures of Australian 


residents who intend to stay temporarily overseas 


for one year or more and departures of visitors 


who had stayed in Australia for one year or more. 


Reference: Overseas Arrivals and Departures, 
Australia (3401.0) 


Median age — the age at which haif the population 
is older and halfis younger. 


Reference: Estimated Resident Population by Sex 


and Age: States and Territories of Australia 
(3201.0) 


Net interstate migration rate — interstate arrivals 
minus interstate departures during the year, 
expressed as a proportion (per cent) of the 
population at the beginning of the year. 
Reference: Australian Demographic Statistics 
(3101.0) 


Net overseas migration rate — permanent and 
long-lerm arrivals (including refugees) minus 
permanent and long-term departures during the 
year expressed as a proportion (per cent) of the 
population at the beginning of the year. 
Reference: Australian Demographic Statistics 
(3101.05 


Net reproduction rate — the number of daughters 
that a group newbom girls would bear during 
their lifetime, if the age-specific birth and death 


rates recorded in the year of their birth continue. 


Reference: Australian Demographic Statistics 
(3101.05 


Population — definitions and references 


Non-English speaking countries — all overseas 


countries except United Kingdom, Ireland, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Canada and the Lrmted 
States of America. 

Reference: Migration, Australia (3412.0) 


Permanent arrivals — persons arriving from 


overseas with che intention of settling 
permanently im Australia. It includes those with 
migrant visas (regardless of stated intended 
periad of stay}, New Zealand citizens who 
indicate an intention to settle, and those who are 
otherwise eligible to settle, eg overseas born 
children of Australian citizens. 

Reference: Overseas Arrivals and Departures, 
Australia (3401.0) 


Permanent departures —-- Australian residents, 


including former settlers, who on departure state 
that they do nor intend to return to Australia. 
Reference; Overseas Arrivals and Departures, 
Australia (3401.0) 


Population projections — the ABS population 


projections take the base year population for 
each sex by single vears of age andl advance it 
year by year by applying assumptions about 
future mortality and migration. Assumed 
age-specific fertility rates are applied to the 
female populations of childbearing ages to 
provide the estimates of new births for each year. 
This procedure is repeated for each year in the 
projection period for cach state and territory and 
for Australia. The ABS produces several series of 
population projections based on different 
combinations of assumptions about mortality, 
fertility and migration, The assumptions 
underlying Series A most closely reflect prevailing 
trends and comorise: declining rates of mortality; 
a constant level of fertility (total fertility rate of 
1.88 for Australia}; low levels of overseas 
migration (rising to 70,000 per year by the year 
2000 then remaining constant); and continuing 
high levels of interstate migration. 

Reference: Projections of the Populations of 
Australia, States and Territories, 1993 to 2041 
(3222.0) 


Rate of natural increase — the excess of births over 


deaths during the year expressed as a proportion 
(per cent) of the population at the beginning of 
the year. 

Reference: Australian Demographic Statistics 
(3101.0) 


Refugee arrivals — comprises: those who arrive 


under the refugee program (which provides 
protection for people who have fled their country 
because of persecution); those who arrive under 
the humanitarian programs (those who leave 
their country because of significant 
discrimination amounting to gross violation of 
human rights); and those who arrive under the 
special assistance category (groups determined 
by che minister to be of special concern to 
Australia and in real need but who do not come 
under the traditional humanitarian categories. It 
includes those externally displaced people wha 
have close family links with Australia}. 
Reference: Bureau of Immigration and 
Population Research Australian immigration 
Consolidated Statistics 
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Australian citizenship 





in 71991, 60% of 
overseas born 
residents were 
Austraiian citizens. 
People from 
non-Engtish 
speaking countries 
were more likely 
than those from 
English speaking 
countries to have 


become citizens. 


COMPOSITION | 


The concept of Australian citizenship is less 
than 50 years old. Prior to the Nationality 
and Citizenship Act 1948 (since renamed the 
Australian Citizenship Act 1948) coming into 
effect on Australia Day 1949, Australians were 
simply British subjects. Between that day and 
31 December 1995, 2.8 million grants of 
citizenship had been made, 


In the lead up to the 30th anniversary of the 
Act and to the centenary cf Federation in 
2001, Australians are beginning to focus on 
what it means to be Australian. In 1994 the 
Joint Standing Committee on Migration 
reported on the inquiry into the Australian 
Citizenship Act 1948. In the foreword to the 
report, the Committee stated ‘Citizenship is 
the cornerstone of national identity. It defines 
an individual's legal relationship with 
Australia, and signals an individual's 
membership of the Australian community... 
citizenship represents an individual's 
commitment to Australia, including the 
principles on which Australian society is 
based.”' 


Most peaple born in Australia are 
automatically citizens and most people born 
overseas have to apply to become citizens’. 
For this reason, the citizenship rates 
presented in this review exclude people born 
in Australia. In 1991, 60% of Australia's 4.7 
million overseas born residents reported that 
they were Australian citizens. 


Citizenship rates by age, 1991 
Age 
0-17 


18-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-69 
70-79 





BO+ 


0 20 40 60 80 
So 
Source: Census of Population and Housing (unpublished 
data) 


Grants of citizenship 


To be granted Australian citizenship an applicant 
must meet certain criteria under Section 131) of 
the Australian Citizenship Act 1948. The 
applicant must: 

be 2 permanent resident of Australia; 

@ be 18 years or older (children under 16 may 
be included in a parent's application}: 

® have been a permanent resident of Australia 
for a period of, or for pericds amounting to, 
not less than one year in the preceding rwo, 
and not less than ewo vears in the preceding 
five; 

@ be of good character; 

@ possess a basic knowledge of English funless 
the applicanc is 50 years or older, or has 
permanent difficulties with hearing, speech 
ar sight, or suffers permanent physical or 
mental incapacity); 

@ have an adequate knowledge of the 
responsibilities and privileges of Australian | 
citizenship (unless the applicant is 60 years 
or alder, or has permanent difficulues with 
hearing, speech or sight, or suffers 
permanent physical or mental incapacity); 

@ be likely to reside, or continue to reside, in 
Australia, or maintain a close and continuing 
association with Australia. 


The rights of citizenship 


Possession of Australian citizenship whether by 
birth, adoption, descent ar through a grant of 
citizenship (naturalisation) entitles a person to 
certain nights not enjoyed by non-citizens, 
regardless of residency status. 


Citizens are eligible to enrol to vote and obliged 
to vote in elections and referendums. Only 
citizens can be elected to public office. Citizens 
have the right to enter, to stay and to leave 
Australia (unless there is court order preventing 
departure because of criminal, bankruptcy or 
family law proceedings). Citizens are entitled to 
seek diplomatic protection from Australian 
embassies and consulates overseas. Only citizens 
are eligible to serve on juries, to serve in the 
defence forces, or to gain permanent 
employment in the Australian Public Service. 


Citizenship rates 


The cttizensbip rate is the number of overseas 
born residents in a group who reported that they 
were Australian citizens divided by the total 
number of overseas born residents in that group 
who reported their citizenship. Because different 
groups of overseas born residents have different 
age and period of residence (which impact on 
their eligibility for a grant of citizenship), 
standardised citizenship rates which take 
account of these differences are also presented. 





POPULATION COMPOSIFION 


Citizenship rates by year of 
arrival, 1991 


1990-91 
1988-89 


1986-87 





1981 -85 


1976-80 


1971-75 


Pre 1971 





0 20 40 60 80 
Yo 
Source: Census of Population and Housing (unpublished 
data} 


Age and year of arrival 


Citizenship rates increase with age, 
particularly among those uncer the age of 50, 
and with period of residence, particularly 
among those who arrived before 1985. In 
1991, 70% of people aged 50 or mare were 
citizens compared to 48% of those aged 18-29 
and 35% of those aged 30-39. Similarly, 70% 
of people who had arrived before 1985 were 
citizens compared to 30% of those who had 
arrived in 1986-87 and 23% of those who had 
arrived in 1988-89. 


Most settlers are aged 15-34 on arrival (see 
Australian Social Trends 1995 pp. 11-15 Net 
overseas migration) and therefore age and 
year of arrival are strongly related. In 1993, 
54% of settier arrivals were aged 15-34 and 
their median age was 28. In 1991, the median 
age of people who had arrived before 1971 
was 53 compared to 27 for those who had 
arrived in 1990-91. Among people aged 50 
and over who had arrived before 1985, the 
citizenship rate was 73%. 


Ability to speak English 


Citizenship rates also vary by ability to speak 
English because of the language criterion 
attached to a grant of citizenship. Among 
overseas born people who spoke a language 
other than English at home citizenship rates 
increased as their ability to speak English 
increased, from 48% of people who did not 
speak English at all to 72% of those who 
spoke English very well. Among overseas born 
people who only spoke English at home, and 


Citizenship rates by proficiency in 
English, 1991 


Speaks English 


Only 
Very well 
Well 


Not well 


Not at all 





Q 20 40 60 80 
Ye 


Source: Census of Population and Housing (unpublished 
data} 


therefore may be assumed to speak English 
fluently, the citizenship rate was 54%, well 
below the average. This reflects the generally 
low citizenship rates of people born in the 
main English speaking countries. 


Eligibility for grant of 
citizenship 


While the census does not seek direct 
information on eligibility for a grant of 
citizenship, eligibility against the age, 
residency and language criteria can be 
approximated. Taking these into account 
increases the citizenship rate. Among those 







ipgates, 1991 


Hak 


Characteristics Males Females Persons 
Yo Mo Yo 

Aged 18andover 62.3 61.0 617 
Aged 0-17 47.5 47.4 A7 4 
Arrived before 1988 69.2 68.4 68.8 
Arrived in 1988-91 13.6 13.6 13.6 
Speaks English 61.2 60.0 60.6 
Does not speak 

English 43.8 50.6 48.3 
Total 60.9 59.6 60.3 


Source: Census of Population and Housing (unpublished 
data) 





who spoke at least some English (language 
criterion}, the citizenship rate was 61%. 
Among those aged 18 or more (age criterion), 
the citizenship rate was 62%. Among those 
who had arrived before 1988 (residency 
criterion) the citizenship rate was 69%. When 
all three critéria were taken together, the 
citizenship rate was 69%. 


Overall, the male citizenship rate was 
marginally higher than the female rate (61% 
compared to 60%). This was true in all cases 
except for thase who did not speak English. 
For this group, the fermnale citizenship rate was 
much higher than the male rate. This is 
related to the relatively large numbers of 
women in older age groups, which have 
higher citizenship rates than younger ones. 


Country of birth — main 
English speaking countries 


With the exception of people born in South 
Africa, the citizenship rates of people born in 
the main English speaking countries were 
very low. Overall, in 1991, 46% of people 
born in the main English speaking countries 
were citizens. The citizenship rates for people 
born in the UK, Ireland or Canada were 
similar to this. People born in New Zealand or 
USA had very low citizenship rates, 24% and 
27% respectively, while for people born in 
South Africa, the citizenship rate was very 
high at 73%. 


POPELATION COMPOSITION 


When the citizenship rates were standardised 
for age and year of arrival, the rates for people 
born in the UK declined while those for 
people born in the other countries increased, 
This reflects the different settlement patterns 
of the two groups. UK has been a major 
source of migrants for rhe past two hundred 
years while the other countries have only 
recently become significant sources of settlers 
(see Australian Social Trends 1994 pp.9-12 
Birtbhplaces of Australia's settlers). The mast 
common explanation advanced for the 
generally low citizenship rates of people with 
an English speaking background is that *...che 
shared language, and strongly similar legal, 
political, and industrial relations 
arrangements of Australia and the other 
Anglo-American countries lead these 
immigrants to feel less need to make a choice 
of national identity.” 


Country of birth — non-English 
speaking countries 


The citizenship rate for people born in 
non-English speaking countries was 71% but 
there was considerable variation berween 
countries. Of the top ten non-English 
speaking countries of birth, the citizenship 
rates varied from 45% for the Malaysian born 
to 94% for the Greek born. When 
standardised for age and year of arrival chese 
rates changed to 65% and 81% respectively. 
Similarly, all of the standardised citizenship 


Citizenship rates of people born in main English speaking countries, 


Citizenship rate 


Standardised 
citizenship rate(a) 


Arrived 
before 1981 








1991 
Country of birth Persons 
‘OOO % 
United Kingdom 1 122.4 50.4 
England 903.0 51.4 
Scotland 156.7 45.8 
Wales 28.0 48.6 
Northern Ireland 25.0 45.7 
Other United Kingdom 3.8 46.1 
New Zealand 276.1 23.9 
Republic of Ireland 52.5 45.3 
USA 50.5 26.8 
South Africa 49.4 73.0 
Canada 24.2 47.0 
Total 1575.0 45.5 


% %o 

46.5 81.0 
47.6 80.9 
40.8 82.6 
45.3 fii 
41.9 80.7 
43.0 13.9 
34.4 43.3 
45.3 65.5 
33.3 447 
76.9 44.5 
49.8 54.5 
44.0 713 


(a) Standardised to the age and year of arrival distribution of al! overseas born residents. 


Source: Census of Population and Housing (unpublished data) 
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Citizenship rates of people born in non-English speaking countries, 


1991 
000 

ltaly 254.8 
Former Yugoslavia 161.1 
Greece 136.3 
Viet Nam 122.3 
Germany 175.0 
Netherlands 95.8 
China 78.8 
Philippines a3? 
Malaysia 72.6 
Lebanon 69.0 
Total 2 180.3 


Yo 

76.9 
89.2 
93.9 
714 
73.2 
75.3 
49.0 
67.3 
44./ 
87.9 
71.2 


Standardised 


Ve 

54.5 
80.0 
81.3 
78.0 
98.6 
05.8 
75.8 
81.6 
65.5 
87.2 
72.5 


fa) Standardised to the age and year of arrival distribution of all overseas born residents. 


Source: Census of Population and Housing (unpublished data) 


rates, except that for Lebanon, were quite 
different from the unstandardised rates. For 
people born in Italy, Germany or the 
Netherlands, the standardised rates were 
considerably lower than the unstandardised 
rates suggesting that their high citizenship 
rates are largely attributable to the age and 
year of arrival characteristics of these groups. 
The small proportions of recent arrivals from 
these countries have very low citizenship 
rates. In contrast, for people born in China, 
the Philippines and Malaysia, the standardised 
citizenship rates were considerably higher 
than the unstandardised rates. While their 
relatively recent arrival profiles contribute to 
their low citizenship rates they are highly 
likely to be granted citizenship as their period 
of residence in Australia increases. The 
slightly lower standardised rate for the 
Malaysian born is partly due to the high 
proportion of this group who are studying in 
Australia, and therefore qualify as residents, 
but who are unlikely to become citizens (see 
Australian Social Trends 1995 pp. 75-77 
Overseas students in bigher education). 


Grants of Australian 
citizenship 


The annual number of grants of citizenship 
varies, reflecting both the number of settler 
arrivals two years previously and government 
initiatives to encourage citizenship 
applications, The peak in 1985-86 reflects the 
reduction in the eligibility period from three 


Arrived 


Country of birth Persons Citizenship rate citizenship rate(a} before 1981 


Yo 

97.1 
87.1 
95.3 
27.3 
84.3 
90.7 
28.9 
18.4 
35.0 
66.7 
65.1 


years to two in November 1984 while the high 
figures in the early 1990s resulted partly from 
interest generated by the Australian 

Bicentennial in 1988 and the Year of 
Citizenship in 1988-89. 


Of citizenship grants made since 1970, about 
one-third have been to former citizens of UK 
and Ireland. The other major countries of 
former citizenship have varied reflecting the 


Grants of Australian citizenship 


Settler 
atrivais(a} 





Grants of 


we citizenship 





‘000 
180 


140 

120 
100 
80 





1985 1987 1989 1991 1993 


Year ending 30 June 


{a} Lagged by two years. 


1995 


Source: Bureau of Immigration, Multicultural and Population 
Research Australian immigration Consolidated Statistics, 


Overseas Arrivals and Departures, Austratia (3404.0) 








Grants of Australian citizenship by country of former citizenshipia 


Country 1970-75 
‘000 % 

UK & ireland 80.86 29.4 
Greece 40.7 4.8 
Italy 24.0 6.7 
Former 

Yugoslavia 20.6 7.5 
Lebanon 11.3 4.1 
India 11.3 4.1 


All countries 274.6 100.0 


Country 1980-85 
000 % 

UK & lreland 1425 34.5 

Former 

Yugoslavia 31.6 7.6 

Viet Nam 29.7 7.2 

Italy 21.6 5.2 

Greece 156 3.8 

Lebanan 15.6 3.8 


All countries 413.8 100.0 


(a) Countries specified represent the top six in terms of grants of citizenship for each period. 


Country 


UK & Ireland 


Viet Nam 
New Zealand 


Philippines 
China 


Former 
Yugoslavia 


All countries 
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1990-95 
‘000 1% 
200.8 33.8 
443 7.5 
40.9 6.9 
36.1 6.1 
24.9 42 
76 3. 
593.7 100.0 


source: Bureau of Immigration, Multicultural and Population Research Austratian Immigration Cansotidated Statistics and 


immigration Update 


changing mix of source countries of 
immigration (see Australian Social Trends 
1994 pp.9-12 Birthplaces of Australia's 
settlersy. The UK and Ireland have also 


consistently been the largest source of new 


Australian citizens since the early 1970s. 
However, this was not always the case. In 


1949-65, only 4% of citizenship grants were 


made to former citizens of UK and Ireland. 
Former Italian citizens made up 21% of new 
citizens in that period, followed by former 
citizens of the Netherlands (13%), USSR and 
Baltic States and Poland (both 12%). in the 
late 1960s former citizens of UK and Ireland 


increased their take-up of Australian 


Endnotes 
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citizenship and represented 10% of grants of 
citizenship in 1965-70, third after former 
Italian citizens (21%) and former Greek 
citizens (13%). 


] Joint Standing Committee on Migration (1994) 
Australians All — Enbancing Austratian 
Citizensbip AGPS, Canberra. 


2 Evans, M. (1988) Choosing to be a citizen: the 
time-path of citizenship in Australia 
International Migration Review, vol. 22, no. 2. 
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Asia 
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Australia’s 
international 
outlook has 
changed in the past 
decade. 
increasingly the 


focus is on Asia. 


10 


Over the past decade Australian 
involvement with, and focus on, Asia has 
increased. This has been a gradual change 
although the rate of change has varied for 
different sectors of Australian society. 


55% of the world's population lives in Asia 
and there are many diverse cultures and 
economies. It is also a région experiencing 
rapid economic growth with a 31% increase in 
its share of the world's trade in the last 
decacle. 


International trade between Australia and Asia 
has increased and the region now includes 
some of our largest trading partners. Cultural 
links have been fostered through the 
sister-city programs between many Asian and 
Australian towns. Cultural links have also 
increased as many Australians were bom in 
Asia or have families originating from this 
region. Educational links have increased as 
many Asian students come to further their 
education in Australia. Business links have 
increased due to substantially increased 
investment by Australian and Asian businesses 
in each others’ countries. 





Selected countries At 30 June 
of birth 1985 1995p 
% % 
Asia 14.7 217.0 
Viet Nam 2.4 3.6 
China 1.1 2.2 
Philippines 0.9 2.2 
Malaysia 1.4 2.2 
Hong Kong & Macau 0.8 2.2 
India 1.5 1.9 
Sri Lanka 0.7 1.1 
Indonesia 0.7 1.0 
Singapore 0.5 0.9 
Other 1.9 3.6 
Total overseas born 100.0 100.0 
‘000 ‘000 
Total overseas born 3325.6 4122.3 


Source: Migration, Austratia (3412.0) 


Where in the world is Asia? 


Northeast 
Asia 
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Southern 
ASia 


Classification of Asia 


The Australian Standard Classification of 
Countries for Social Statistics (ASCCSS) (1269.0) 
classifies countries into three Asian regions. 
Southeast Asta consists of Brunei, Cambodia, 
Indonesia, Laos, Malaysia, Myanmar (Burma), 
Philippines, Singapore, Thailand and Viet Nam. 
Northeast Asia consists of China, Hong Kang, 
Japan, Democratic People's Republic of Korea, 
Republic of Korea, Macau, Mongolia and Taiwan. 
Southern Asia consists of Afghanistan, 
Bangladesh, Bhutan, India, Maldives, Nepal, 
Pakistan and Sri Lanka. 


The Association of South-East Asian Mations 
(ASEAN) consists of Brunei, Indonesia, Malaysia, 
the Philippines, Singapore, Thailand and, since 
July 1995, Vier Nam. It was founded in 1967 to 
foster ecanomic co-operation between the 
member countries. 


The Asia Pacific Economic Co-operation (APEC) 
consists of Australia, Brunei, Canada, Chile, 
China, Hong Kong, Indonesia, Japan, Republic of 
Korea, Malaysia, Mexico, New Zealand, Papua 
New Guinea, the Philippines, Singapore, Taiwan, 
Thailand and USA. APEC was formed in 1989 out 
of the Pacific Economic Co-operation Council 
(PECC). One of APEC’s major goals is to develop 
free trade in the region. 


Os 
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Birthplace of settler arrivals 


Birthplace 1975 1980 1985 1987 1989 1991 4993 1995 
% Yo % % % % % % 
Southeast Asia 8.6 22.4 24.3 21.2 22.7 21.6 20.4 15.0 
Viet Nam 2.1 13.2 8.9 49 fal 9.1 8.6 4.8 
Philippines 2.0 2.7 4.6 7.0 5.3 5.6 5.F 3.9 
Malaysia 2.1 1.9 c.g 40 9.3 3.8 2.0 1.1 
Northeast Asia 2g 2.9 9.2 8.4 12.4 20.7 13.7 14.7 
China 1.1 1.5 3.9 2A 2.6 2.9 ope 7.6 
Hong Kong 1.4 0.3 a.6 3.3 3.6 12.4 5.8 4.6 
Southern Asia 3.7 to 5.2 az 4.4 a 0 8.7 
India 2.4 0.9 2.5 2.2 2.3 5.0 3.8 4.4 
Total Asia 15.2 26.7 35.7 348 39.5 50.9 40.9 38.5 


Source: Overseas Arrivals and Departures (unpublished data) 








Population 


In 1995 there were 866,000 Asian born 
Australians. They accounted for 21% of the 
overseas born population, and 3% of the total 
population. In 1985 Asian born Australians 
represented 12% of the overseas born 
population and 2% of the total population. 


In 1995, the largest single Asian country of 
birth group, with 4% of the overseas born, 
was Viet Nam. In addition, just over 2% of 
overseas born Australians were from each of 
China, Philippines, Malaysia, ancl Hong Kong 
and Macau. 


Settler arrivals 


The number of settler arrivals varies with the 
economic and political situations in the 
countries of origin as well as on the situation 
in Australia (see Australian Social Trends 1994 
pp. 9-12 Birthplaces of Australia's settlers). 
In 1995, 38% of settlers arriving in Australia 
(37,400) had been born in an Asian country. 
This represented a drop from the peak of 51% 
in 1991 but is still higher than at any time 
prior to the 1980s. In 1975, 15% of settlers 
had been born in Asia (8,200). 


In 1995, 15% of settlers had been born in 
Southeast Asia, including 5% in Viet Nam. 
Vietnamese immigration tc Australia has been 
in two waves with the initial flow in the late 
1970s and early 1980s and a second wave in 
the early 1990s. The proportion of settlers 
from China increased from 1% in 1975 to 8% 
in 1995. 


In addition to the 37,400 settler arrivals, in 
1995 there were 45,500 long-term visitor 
arrivals of people born in Asian countries. 


These are people who visit Australia intending 
to stay for 12 months or more. Many of these 
came to Australia to stucty. 


Overseas students in higher 
education 


Overscas students are those who normally 
reside overseas and enter Australia on student 
visas to attend formal courses. In 1993, 
42,600 overseas students were enrolled in 
higher education courses. Nine of the ten 
largest source countries of these overseas 
students were Asian (see Australian Social 
Trends 1995 pp. 75-77 Overseas students in 
higher education). In 1994 this pattern 
continued with the largest source countrics 
being Hong Kong and Malaysia (both 17% of 
overseas students) and Singapore (15%). 
Asian overseas students accounted for 72% of 
overseas students in Australia. 


Australians moving to Asia 


In 1995, 4,700 people left Australia 
permanently to take up residence in Asia. 48% 
of these were people who had come to 
Australia with the intention of settling. A 
further 19,700 Australian residents left 
Australia for Asian countries intending to stay 
overseas for 12 months or more. Overall, 
Asian destinations accounted for 25% of all 
permanent and long-term departures of 
residents, The most common Asian 
destinations were Hong Kong (7%), 
Singapore (3%) and Malaysia (4%). 


Asians visiting Australia 


In 1995, 3.7 million people visited Australia 
for a period of less than 12 months 
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Short-term visits for holidays 







‘OOO 

1600 
Asians visiting Australia 

1200 

BO0 
Be ee ee 400 

Australians visiting Asia 
0 


1985 1990 1895 


Source: Overseas Arrivals and Departures (unpublished 
data) 


(short-term visits). 50% of them were 
residents of Asian countries. In comparison, 
residents of Asian countries accounted for 
23% of ail short-term visits to Australia in 
1984. 


In 1995, 1.4 million (75%) short-term visits to 
Australia by Asian residents were for holidays. 
This was considerably higher than the 
proportion of other short-term visitors 
coming to Australia for holidays (46%). 8% 
(150,000) of Asian visitors came to visit 
friends or relations compared to 30% of all 
other visitors. This difference is largely due to 
the smaller population of Asian migrants and 
second generation Asian-Australians. 


Many short-term visitors to Australia came 
from Japan. In 1995 residents from this one 
country alone accounted for 21% of all 
short-term visitors. Ten years earlier, Japanese 


Short-term visits to see family 
and friends 





‘000 
250 
Australians visiting Asia 
‘ 200 
a 
f 
a 150 
100 
Asians visiting Australia 30 





1985 1990 1995 


Source: Overseas Arrivals and Departures {unpublished 
data) 


visitors had accounted for 9% of short-term 
isitors. 89% of Japanese visitors in 1995 came 
for a holiday. 


More Japanese residents (783,000) visited 
Australia than residents of any other country 
in 1995. This was more than seven times the 
number who had visited in 1985. In addition, 
202,000 Singapore residents came to Australia 
as short-term visitors as well as between 
130,000 and 160,000 residents of each of 
Taiwan, South Korea, Indonesia and Hong 
Kong. The numbers of visitors from South 
Korea and Taiwan in particular have increased 
considerably. In 1985 they each accounted for 
less than 10,000 visitors. 


Main reason for short-term visits overseas by Australian residents, 1995 


Main Visit friends/ 
destination Holiday relatives Business 
"a e a 
Asia 45.7 22.2 21.3 
Indonesia 73.? 5.4 12.3 
Hong Kong 38.0 23.4 26.7 
Singapore 40.2 16.5 29.0 
Malaysia 38.5 25.6 24.5 
Thailand 63.6 14.1 16.4 
Phikppines 33.1 45.6 14.5 
Viet Nam 19.0 61.1 14.0 
World 45.3 29.6 17.4 


Convention? 

conference Employment Total{a) Total(a) 
Yo %o % ‘000 
3.0 3.4 106.0 938.9 
2.7 2.6 100.0 222.2 
2.9 4,7 100.0 156.9 
4.8 he 100.0 95.0 
< 3.8 106.0 88.6 
3.3 2.3 100.0 75.3 
ay 0.39 109.0 51.5 
0.6 27 100.0 40.8 
4.0 2.9 100.0 2518.6 





{a} Includes other reasons. 


Source: Overseas Arrivals and Departures (unpublished data) 
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{a} Includes visits for conferences and conventians. 


1995 


Source: Overseas arivais and departures {unpublished 
data) 


Australians visiting Asia 


In 1995, 939,000 Australians travelled to Asia 
for short-term visits. This had increased from 
445,000 in 1985. The numbers of Australians 
visiting Asia for holidays have been [fairly 
stable over the last ten years. In comparison 
the numbers of those visiting relatives and 
friends and those making short-term business, 
employment or convention trips have 
increased. 
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In 1995 Indonesia was the most popular 
destination in Asia, accounting for 9% of all 
short-term trips overseas and 24% of 
short-term trips to Asia. Australians were more 
likely to go on holidays to Indonesia than 10 
any other Asian country. 74% of all short-term 
trips to Indonesia were for holidays. 


The number of short-term trips made to visit 
friends and relatives in Asia has increased 
over the last decade in line with increased 
immigration from the region. 61% (24,800) of 
trips to Viet Nam in 1995 were for chis reason 
as were 46% (24,500) of trips to the 
Philippines. 


Business trips have also increased, with 
259,000 Ausiralian residents visiting Asia for 
business and employment purposes in 1995. 
200,000 of these were for business alone, up 
from 58,600 in 1985. These trips represented 
21% of all shori-term trips to Asia in 1995 and 
13% in 1985. In comparison, 17% of 
world-wide trips in 1995 and 12% in 1985 
were for business. The increasing number of 
business trips to Asia reflects Australia’s 
stronger economic ties with the region. 


International investment 


At 30 June 1994, Australia had $130 billion 
invested overseas, and other countries had 
$370 billion invested in Australia. This had 
increased from $201 billion in 1988, Despitc 


Australia's international investment position 


Foreign investment in Australia 
At30 June 1988 At 30 June 1994 


Selected countries 


Australian investment abroad 
At30 June 1988 At 30 June 1994 


So i) fo % 
ASEAN 41 2.5 2.7 ae 
Indonesia a 0.1 0.1 0.5 
Malaysia 0.2 0.3 02 1.6 
Singapore 3.4 2.1 1.5 2.4 
China ee 0.6 nee 0.2 
Hong Kong 2.4 3.9 2.8 2.7 
Japan 14.9 13.2 45 8.2 
Korea, Republic of —_ 0.1 re 0.5 
Totai Asia 21.5 20.4 9.5 17.0 
USA 20.2 23.0 27.9 24.2 
UK 22.0 20.4 175 19.5 
$millian $ million $million § million 
Worid 200 792 370 262 74619 130 181 





Source: Balance of Payments and intemational fnvesiment Position (5463.0) 
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the fall in Asia’s share of international 
investment in Australia, from 22% to 20%, 
there was an overall increase in the amount of 
Asia's investment in Australia from $43 billion 
to $76 billion. Asia's share of Australia's 
international invesiment increased from 9% to 
17% ($7 billion to $22 billion) over the same 
period. 


Much of Australia's investment interest is still 
in the IK and che USA. The proportions of 
Australian investment in these countries were 
20% anc 24% respectively at 30 Fune 1994. 
Correspondingly these countries were also 
the largest investors in Australia. 


Japan was Australia's largcst Asian investor 
holding 14% of overseas investments in 
Australia at 30 June 1994. However Japan's 
share of overseas investment in Australia has 
been decreasing since a high of 18% at 30 
June 1990. Australia's investment in Japan 
continues to rise. At 30 June 1994, 8% of all 
Australian investments abroad were in Japan. 


International trade in goods 


In 1994-95, 63% of Australia's exports in 
goods went to Asia and 39% of Australia's 
imports in goods came from Asia. 


Japan is Australia’s largest trading partner, 
receiving 24% of Australia’s exports in 
1994-95 and providing 17% of Australia's 
imports. Japan has been Australia's largest 
wading partner since 1954. However, over the 
last decade, Australia's share of Japan's trade 
has decreased. Japan is the largest trading 
partner of many countries in the Asia-Pacific 
region. 


Australia has increased trade with the ASEAN 
nations over the last decade. Exports to 
ASEAN countries grew from 8% of all exports 
in 1984-85 10 15% in 1994-95. Over the same 
period imports from ASEAN countrics grew 
from 6% of al] imports to 9%. 


Part of the growth in Australia's trade with 
Asia is due to the Asian economies growing 
fasier than our other trading partners’, and so 
increasing their share of Australia's trade. 
However Australia's share of trade with many 


Australia's international trade in goods 


ee: 


Selected countries 1984-85 1994-95 


% Me 
ASEAN ff 15.5 
Indonesia 1.5 He 
Malaysia 2.1 3.0 
singapore 2.7 5.4 
China 3.7 a4 
Hong Kong 2.9 3.9 
Japan 2? .7 24.3 
Korea, Republic of 4.0 7.8 
Asla 50.7 62.8 
UK 5.2 3.4 
USA 12.0 6.9 
World 100.0 100.0 


$million  $million 
World 268874 66 984 


$US. Total trade is the sum of imparts and exparts. 


Australian imports 


Australia’s share of 
country's trade(a) 


1984-85 1994-95 1984 1994 
Ye Yo % Oe 
5.7 8.6 2.4 2.2 
1.3 1.6 1.8 3.4 
1.1 1.9 24 2.3 
2.5 3.0 2.9 1.9 
1.3 4.9 2.2 Lat 
2.3 1.2 1.9 1.1 
22.8 17.4 4.1 3.3 
1.6 24 2.5 2.5 
38.3 39.0 3.0 2.4 
6.3 5.9 1.2 1.1 
22.1 21.5 1.4 1.1 
100.0 106.0 1.3 12 


Smillion $smillion 
29021 74620 


(a} Total trade of each country or group with Australia as a proportion of the total trade of each country with the werld, in 


Source: international Merchandise Trade Australia (5422.0); International Monetary Fund Directory of Trade Statistics 


Yearbook, 7995 
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Australia’s international trade in services 


Exports 
Selected countries 1984-85 1993-94 
8 % 
ASEAN 12.7 15.2 
Indonesia re 3.3 
Malaysia 3.4 3.5 
Singapore 3.8 55 
China 0.9 1.5 
Hong Kong 3.0 44 
Japan 12.0 17.3 
Korea, Republic of 0.2 2.5 
UK 13.3 9.2 
USA 15.7 12.5 
World 100.0 160.0 
$ million $ million 
World 5 836 18 683 





Imports 
1984-85, 1993-94 
% me 
9.8 12.6 
1.6 oF 
1.8 2.6 
43 ee 
0.9 1.7 
5.4 4.3 
9.6 tif 
0.2 1.4 
18.5 17.0 
15.6 14.4 
100.0 100.0 
$ million $ million 
3 570 19 497 


Source: Balance of Payments: Detailed Regional Series (5338.A), Balance of Payments and International investment 


Position (5363.0) 


Asian countries has actually decreased over 
the past decade because their trade with other 
countries has grown at an even faster rate 
than their trade with Australia. For example, 
Australia’s share of Japan's trade decreased 
from 4.1% in 1984 to 3.3% in 1994. One 
major exception to this was Indonesia, where 
Australia's share of trade increased from 1.8% 
to 3.4% between 1984 and 1994. 


International trade in services 


There has been high growth in trade in 
services over the last decade. On a world-wide 
scale Australian imports of services are higher 
than exports but in Australia’s trade with 
many Asian countries, the reverse is true. In 
particular services exports to Japan have 
continued to increase while services imports 
have declined in proportional terms. Much of 
the increase in trade in services with Asian 
countries has been through tourism and 
overseas sludents. As a consequence of this, 
travel has been the largest service provided to 
most Asian countries. 


Federal government 


In line with strengthening economic and 
eultural links with Asia, the Federal 
government has also increased ties with Asian 
nations. Australia is a member of APEC (Asia 
Pacific Economic Co-operation) and in 
1994-95 ‘...continued to place high priority 


Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade staffia) 


At 30 June 
Selected countries 1985 1990 1995 
%a Yo Yo 
Asia 30.7 B32 40.3 
Indonesia 4.1 4.2 ee: 
China 2.0 3.7 3.9 
India 4.1 4.1 3.8 
Japan 2.7 Je oo 
Thailand 2.9 2.7 a3 
Malaysia 2.7 29 25 
Hang Kong 1.9 2.2 1.8 
Singapore 19 1.9 1.8 
Philippines 1.9 2.0 1.8 
Laos 0.4 0.4 1.8 
Viet Nam 0.6 0.7 17 


Total overseas staff 100.0 100.0 100.0 


no. no. no. 


Total overseas staff 2702 2855 2338 


{a} Comprises Australian-based staff in missions, high 
commissions, embassies and consulates, and 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade funded 
locally engaged staff. 


Source: Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade Annual 
Report 
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on the successful development of APEC, given 
its potential to advance Australia's regional 
and global national interests.'' In December 
1995 the government announced a new 
securily alliance with Indonesia. This calls on 
both nations to consult with each other on 
external securily issues. 


In 1995, 2.338 people were employed by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
(DFAT) in Australian overseas missions. 40% 
of them were employed in Asia, comprising 
28% locally engaged staff and 12% 
Australian-based staff. These proportions have 
gradually increased since 1985 when 31% of 
DFAT overseas staff were employed in Asia, 
21% locally engaged and 9% Australian-based. 
This proportional increase occurred despite 
an overall decrease in the number of overseas 
staff employed by DFAT throughout the 
world. 


Ar 30 June 1995, there were also 31 Australian 
Agency for International Development 
(AusAID, formerly AIDAB) staff at Australian 
missions in Asia, an increase from 24 in 1990 
and 18 in 1985. Australian aid to the Asian 
region in 1994~—95 totalled $565 million, 38% 
of Australia's total aid for the year. 


In 1994-95 Indonesia had the largest 
proportion of DFAT overseas staff in an Asian 
country at 3%. Between 1985 and 1995, China 
experienced the largest increase in staff 
numbers becoming the second largest DFAT 
overseas post in Asia in 1995, Laos and Viet 
Nam experienced the largest proportional 
increases in staff with Laos more than tripling 
and Viet Nam more than doubling. 


Visits to Laos and Viet Nam bv Australian 
ministers have also increased over the last few 
years, from none in 1985-86 to 4 visits each 


Federal ministerial visitsia; 


Selected Year to June 

countries 1986 1989 1992 1994 
Indonesia 3 4 10 
Japan 4 g g 
Thailand 2 4 ? 
Singapore 4 3 10 7 
Hong Kong 5 6 12 5 
Laos — 1 3 4 
Viet Nam — 1 | 4 
Malaysia 2 1 3 3 
China 4 6 A 2 
Total trips to 

Asia 16 22 35 29 
Total 

overseas trips 45 58 a3 61 


(a) Includes all official ministerial visits made. As a minister 


usually visits more than one country in one tip the 
components do not add to the total. For some trips not 
all the countnes visited in Asia were specified. 


Source: Dapanment of Administrative Services 
(unpublished data} 


in 1993-94, Thailand also experienced a large 
increase in the number of visits, from 2 to 7 
over the same period. Overall the proportion 
of ministers Overscas Visits to Asian nations 
has increased, from 36% in 1985-86 1o 48% in 
1993-94. 


Endnote 


1 Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade Annual 
Report 1994-95, 
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Australia's population 


growth 


POPULATION GROWTH 


in dune 1995, 
Australia's 
population was 18.1 
mitlion, afmost 
twice the size it 
was 40 years ago, 
and four times the 


size in 1970. 





An understanding of the dynamics of 
population growth is fundamental to policy 
making. Changes in fertility, mortality and net 
migration affect the sizc, distribution and 
structure of a population, vital ingredients for 
planning the provision of goods and services, 
such as housing, education, health ancl 
transport facilities’. 


Traditionally, concerns about Australia's 
population centred around the need for 
expansion. It was generally believed that the 
nation would he more securc and prosperous 
with a substantially increased population’. 
The immigration program after World War II 
was based on the belief that Australia was too 
thinly populated to ensure its security, or to 
optimise its cconomic development’. More 
recently however, there has been concern 
about global over-population and the impact 
of population growth on the environment’. 


in was in this context that the House of 
Representatives Standing Committee for Long 
Term Strategies released the results of their 
inquiry into Australia’s population ‘carrying 
capacity. The committee acknowledged the 
impact of population size and growth on a 
wide range of social, cconomic and 
environmental issues, and recommended that 
the government adopt an explicit population 
palicy’. 


Actual and projected population 


millions 
30 
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1788 1838 1888 1938 1988 2036 


Source: Australian Demography. Austra#an Demographic 
Statistics (3102.0); Projections of the Populations of 
Ausitalia, States and Territories 1993 to 2041: Series A 
(3222 0) 


Population growth 


The crude dirth rate is the number of births in a 
calendar year per 1,000 of the population al 30 
June, Prior (o 1994, these rates were based on the 
mean population tor the calendar year. 


The crezde death rate is the number of deaths in 
a calendar year per 1,000 of the population at 30 
June. Prior to 1994, these rates were based on the 
mean population for the calendar year. 


The growth rate is the change in the population 
chiving the calendar year expressed as a4 
proportion of the population at the beginning of 
the year. 


Population statistics prior to 1961 exclude 
‘huill-blooded’ Aboriginal and Torres Strait. 
Islancler people. 


Population projections 


‘The ABS produces several series of population 
projections hased on different combinations of 
assuimpuions about mortality, fertility and 
migration. Most of the dala presented here are 
from Series A of the 1993-2041 projections 
because the assumptions (medium fertility and 
law overseas migration) most closely reflect 
prevailing trends. Some comparisons with Series 
BD (medium fertility and high net overseas 
migration) are also included. 


For detailed information on the assumptions 
underlying the population projections, sec 
Projections of the Populations of Australia, Stetes 
and Territories, 1993 to 2041 (3222.0). 


Components of population 
growth 


Population growth is governed by natural 
increase (the difference between births and 
deaths} and net migration (the difference 
berween immigration and emigration} (see 
Australian Social Trends 1995 pp. 11-15 Nef 
overseas migration). 


Australia's population grew from 3.8 million 
at the turn of the century to 18.1 million in 
June 1995. While the population has grown 
steadily this century, rates of growth have 
fluctuated from year to year. These 
fluctuations are largely the result of 
fluctuations in net overseas migration, the 
growth from natural increase having been 
comparatively steady. Migration to Australia is 
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controlled by government policy, and net 
migration is influenced by the political, 
economic and social conditions which 
motivate people to migrate to and from 
Australia. 


The main source of population growth since 
the turn of the century has been natural 
increase. 67% of the population growth 
between 1901 and 1994 can be attributed to 
natural increase, and the remainder to net 
overseas migration. Both bicth and death rates 
have declined sinec the turn of the century, 
with birth rates falling faster than death rates. 
While death rates have declined steadily this 
century, birth rates have shown greater 
fluctuations from year to year. 


Mortality decline has been attributed to 
improvements in public health measures such 
as personal hygicne, a safe water supply, 
better sewage disposal, and advances in 
medical technology (see Australian Social 
Trends 1995 pp. 51-54 Life expectancy 
trends). 


The age-sex profile of a population, itself a 
legacy of past patterns of growth, influences 
natural increase through both fertility and 
mortality rates. For example, a population 
with a relatively young age profile can expect 
a large number of births even if most women 


have few children. This is because of the large 
number of women of childbearing age. 
Converscly, as the population ages, the 
number of deaths can be expected to increasc 
because of the relatively large numbers of 
alder people. 


The steady growth of the population at the 
national level masks considerable variation at 
the regtonal, state and territory level. Some 
regions have experienced population decline. 
Each component of population growth, 
natural increase and net overseas migration 
shows variation at the regional level (see 
Population — state surmmary table p. 3). 
However, the most significant factor in 
regional variation in growth rates is net 
internal migration (see Australian Social 
Trends 1995 pp. 16-20 Internal migration). 


The early decades (1901-45) 


From the turn of the century until 

World War I (1901-13) the average annual 
growth rate was high at 2.5%. This was due to 
a high birth rate, and high net overseas 
migration in the latter part of the period. 


In 1911, the year of Australia's first national 
census, Australia had a young population 
whose age-sex profile had becn formed by a 
long period of high fertility and high 


Population and components of growth 
Average annual growth rate 





Population 





Population at end Net overseas 
Period/year{a) of perlod Natural increase migration increase 

‘000 % %ey Yo 
Up ta 1906 3 765.3 
1901-13 4,893.7 1.8 0.6 2.3 
1914-19 5,903.8 1.4 0.0 1.4 
1920-29 6,436.2 1.5 0.7 2.1 
1930-38 6,935.9 0.9 0.0 0.9 
1939-45 7,430.2 0.9 0.1 1.0 
1946-60 10,391.9 1.6 1.0 2.7 
1961-70 12,663.5 1.3 0.9 2.1 
1971-80 14,807.4 1.0 0.5 1.5 
1981-90 17,169.8 0.9 0.7 1.6 
1991 17,984.5 0.8 0.5 1.3 
1992 17,573.2 0.8 0.3 1.1 
1993 17,746.6 0.8 0.2 1.0 
1994p 17,931.8 0.7 0.3 1.0 





(a) At 31 December. 


Source: Austratian Demographic Trends (3102.0) 
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Age-sex profile of Australia’s 
population, 1911 


Age 
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Source: Census of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1971: 
Vol i 


mortality. Almost 12% of the population were 
under 5, and only 4% were aged 65 or over. 
The median age was 24 years. 


During World War I, disruptions to civilian 

migration caused a decline in net migration. 
Growth from natural increase also declined 
stcadily, from 1.8% in 1914 to 1.1% in 1919. 
This was due to a fall in the crude birth rate, 


Components of population growth 
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POPULATION GROWTH 


and a rise in the crude death rate. Average 
annual population growth ratcs fell from 2.3% 
in the period 1901-13 to 1.4% in the period 
1914-19. 


Growth rates recovered in the post-war 
period, despite a fall in the crude bicth rate. 
Annual growth rates averaged 2.1% in the 
1920s. The increase in growth rates during 
this period was associated with increasing 
levels of migration to Australia following 
World War I, 


The economic collapse in 1929 and the 
depression during the 1930s led to a sharp 
decline in growth rates, falling to an average 
of 0.9% in the period 1930-38. This decline in 
growth was associated with low levels of net 
migration, and a sharp decline in the crude 
birth rate. This fel! to 16.4 per 1,000 
population in 1934, the lowest rate recorded 
up to that point in the century. it did not fall 
to this level again until 1976. The rate of 
growth from natural increase fell to 6.7% in 
1934 and 1935, the lowest rate recorded this 
century. 


During World War II annual growth rates 
remained relatively low, averaging 1.0% for 
the period 1939-45. While the crude birth 
rate increased during the war years and the 
population grew through natural increase, 
growth through net migration was low. 


The post-war period (1946-60) 


The post-war period from 1946-60 saw high 
annual growth rates averaging 2.7% per year. 
Migration was an important component of 
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2 
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1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 1961 1971 1981 199+ 2001 20411 2021 2031 2041 


Source: Austratian Demography; Ausiralian Demographic Statistics (3101.0); Australian Demographic Trends (3102.0); 
Projections of the Populations of Austraia, States and Terrtories 1993 to 2041: Series A (3222.0) 
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this growth with the government actively 
encouraging migration 10 boast Australia's 
population. During this period net overseas 
migration added 1.2 million pcople to the 
population, many of them Furopeans 
displaced by World War II. 44% of this 
increase occured during the four years from 


1949-1952. 


Despite the high contribution of net 
migcation, most of the growth during this 
period was due to natural increase, the 
well-documented ‘haby boom’. This could 
more appropriately be termed a ‘marriage 
boom’. A greater proportion of the 
population married and had children, and 
women were starting and completing their 
childbearing earlier’. The proportion of 
women aged 15 and over who had ever 
married increased from 64% in 1921 to 79% 
in 1961 (see Australian Social Trends 1995 pp. 
33-37 Trends in marriage and divorce). 
Despite individual women having fewer 
children, a large number of children were 
born during this period because an increasing 
proportion of women had children (sce 
Trends in fertility pp. 36-40). 


The sixties and seventies 
(1961-80) 


Population growth remained relatively high 
during the 1960s, averaging 2.1% per year. 
Rates of natural increase and net overseas 
migration eased back slightly from the high 
levels of the post-war period. Part of the 


Crude birth and death ratesia 


rate 
45 


30 


15 


Death rate 


1860 
(a) Rates per 1,900 population. 


1900 


1950 


decline in natural increase is attributed to the 
availability of oral contraception from 1961. 


Growth rates fell sharply in the first half of the 
1970s, from a peak of 2.1% in 1970 to 1.0% in 
1975. The average annual growth rate for the 
1970s was 1.5%. Levels of net migration 
declined as the cconomy slowed and 
employment opportunities contracted. 
During the same period there was a decline in 
fertility. 


By the end of the 1970s fertility levels were 
even lower than those during the great 
depression, and were below replacement 
level (the fertility level required for a 
population to replace itself without 
immigration in the long-term). This decline 
Was associated with social and econumic 
developments, including higher levels of 
education and increasing numbers of women 
entering the labour force. Mortality rates were 
also falling, although at an insufficient pace to 
offset the fall in fertility, leading to a fall in 
growth due to natural increase irom 1.2% in 
1970 to 0.8% in 1980. 


Recent developments 
(1981-94) 


Australia's population increased from 15.1 
million at the end of 1981 to 18.1 million in 
June 1995. Average arinual growth rates 
declined in this period, falling from 1.7% in 
1981 to 1.0% in 1994. Australia's average 
annual growth rate for the period 1990-95 of 
1.2% was lower than the world average 


rate 





2000 2040 


Source: Australian Demography, Australian Demographic Statistics (3101.0); Australian Demagraphic Trends (3102.0); 
Projections of the Populations of Australia, States and Territories 1993 to 2041: Series A (d222.0} 
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annual rate over this period (1.6%), but 

similar to the rates of a number of other 
countrics such as the USA, New /caland, 
China, Singapore and Thailand’. 


The rate of growth due to natural increase 
continued to decline berween 1981 and 1994, 
with fertility remaining below replacement 
level and death rates declining at almost all 
ages. The rate of growth due to net migration 
fluctuated considerably during this period. 
recording some of the lowest and highest 
rates since World War II. 


In 1995 Australia’s ave-sex profile reflected a 
low fertilitylow mortality population. 7% of 
the population were under 5, and 12% were 
65 or over. The median age was 42 years. 


Where to from here? 


In the latest population projections produced 
by the ABS, growth rates are projected to 
continue to decline lor at least the next 50 
years, largely the result of expected declines 
in natural increase. The decline in natural 
increase is a combination of an assumed fall 
in the birth rate and an increase in the death 
rate duc to the ageing of the population. By 
2041, the population growth rate under 
scrics A assumptions (medium fertility and 
low overseas migration) is projected to be 
0.3%. Under an alternative assumption of 


POPHUEATION GROWTH 


high net overseas migration (Series D), the 
srowth rate is projected to be 0.5% in 2041. 


The population is projected to increase from 
17.9 million in 1994 to between 24.9 million 
(Series A assumptions) and 26.7 million 
(Series D assumptions) in 2041. Under Series 
A assumptions, migration is projected to 
overtake natural increase as the most 
significant component of growth around the 
year 2026. This contrasts with the pattern of 
growth in the twentieth century, when natural 
increase was overall, the most significant 
component of growth. 


Although net migration is projected to take 
over from natural increase as the most 
significant component of growth next 
century, che population will continue to grow 
through natural increase for some time. 
Despite fertility being below replacement 
level, Australia’s population is projected to 
grow through natural increase until at lease 
2041 because of the large numbers of women 
of childbearing age. This is an echo effect of 
the post war ‘baby boom’, as the 
erandchildren of the large number of people 
born in the 1950s and 60s have their children. 
Even if Australia has no future net overseas 
migration, the population would continue to 
grow until 2032, peaking at about 20.5 
million people. 


Age-sex profile of Australia’s population 
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POPULATION 


The age-sex profile of the population 
projected for 2041 reflects a long period of 
low fertility and low mortality. A prominent 
feature is the relatively large proportion of 
older people, particularly older women. 
Although the proportion of women aged 65 
or more in the population is projected to 


increase from 6.7% in 1995 to 12.3% in 2041, 


women of all ages will have increased their 
share of the total population by only a small 
amount (from 50.2% in 1995 to 50.9% in 
2041). The projected median age of the 
population in 2041 is 41 years. 
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Capital city growth 
and development 





The growth of 
Australia’s capital 
cities has slowed 
since the late 
1980s. Aithough 
natural increase 
contributed most to 
capital city growth, 
net migration 
caused most of the 
differences in 
growth between 


capital cities. 


POPULATION GROWTH 


Australia is one of the most highly urbanised 
countries in the world. 63% of all Australians 
lived in state and territory capital cities in 
1994. The character of Australia’s capital cities 
is shaped by the increasingly diverse range of 
people who live in them. 


Recent government policy initiatives relating 
to urban development include the Building 
Better Cities Program and the Australian 
Urban and Regional Development Review. 
These have sought to integrate urban and 
regional planning and to improve urban 
management, particularly relating to social 
equily, economic efficiency and 
environmental quality’. 


Capital city populations 


In 1994 the largest capital city in Australia was 
Sydney with a population of 3.7 million. 
Melbourne was the next largest with 3.2 
million, 39% of Australia's total population 
lived in Sydney or Melboume. Brisbane, 
Adelaide and Perth a]l had populations over 
onc million. 


The proportion of the state population living 
in state capitals varied according to the city. 
41% of Tasmanians lived in Hobart, whereas 
South Australia, Western Australia and 
Victoria had high proportions (72-73%) of 
their populations living in theic capital cities. 


While a large proportion of Australia's 
population lives in capital cities these citics 
still have relatively small populations 


Capital cities 


The boundaries of a city are often difficult to 
determine and invariably change over time. 
Choosing the exact area which represents a city 
aflects the estimarign of that city’s population size 
arn growth, 


Thi this review capital city refers to the statistical 
(livision surmounding a state or territory capital. 
Statistical divisions are large regional geographic 
utHts. They represent relatively homogeneous 
regions characterised by identifiable social and 
economic links berween the inhabitants and 
hbeiween the ecanomic units within the region, 
under the unifying influence af one or more 
Major towns or cities. Over the period 1986-94 
capital city statistical divisions have changed to 
correspond io changes in capital city areas. Data 
in this review are based on the 1994 bauricdaries. 


compared to other cities in the world. In 1994 
Tokyo was the largest city in the world with 
26.5 million people, more than the entire 
population of Australia. New York was the 
second most populous city, and the largest in 
the United States. It had a population similar 
in size to all of Australia (16.3 million)’. 
Sydney has a similar population to Frankfurt 
in Germany and some of the smaller cities in 
the United States such as Detroit and Dallas. 
Sydney is currently ranked 57th of all cities in 
the world in terms of population size. 


Populations of capital cities at 30 June 








1986 1994 
Capital cities Population % of state Population % of state 

‘000 % ‘000 % 
sydney 3471.6 62.8 3736.7 61.8 
Melbourne 2 967.8 ‘13 3197.8 #15 
Brisbane 1217.3 46.4 1 454.4 45.5 
Perth 1 050.1 72.0 1 238.8 72.8 
Adelaide 1 003.5 72.6 1 076.1 foe 
Hobart 182.1 40.8 194.2 44.1 
Darwin 75.4 48.8 78.1 45.6 
Canberra 257.9 99.6 300.5 99.9 
All capital cities 10 225.6 63.8 1 276.6 63.2 
Australia 16 018.4 17 838.4 


Source: Estimated Aesident Population (Unpublished data} 
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Capital city population annual growth ratesia 


Capital cities 1986-87 1987-88 1988-89 


1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 


% Ye ws) i) “fo 


% % % 
sydney 1.6 1.8 0.9 
Melbourne 1.2 13 1.4 
Brisbane 17 2.1 2.8 
Adelaide 0.8 0.9 1.2 
Perth 2.8 2.9 3.3 
Hobart 0.7 0.5 1.0 
Darwin 2.2 -15 0.2 
Ganberra 20 2.5 1.6 
All capital cities 1.6 1.7 1.6 


{a} Refers to growth between June in the two years specified. 


Source: Estimated Residential Population (unpublished data) 


Growth of capital cities 


Within the capital cities, population growth 
has been uneven. The populations of some 
inner suburbs have declined as the people 
living there have aged and died, and their 
children have grown up and left. Meanwhile, 
the populations of other inner suburbs have 
grown due to urban renewal. Many outer 
suburbs have grown due to an influx of 
younger families to these areas. 


Between 1986 and 1994 the population living 
in capital cities grew by 10%. [lowever, the 
annual rate of growth decreased over this 
period. In 1993-94 the annual growth rate of 
all capital cities was 0.8% compared to 1.6% in 
1986-87. 


Berween 1986 and 1994 the fastesi growing 
cities were Brisbane and Perth with total 
growth of 19% and 18% respectively. 
However, their annual growth rates varied 
over the period. Perth grew most quickly in 
the early part of the period with annual 
growth rates of about 3% in the late 1980s. In 
the 1990s, the annual growth rate slowed and 
was 1.4% in 1993-94. Higher growth in the 
late 1980s compared to the 1990s was a 
common pattern for most capital cities. 


Brisbane was the oniy capital city whose 
annual prowth rate was over 2% in 1993-94. 
Although its annual growth rate declined in 
1989-91 it never fell below the 1986-87 tevel. 
Canberra also experienced annual growth 
rates at around 2% in the early 1990s. 
However Canberra's growth rate declined to 
0.9% in 1993-94. 


Darwin, Adelaide and Hobart continued to 
have low growth rates but Darwin was the 
only capital to have a decline in its population 


0.6 0.8 O7 0.4 0.6 
1.3 1.0 Of 0.3 0.3 
2.4 2.0 22 20 2.3 
1.4 1.2 0.9 0.4 0.5 
2.4 1.1 1.4 1.3 1.4 
1.7 1.0 OF 25 0.5 
07 0.3 0.8 0.7 0.2 
cd 2.9 1.8 1.5 0.9 
1.3 1.1 1.0 0.8 0.8 


during this period. This was in 1987-88 when 
the population fell by 1.5%. This decline was 
the result of a large loss due to net migration. 


Components of growth 


Population growth comprises natural increase 
(the difference between the number of births 
and the number of deaths) and net migration 
(the difference between those moving in and 
those moving out). Berween 1986 and 1994 
natural increase was the major contributor to 
growth in capital city populations, accounting 
for almost two-thirds of the total growth. 
However this proportion varied considerably 
between capitals, from 44% of Brishane's 
growth to 83% of Hobart's, Mctbourne's and 
Sydney's growth. 


Darwin had the highest rate of natural 
increase in the period 1986-94. However, the 


Components of capital city 
population growth, 1986-94 


Natural Wet 
Capital citles increase migration Growth 

%o %o a 
oydney 6.3 1.3 7.6 
Melbourne 6.4 1.3 7.8 
Brisbane 6.7 12.8 19.5 
Adelaide 4.5 2.7 7.2 
Perth Feta 10.5 18.0 
Hokart 5.6 1.1 6.7 
Darwin 12.2 - 8.6 3.6 
Canberra 10.3 6.0 16.2 
Allcapital cities 6.5 3.8 10.3 


Source: Estimated Resident Population (unpublished data} 





large nel migration outflow resulted in very 
low growth overall. 


Like Darwin, Canberra had a high rate of 
natural increase. However it also had a 
sizeable gain through net migration, giving it 
the third highest level of growth for capital 
cities over the period 1986-94. 


Brisbane's high net migration (13%) 
contributed to ic having the highest 
population growth of any capital city in the 
period 1986-94. Perth also had a high rate of 
net migration and consequently the second 
highest overall growth rate. In 1993-94 
Brisbane continued to have high net 
migration (1.5%) although Perth's hac slowed 
La 0.6%. 


Age structure 


Capital cities differ slightly in the median ages 
of their populations. There is a dynamic 
relationship between the median age of a 
city's population and its growth due to 
natural increase. Younger populations are 
likely to produce chilctren. This will both 
increase the city's total population and lower 
the median age. In contrast, older 
populations produce fewer children and have 
higher death rates which decrease a city's 
population and raise the median age. 


In 1994 Darwin had the youngest population 
with a median age of 29.4. It had the lowest 
proportion of people aged 65 ar over (3% of 
the population compared to 12% of the 
population of all capital cities}. It also had the 
highest proportion of pcople of prime 
working age (25-44) with 477% of iis 
population in this group. This reflects a 


Median age of the population in 
capital cities, June 1994 
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Source: Estimated Residential Poouiation {unpublished 
data} 
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tendency for people to move to Darwin for 
work and leave on retirement. As a 
consequence of the numbers of working age 
adults in Darwin, this city also had a higher 
proportion of children than other cities. 


Canberra also had a young median age (40.4 
years) compared to the other capital citics, 
Like Darwin, it had a low proportion of 
people aged 65 and over and a high 
proportion of people of prime working age. It 
also had a high proportion of peaple aged 
15-24, a consequence of the numbers of 
young people who move to Canberra for 
study or work purposes as well as high birth 
rates in Canberra in the 1970s. 


Adelaide with a median age of 34.8 years, had 
the largest proportion of people aged 65 or 
over af any capital city. Hobart also had a 
relatively high proportion of older 
inhabitants. As the populations of Adelaide 
and Hobart age, natural increase will slow 
further and the median age will continuc to 
rise. 


Birthplace 


The proportions of the population who were 
born overseas varies for different capital cities. 
In 1991, 29% of people living in capital cities 
had bcen born in an overseas country. 
However, between cities, this ranged from 
14% in Hobart 10 34% in Perth. 


8% of the pomulation of Australia's capital 
cities had becn born in the United Kingdom 
(UK). This group formed the largest 
proportion of the overseas born population 
in every capital city. In Hobart, Perth and 
Adelaide almost half of the overseas born 
were from this country. 


3.2% of the population in Melbourne and 
2.7% of Lhose in Adelaide had been born in 
Italy. On average over all capital cities, 2.1% of 
the population were from Italy. 


People born in New Zealand were also well 
represented in the population of capital cities. 
However, their proportions varied greatly 
between cities. In Brisbane they accounted for 
4.4% of the population and in Darwin 2.7%. A 
large number of New Zealanders also lived in 
Sydncy although they accounted for only 

1.9% of the population in that city. 


Dwellings 


The mix of dwelling types in a city depends 
on the population growth of the city, the 
availability of land, the city’s planning and 
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POPULATION GROWTH 


Birthplaces of capital city populations, 1991 


Selected birthplaces Sydney 


Australian born 

Overseas born 
United Kingdom 
Italy 
New Zealand 
Yugoslavia 
Greece 
Viet Nam 
Germany 
China 
Lebanon 
Malaysia 

Total population 


Total population(a) 


{a} Includes birthplace not stated. 


Melbourne Brisbane Adelaide Perth 
% % %o % 
68.8 69.7 79.1 43.5 65.8 
ot.2 30.3 20.9 26.5 344.2 
6.1 6.2 fe 11.6 15.2 
ae 3.2 0.6 2.7 2.1 
1.9 1.2 3.4 0.8 23 
1.4 1.9 0.4 0.8 1.0 
1.2 2.2 0.2 1.2 0.3 
1.4 1.5 0.6 0.9 0.7 
0.6 0.8 0.6 17 07 
1.2 0.7 0.3 0.3 0.3 
1.5 0.5 0.1 0.1 0.1 
0.5 0.7 0.3 0.4 1.4 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
‘000 ‘O00 ‘000 ‘O00 ‘O00 
3538.8 3022.4 1333.9 1 023.6 1143.3 


Source: 1991 Census — Community profes, Australia (2722.0) 
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development, and the quality and flexibility of 
urban infrastructures such as roads and public 
transport. Australia's capital cities are 
characterised by high proportions of separate 
houses, 76% overall in 1994. However the mix 
of other dwelling types reflects the different 
growth patterns of the cities. 


High proportions of flats, units and 
apartments tended to be in the cities which 
had grown in the post-war period and were 
particularly popular in the 1960s when there 
was a spate of flat building’. 20% of Sydney's 


Hebart Darwin Canberra’ All capital cities 
% % Yo % 
87.1 74.4 76.0 71.0 
12.9 25.6 24.0 29.0 
5.7 6.9 ? 0 7.8 
0.5 0.6 1.0 2.1 
0.8 er 1.3 1.8 
0.3 0.2 1.4 1.3 
0.3 1.3 0.6 1.2 
0.1 0.4 0.7 1.2 
0.6 0.8 1.0 0.8 
0.1 0.5 Uo 0.7 
0.0 0.0 0.1 0.6 
0.2 0.8 0.6 0.6 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
‘O00 ‘O00 ‘000 ‘ROO 
181.6 = 78.4 279.0 16 601.2 


dwellings and 16% of Melbourne's dwellings 
were flats, units or apartments. Adelaide and 
Perth had the highest proportions of 
semi-detached, row or terrace houses or town 
houses (17% and 14% respectively), reflecting 
the growth of these cities during the 1970s 
and early 1980s. 


High proportions of separate houses reflect in 
part the geography of a city and the 
availability of land. In some cities they may 
also reflect recent housing growth as detached 
housing gained an increasing share of the 


Type of occupied dwellings in capital cities, 1994 


Semi-detached, 

Separate row or terrace Flats, units and 
Capital cities houses and town houses apartments Totaka} Totai(a) 

% "a % % ‘000 
sydney 70.2 10.1 19.6 100.0 1 360.2 
Melbourne 77.5 7.0 15.6 100.0 1170.5 
Brisbane 84.0 4.5 11.6 100.0 560.2 
Adelaide 75.4 17.3 7.0 100.0 438.9 
Perth 7.2 13.2 8.1 100.0 475.3 
Hobart 81.3 7.3 10.6 100.0 45.4 
Darwin x * * + xf kt 7 
Canberra 81.3 9.4 9.3 100.0 110.6 
All capital cities 75.8 9.5 14.5 100.0 4 257.6 


(a} Includes other dwelling structures such as caravans, houseboats and houses or flats attached to a shop. 


Source: Austratian Housing Survey (unpublished data) 
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Dwellings less than 2 years ald in 
capital cities;a, 1994 


Brisbane 
Perth 


Canberraib} 





Adelaide 
Melbourne 
oydney 
Hobart 


0 3. |= g 


(a) Darwin figures not available. 
(b>) Canberra figures are for ACT. 


Source: Austrafan Housing Survey (unpublished data) 


residential construction market in the 1980s 
and this was expected to continue into the 
1990s*. In 1994 in Brisbane, Hobart and 
Canberra, separate houses accounted for over 
80% of all occupied dwellings. 


POPULATION GROWTI 


The age of the dwellings also reflects the 
growth of a city. Cities with recent high 
population growth rates had the highest 
proportions of younger housing stock, In 
1994, 8% of Brisbane's housing stock was less 
than 2 years old. Perth and Canberra also had 
high proportions of dwellings less than 2 
years old. Conversely only 2% of Sydney's 
dwellings and 1% of Hobart's dwellings were 
aged less than 2 vears. 


Endnotes 


1 Australian Urban and Regional Development 
Review (1995) Australian cities and regions: a 
national approach. 


2 United Nations (1994) World Urbanisation 
Prospects. 


3 Paris, C. (1993) Housing Australia, MacMillan 
Education, Melbourne. 
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National and state summary tables ................. 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 


People who live alone on n.. 


in 1995, 11% of adults lived alone. Older people, particularly women, 


were most likely to live alone. 


FAMILY FORMATION 


Trends in fertility eee, 


Australian women are having fewer children than ever before. In 1994, 
41% of births within marriage were the first child of that marriage. 


FAMILY FUNCTIONING 


War veterans and their carers 


in 1995 there were 199.000 Australian war veterans receiving service 


| 


Pensions. 


FAMILY SERVICES 


Principal carers and their caring roles ............. 


Two-thirds of principal carers reported some change in their physical and 
emotional well-being due to their caring role. 
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Family — national summary 


MICU EUI GAGE Units | 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 


ee 





Total families 4033 4087 4146 4236 4319 4456 4502 4587 4638 4709 4791 


Persons who live alone {of persons 8.2 8.2 8.3 8.5 8.4 8.2 8.6 8.9 9.6 9.6 10.0 


aged 15 and cover) 


Average family size {persons} od 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 he 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.1 


Couple families with dependants 467 458 455 45.7 447 443 4397 494 429 416 41.4 


(of all families} 


One parent families with a male 
arent with dependants (of all 
amilies} 


One parent families with a female 
arent with dependants (of all 
amiliés} 


Cauple only families (of all families) 


na na na +.0 0.9 1.0 1.1 1.1 1.0 1.2 1.2 


na na na 7.0 6.8 7.1 7.4 7.9 7.9 7.8 8.5 


29.6 30.2 30.4 30.7 31.5 31.2 21.3 31.1 32.1 re ee 33.6 
na 5.7 na na na na 6.2 na na na na 


455 485 502 509 5398 559 534 533 525 528 57.7 


De facto couples {of ail couples} 


ie bie with dependants, both 
employed (of all couples with 
dependants) 


One parent families with 
dependants, parent employed (of 
all one parent families with dependants) 


na na na nm 302 490 470 457 453 459 £4639 


FAMILY FORMATION 





1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 


vores fate {per 1,000 not married | no. 507 488 46.0 458 455 r446 435 41.7 4i1 398 382 
eee age of men at first years 251 254 258 259 261 263 264 267 269 2870 272 
nore age of women at first years 229 232 235 238 240 242 243 245 247 248 264 
falta ye where both partners %y 66.8 67.1 66.7 67.2 67.1 467.3 +674 #675 672 671 875 
married for the first time [of all 
marriages} 
ae rate {per 1,000 married no. 126 0 109 107 +106 %108 #408 1089 116 #116 121 «412.0 
Median duration of marriage to years 78 77 0678 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.4 7.4 7.6 7.7 
separation 
eh involving children (of all | % 609 6065 597 586 575 553 556 542 52.9 526 nya 
Total fertility rate (per woman) no. 188 189 1.87 185 184 184 #190 185 189 #2187 # 1.85 
Median age of mothers at first years 260 263 265 268 271 273 276 278 280 283 285 
birth within registered marriage 
Births to mothers aged under 20 | % 6.3 5.5 5.9 5.7 5.7 5.7 5.8 5.7 5.4 5.1 5.0 
{of all births) 
ans e mothers aged over 35 (of) % 7.1 7.5 7.9 8.5 3.0 96 100 107 114 #119 ~~ «+129 
Births outside marriage (of all births) | 9% | 148 155 168 180 190 202 219 230 240 249 256 
Births outside marriage % | i] : 
acknowledged by father {of al biths % a 682 706 730 744 759 771 #795 2810 81.7 822 
outside marrage} 
Reference Data on family formation are for the calendar year. Data on de facto couples 
periods: are at census date. Data on other living arrangements are at 30 June from 


1986; prior to that the reference date was 30 July. 
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Family — state summary 


Sa eee bes eee Units Years NSW 


Total families ‘ooo 1995 | 1634 

Persons who live alone (of persans | % 1995 G7 

aged 15 and over} 

Average family size (persons) no. 1995 a2 

Couple families with dependants of, 1995 417 

(of all families} 

One parent families with a mate % 1995 1.1 
arent with dependants (of all 7 

amilies} 

One parent families with a female | 1 4 
arent with dependants (of all vee 
amilies} ; : 

Couple only families (of all families) 99% 1995 a2 1 

De facto couples (of all couples} Of, 1991 7.9 

seen oe with dependants, both YW . 1995 57.8 

employed (of all couples with 

dependants) 

One parent families with i M% 1995 41.3 


dependants, parent employed tof 
all one parent farnihes with dependants) | 





FAMILY FORMATION NSW 
Crude marriage rate ho. | 1994 6.4 
Median age of men at first years | 1994 27.3 
marriage 

Median age of women at first years 1994 25.1 
marriage | 

Marriages where both partners 8, 1994 ~—s«BB.1 
married for the first time (of all 

Marriages) . 

Crude divorce rate no, 1994 2.6 
Median duration of marriage to years 1994 fa 
separation 

Divorces involving children {of all of 1994 50.0 
divorces) 

Total fertility rate (per woman} No. 1994 1.88 
Median age of mothers at first ; 1994 oR 4 
birth within registered marriage cia 

Births to mothers aged under 20 of, 
(of all births} 4 ‘ ee oe 
Births to mothers aged over 35 (of 1994 13.3 
all births) 










Births outside marriage tof all births) ; 3, 1994 DAS 


Births outside manage 82.5 
acknowledged by father (of all births 
outside marrage) 


Yo 


Reference 
periods: 


Vic, 


1 202 
16.0 


= 
42.2 


1.3 


8.0 


32.4 
6.7 
67.2 


91.4 


Vic. 

6.0 
27.3 
25.4 


70.7 


Qid 


868 
9.6 


3.1 
40.1 


ae 


9.0 


35.8 
2 EF 
56.7 


50.7 


Qid 


6.5 
26.8 


24.8 


65.3 


2.6 
&.1 


26.6 


1.86 
28.2 


6.5 
113 


2g? 
81.1 


SA 


395 
12.3 


3.0 
38.3 


1.1 


8.7 


36.5 
ri) 
56.8 


45.5 


SA 


6.1 
ef] 


24.9 


65.1 


2g 
4.3 


47.6 


1.74 
28.8 


4.0 
13.5 


26.5 
84.1 


Tas. 


11.0 


41.7 


31.0 
85.3 


ACT 


Aust. 


ae Semen 


76 


Data on defacto couples are at census date. Data on other living 


atrangements are ar 30 June. 


4 79 
10.6 


3.1 
41.4 


1.2 


¢ 31 








Average family size — the total number of family 
members divided by the number of families. 
Reference: Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Australia (6224.0.40.001) 


Birth — the delivery of a child irrespective of the 
duration of pregnancy who, after being born, 
breathes or shows any ather evidence of life such 
as heart-beat. 

Reference: Births, Australia (3301.05 


Births outside marriage — births where the father was 
nor registered as married to the mother at the time 
ofthe birth, whether or not the parents were living 
fogether at the time of the birth, and whether or 
not the child may subsequently have been 
legitimated or adopted. 

Reference: Births, Australia (3301.05 


Births outside marriage acknowledged by father — 
births outside registered marriage where che 
father's uate js recorded on the birth certificate. 
Reference: Binhs, Australia (3301 0 


Couple family — a family consisting of a male anda 
female pariner who are registered as married or are 
In ade facta relationship. it may include one or 
more dependent children and/or ather family 
members. 
Reference: Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Australia (6224.0.40.001) 


Couple family with dependants — a couple family 
with al least ane dependent child present. 
Reference: labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Australia (6224.0.40.001) 


Couple only family — a couple family with no 
dependent children or other family members (eg 
adult children} present, 

Reference: Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Australia (6224.0.40.001} 


Crude divorce rate — the number of divorces 
granted in the calendar year per 1,000 of the 
estimated resident population at 30 June of that 
year. 

Reference: Divorces, Australia (3307.0) 





Crude marriage rate — the number of marriages 
registered in the calendar year per 1,000 of the 
estimated resident population at 30 June af chat 
year, 

Reference: Marriages, Australia (3306.0) 


De facto couple — a couple who identified themselves 
as de facto partners in a relationship question. 
Reference: Census of Population and Housing 
(2722.0) 


Dependants (dependent children} — all family 
members under 15 and family members aged 13-24 
attending an educational institution hail-time, 
except those classified as husbands, wives, lone 
parents or other family heads. 

Reference: Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Australia (6224 .0.40,001) 


Divorce rate — the number of divorces granted per 
1,000 male or female population registered as 
married, 

Reference: Divorces, Australia (4307.0) 
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Family — definitions and references 


Oivarces involving children — divorces of couples with 
unmarned children of the registered niarriage who 
were under 18 a1 the time of application for 
divarce. Under the Famfly Law Act 1975, acloptect 
and ex-tuptial children and children from a former 
Tegistered marriage may be included (in certain 
cases). Children who are registered as married or 
aged 18 ar more are not subject to custody and 
suardianship orders and are excluded. 

Reference: Divorces, Australia (3307.0) 


Employed — persons aged 15 and over who 
either worked during the reference week for pay, 
profit, commission, payment in kind or without pay 
ia family business, or who had a job but were not 
at work, 
Reference: The Labour Farce, Australia (6203.05 


Family — two or more people relaved by bload, 
registercd marriage, adoplion, ora de Facto 
relationship whe live in the same household, Three 
major family tvpes are iclentificd: couple lamilies, 
one parent families and families of relared adults. 
Families living in non-private dwellings and 
non-family members (such as friends or boarders} 
are excluded. 

Reference: Labour Force Status and O1her 
Characteristics of Fatnilies, Australia (6224.0.40.001} 

Lone parent — the head of a one parent family. 
Reference: Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Australia (6224.0.40.001) 


Marriage rate — the munber of registered marriages 
per 1,000 not married male or female popuiation 
aged 13 and over. 

Reference: Marriages, Australia (3306.0) 


Marriages where both partners married for the first 
time 
Reference: Marriages, Australia (3306.0) 


Median — the value at which half the population falls 
above, and half falls below. 


Median age at first marriage 
Reference: Marriages, Australia (3306.0) 


Median age of mothers at first birth within registered 
marriage 
Reference: Births, Australia (3301.05 


Median duration of marriage to separation — the 
median interval between the date of registered 
marriage and the date of separation, 
Reference: Divorces, Australia (3307.0) 


One parent family with dependants — a parent 
together with atleast one dependent child of 
hissher own. 

Reference: Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Australia (6224.0.40.001} 


Persons who live alone —- persons who are the only 
member of a household. 
Reference: Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Families, Australia (6224,.0.40.001) 


Total fertility rate — the average number of children a 
woman would bear during her lifetime if she 
conformed to the current age-specific fertility rates. 
Reference: Births, Ausiralia (3301.0) 








People who live alone 





in 4995, 11% of 
adults tiving in 
private dwetiings 
lived alone. Older 
people, particularly 
women, were most 


fikely to live alone. 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 


‘The number of people living alone has 
implications for social policy, welfare and 
service delivery. It also reflects social changes 
such as the increase in numbers of divorced 
and widowed people. 


A person's likelihood of living alone ts largely 
determined by their marital statis, which in 
turn is related to their age and whether they 
are male or female. In 1995, the median age 
of never married people was 22, compared to 
44 for people in a registered marriage or de 
facto relationship, 46 lor divorced pcople and 
73 for widowed people. Because of this 
relationship between marital status and age, 
and because young never married people 
generally live with their parents or in group 
households, older people have a greater 
likelihood of living alone. 


The numbers and proportions of adults living 
alone are increasing. In 1986, 1.1 million 
people aged 15 and over (8.9% of the 
population) lived alone. By 1991 there had 
been litthe change in the proportion living 
alone. However, by 1995 it had increased to 
10.5% (1.5 million people}. 


Proportion of people living alone 


Marital status 1986 1991 1995 
Yo i) Ye 
Men 4.3 i? 95 
Never married 12.6 12.6 16.6 
Married 0.4 0.4 0.6 
Divorced’separated 45.3 47.1 53.9 
Widowed 69.0 65.5 64.0 
Wermen 10.4 70.5 1i.5 
Never married 11.3 10.7 12.7 
Married 0.2 0.3 0.3 
Divorced/separated 25.6 27.5 31.2 
Widowed 62.2 64.0 67.2 
All persons 8.9 9.1 10.5 


‘000 ‘G00 ‘000 
436.1 500.2 651.6 
627.8 698.9 806.2 

1063.9 1191.1 1457.8 


Men living alone 
Women living alone 


Total living alone 


Source: Househoid Estimates. Ausiraia (unpublished data) 
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Household estimates 


The household estiinates presented in this review 
are for 30 June of the reference year and refer io 
the population aged 15 and over living in private 
dwellings. The estimates were derived from the 
estimated resident population by applying factars 
based on census dala to adjust for the population 
living in private dwellings. This population was 
then distributed to households on the basis of 
factors derived from the Labour Force Survey. For 
THore iInformafion on the estimation procedure, 
see Lousehold Estimates, Austratia (3229.0). 


A private dwelling is a suite of rooms within a 
building which is selbcontained and intended for 
tong-tern residential use. To be sel-contained, 
the suite of rooms Must possess cooking and 
bathing facilities as part of the building. 


A bousebold is a group of people who usually live 
and eat together. A household may be a family, a 

group household or alone person household, or 
a household containing visitors only (eg a holiday 
home}. A household resides in a private dwelling. 


Because marital status affects a person's 
likelihood of living alone, where indicated in this 
review data have been standardised to the 
marital status distribution of the total population 
at 30 June 1995. The standardised estimates show 
(he proportion of people in a group who would 
live alone if chey had the same marital status 
distribution as the standard population. 


Marital status 


Widowed people, followed by divorced or 
separated people, were more likely to live 
alone than those who had never becn married 
or those who were currently married. In 1995, 
67% of widowed women and 64% of widowed 
men lived alone. There were almost five times 
more widowed women who lived alone 
(414,000) than widowed men (86,000), a 
consequence of the greater life expectancy of 
women. This difference is the main 
contributor to the overall higher proportion 
of women living alone (11.5% compared to 
9.9%). 


41% of women and 54% of men who were 
divorced or separated lived alone. This 
difference is due to women being more likely 
to have custody of the children after marital 
breakdown (sce Australian Social Trends 1995 
pp. 29-32 Children in families ). While there 
were over one and a half times as many 
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women as men who were divorced or 
scparated, more of the men (199,000) than 
the women (178,000) lived alone. 


Of people who had never been married, 17% 
of the men (343,000) and 14% (202,000) of 
the women lived alone. 


States 


There was some difference between states in 
the proportions of people living alone. In 
1995, 13% of people in South Australia ane 
12% in Vasmania lived alone compared to 9% 
in the Australian Capital Territory and 10% in 
the Northern Territory. The proportion of 
people living alone increased between 1986 
and 1995 for all states. The differences 
between states in the proportions of people 
living alone reflect the different marital status 
structures of their populations which in turn 
reflect theic diffcrent age structures (scc 
Population — state summary table p. 3). 


Standardising for marital status reduced the 
differences berween the states, The 
standardised proportions of people living 
alone ranged from 10% in the Australian 
Capital Territory to 13% in South Australia 
and 12% in Tasmania. The higher 
standardised rates in South Australia, 
Tasmania and Western Australia suggest that 
their age and sex structures have an effect 
independent of their marital stacus structures. 


Differences in the tendency to live alone 
between capital cities and other areas of the 


Proportion of people living alone, 
1995 


State Population Standardised rateia) 
Yo “a 
NSW 10.1 10.0 
Vic. 10.6 10.6 
Qld 10.1 10.1 
SA 13.0 12.6 
WA 10.5 11.3 
Tas. 11.9 V1.7 
NT 9.6 10.3 
ACT 9.1 9.8 
Australia 10.5 10.5 


{a) Standardised ta the marital status distribution of 30 
Juné 7995 Australian resident population aged 15 and 
over living in private dwellings. 


source: Household Estimates, Australia (unpublished data) 


Proportion of people living alone, 
1995 


Country Standardised Median 
Of birth Population rate(a) age 

% % years 
Australia 10.7 10.5 38 
UK & Ireland 13.1 14.4 As 
Italy 10.0 13.9 58 
Greece 6.8 14.0 54 
Former 
Yugoslav 
republics 3.2 14.3 47 
Netherlands 10.3 11.2 62 
Germany 16.9 13.6 Bo 
New Zealand 87 10.5 3? 
Viet Nam 40 3.7 <i) 
Poland 20.3 18.2 56 
Other 7g 9.1 41 
Total 19.5 10.5 40 


{a} Standardised to the marital status distribution af 30 
June 1995 Australian resident population aged 15 and 
over living in private dwellings. 


Source: Household Estimates, Austratia (unpublished data! 


state were small. Proportions were generally 
marginally higher in capital cities. 


Country of birth 


The proportion of people living alone varied 
quite substantially by country of birth. Some 
of the country of birth groups with high 
proportions of people living alone (Germany 
and Poland) also had high median ages (56 
and 53 years respectively). In contrast, the 
Viet Nam born population which had the 
lowest proportion of people living alone had 
the lowest median age (33 years). 


When standardised for marital status, the 
proportions of people living alone showed 
less variation by country of birth. In particular, 
the standardised figures for the Italian and 
Greck born populations were 14%, indicating 
that their likelihood of living alone was similar 
to that of people born in other overseas 
countries but that their marital status 
distributions were different. Both groups had 
relatively small proportions of widowed 
people partly because of the tendency for 
older people in these groups to return to 
their country of birth (see Australian Social 
Trends 1994 pp.13—-17 Emigration). 








Proportion of people living alone 
who lived in flats, units or 
apartments, 1994 
Age 
15-24 


2534 
35-44 
45-54 


oo-o4 





65 & over 


0 20 A0 60 
Se 


source: Ausirafian Housing Survey, 1994 (unpublished data} 


Housing 


People who live alone are more likely than 
others to live in flais, units or apartments. In 
1994, 28% of people who lived alone lived in 
such dwellings compared to 12% of all 
houscholds. The likelihood of living in a flat, 
unit Or apartment decreased with age, from 
50% of people aged 15-24 who lived alone to 
19% of those aged 55—64, then increased for 
the 65 and over age group. This is related to 
older people's circumstances and housing 
needs (see Housing for older people pp. 
150-155). 


35% of people living alone were renters 
compared to 28% of all households. The 
likelihood of renting declined! with age, from 
79% of people aged 15-24 living alone to 21% 
of those aged 65 and over. Owners who lived 
alone were most likely to be aged 65 or over 
while purchasers werc most likely to be aged 
35—44, This pattern is similar to the pattern 
for all households’. 


Time use 


Among those who live alone, young people 
spend less time alone than older people. In 
1992. people aged 15-24 spent 10 hours 29 
minutes alone per day, compared to 14 hours 
32 minutes per day for those aged 25-59 and 
19 hours 11 minutes for those aged 60 and 
over. These times include time spent sleeping 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 


Social context of time spent by 
people living alone, 1992 


Social Aged Aged Aged 60 

context 15-24 2559 &over Total 
hrs‘day hrs/day hrs/day hrs/day 

Alone 10.5 14.5 19.2 16.9 

With family 

only({a) 2.0 1.6 1.8 1.8 

With frends 

onty(a) 7 6.2 2.0 4.0 

With family 

&friendsja) 0.2 0.5 0.2 0.3 

Other(b} 1.6 1.2 0.8 1.4 


(a) Administrative, service and shop persannel, crowd or 
undescribed people may also be present. 

(o} Only administrative, service and shop personnel, 
crowd or undescribed people present. 


source: Time Use Survey (unpublished data) 


and on other personal care activities. When 
people under 60 who lived alane spent time 
with others, they spent most time with 
friends, including workmates, almost 10 
hours per day for those aged 15-24 and over 
6 hours per day for those aged 23-59. They 
also spent around 2 hours per day with their 
familics. People aged 60 and over also spent 
about 2 hours per day with their familics only, 
and another 2 hours per day with family and 
tricnds. 


Young people who lived alone spent more 
time on social and entertainment activilies 
than older people. Those aged 15-24 spent 
nearly 4 hours per day on social and 
eniertainment activities, compared to just 
over 2 hours spent by those aged 25-59 and 
just under 2 hours by those aged 60 and over. 
In contrast, older people spent nearly $ hours 
per day on passive Icisure activities such as 
watching TY, reading, relaxing etc, compared 
to just over 3 hours for those aged 25-59 and 
1 and a half hours for those aged 15-24. 
People who lived alone spent less than 1 hour 
per day on active leisure. 


Endnote 


1 Housing characteristics, cosis and conditions 


(4182.0). 





Trends in fertility 





Austraiian women 
are having fewer 
children than ever 
before. in 1994, 
49% of births within 
marriage were the 
first child of that 


marriage. 
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FAMILY FORMATION 


Fert ility is one of the components of 
population growth and changes in fertility 
impact on both the size of the population and 
its structure. Declining fertility leads 
ultimately to an ageing population which has 
policy implications for income support and 
the provision of health and community 
support services (see Australian Social Trends 
1994 pp. 27-29 Projections of the aged 
population). 


Throughout this cennary, the cnade birth rate 
has been declining although there have becn 
fhuctuations, mest notably the recovery after 
the low of the great depression through the 
war years and the ‘baby boom’. However, 
changes in fertility cannot be considered in 
isolation from changes in infant ancl child 
mortality nor from changes in sociccy which 
have increasingly seen children as an 
economic liability rather than the economic 
advantage they were in pre-industrialised 
times. 


In the hundred years 1894-1994, the crude 
birth rate halved, from 31 births per 1,000 
mean population to 14. During the same 
period the infant mortality rate declined 
significantly. En 1894, for every 1,000 babics 


Crude birth rates and infant 
mortality rates 


Crude birth Infant mortality 
Year rateéia} rate(b} 

rate rate 
1894 30.83 103.90 
1904 26.41 61.77 
1914 27.90 71.47 
1924 23.21 57.08 
1934 16.39 43.53 
1944 20.98 31.34 
1954 22.50 22.48 
1964 20.58 19.06 
1974 17.87 16.14 
1984 15.02 9.24 
1994 14.47 5.86 


(a) Births per 1,000 mean population. 
(bo) Deaths under 1+ year per 1.000 live births. 


Source: Australian Demography. Sirths, Australia 
(3301.0); Geaths, Australia (3302.0) 


Family size and fertility 


Births occuring in Australia must be registered 
with the state‘territory Registrars of Births, 
Deaths and Marriages, For binhs, information is 
collected about the mother, father (when 
patemity is acknowledged), the baby, and any 
previous births to the mother from her current 
mamiage. If the mother is not married or has 
been married more than once, information about 
any children from previous relationships is only 
collected by che WA and ACT registries. 


Current family size is calculated from the 
information supplied an previous births. It does 
net take account of childhood deaths, adoptions 
or children not living with the family. Therefore, 
while it reflects the actual number of children a 
mother may have care of, itis mot a complete 
measure of family size. This is particularly 
relevant to the interpretation of data from the 
early part of the century when child mortality was 
high and mothers bore children over a long 
period of ume so that the older ones may have 
left home before the younger Gnes were born. 


The tote/ fertifity rate is the number of babies a 
woman could expect to have in her lifetime given 
the fertility patterns prevailing at rhe lime. The 
fertility rate for a particular age group is the 
number of babies that group of women could 
expect to have given the fertilicy patterns 
prevailing in the group at the time. 


Replacement level fertility is the value of the total 
fertility rate which, when deaths of women of 
child bearing age are taken into account, allows 
replacement of the total population. At current 
levels of mortality it is a total ferulity rate of 2.1. 


born, 104 died before their first birthday. In 
1994 the number was 6. 


Changes in total fertility 


Government concern about population 
growth is not new in Australia. However, 
recent policy has focused on migration while 
in the first half of the century, the concern 
was declining fertility. In 1903, when the 
crude birth rate was lower uhan it had ever 
been before (sec Austratia's population 
growth pp. 17-22), The Royal Commission 
On the Decline in the Birth-rate and On the 
Mortality of Enfants in New South Wales was 
appointed, the first such Royal Commission in 
the English-speaking world. It reported in 
1904 and concluded that ‘...the cause or 
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Increasing access to 
oral contraceptives 
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Source: Australian Demography, Births, Austratia (3301.0) 


causes of the Decline of the Birth ratc must be 
A force or forces over which the people 
themselves have control..."'. In other words. 
couples were limiting the size of their 
families. 


Ai the turn of the century, there were 117 
births per 1,000 women of child bearing age 
(15-44 years). This approximates a total 
fertility rate of 3.5. Jn 1924, the total fertility 
rate was 3.0 and falling. In 1925, a Federal 
Royal Commission on Health was appointed 
to examine the falling birth rate, the high 
maternal and infant death rate and venereal 
disease. 


In 1934, in the middle of the great 
depression, the total fertility rate fell to an 
all-time low of 2.1 babies per woman. Jt then 
increased during the second half of the great 
depression, through World War I, and 
continued to increase until 1961 when it 
reached 3.6 babies per woman. In 1944, 
ironically when the birth rate was increasing 
cowards the ‘baby boom’, the National Health 
and Medical Research Council published an 
Interim Report on the Decline of the 
Birth-rate. 


After the 1961 peak, the total fertility rate [ell 
capidly, to 2.9 babies per woman in the years 
1966-71. This fall has gencraliy been 
attributed to the contraceptive pill becoming 
available but ii also reflects changing social 
attitudes, in particular a change in people's 
perception of desired family size and how 
children should be spaced. The pill merely 
made '...desired family size a practical and 
assured reality”. 





1964 1974 1984 1994 


During the 1970s the total fertility rate 
dropped again, from 2.9 in 1971, falling to 
below replacement level in 1976 where it has 
since remained, This falk was just as marked as 
the fall in the early 1960s, but has not been 
attributed to further improvements in 
contraceptive methods. Rather it has heen 
linkect to the increasing participation of 
women in the labour force coupled with 
changing attitudes to family size, standard of 
living and life-style choices’. 


Current family size 


Current family size is an indicator of the 
average number of children in a family. It 
depends on the preportion of women who, in 
a given year, give birth to their first, second, 


Current family size 
First Sixth or higher Current 


Year births order births family size 
1924 28.9 13.9 oul 
1934 33.5 114.4 2.8 
1944 36.8 6.6 2.4 
1954 32.3 5.0 25 
1964 32.3 6.1 2.6 
1974 39.3 2.9 2.1 
1984 40.2 0.9 2.0 
1994 40.8 0.9 2.0 


(4) Births in the current marriage only. Excludes births 
where birth order was not stated. 


source: Austrafian Demography, Births, Austratia 
(3301.0) 
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Median duration from marriage to first birth 
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source: Australian Demography, Births, Austraiia (3301.0) 


third etc babies. Of married women who gave 
birth in 1924, 29% had their first baby and 
24% had their second. 14% had a stxth or 
higher order birth. Current family sizc was 3.1 
for all married women who gave birth. for 
married women aged 45 or over who gave 
birth, current family size was 7.7. ‘This figure 
approximates completed family size since 
women aged 45 or over may be considered to 
have completed their child bearing. In 1934, 
when the total fertility rate was at its lowest, 
33% of married women who gave birth had a 
first birth, 24% a second and 11% a sixth or 
higher order birth. Current family size had 
declined to 2.8. 


The fall in the total fertility rate between 1924 
and 1934 can be largely attributed to couples 
limiting their current family size rather than to 
deferring marriage or the start of their child 
bearing. [In both the 1921 and 1943 Censuses 


Births outside marriage 
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Source: Australian Demograshy, Sirths, Australia (3301 .D} 
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52% of women aged 15-44 were recorded as 
married. Between 1924 and 1934 there was 
no change in the median duration of marriage 
at first birth (11.6 months). In 1934 current 
family size for women under 25 and over 44 
who gave birth was the same as it had been in 
1924. However, current family size for those 
aged 25-44 had declined since 1924. 


After 1934, the proportion of mothers who 
bore six or more babies continued to decline 
uncil 1952, then increased until 1963, and 
then declined again. In 1981 the proportion 
fell below 1% for the first time and it has 
remained at that level ever since. Current 
family size showed a similar pattern. In 1994 
current family size was 2.0 and for women 
aged 45 or over it was 3.2. 


Apart from a peak during the latter years of 
World War II, the median duration of 
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Indexesia of nuptial and ex-nuptial births 
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source: Austrafian Demography, Births, Australia (3301-0) 


marriage at first birth dic not change much 
until the early 1960s. However, following the 
introduction of the contraceptive pill in 1961, 
a sharp increase occurred lasting throughout 
the 1970s before stabilising at about two and 
a half years. 


Births outside marriage 


The first part of this review has focused on 
births within marriage. Until 1960 such births 
represented more than 95% of all births. 
However, the link between marriage and child 
bearing is weakening as de facto relationships 
become more common (see Australian Social 
Trends 1995 pp. 38-40 Trends in de facto 
partnering). Since 1960 the proportion of 
births which occurred outside marriage 
(cx-nuptial births) has increased steadily, 
reaching 26% in 1994. 


The indexes of nuptial and ex-nuptial births 
show the relative patterns of change in the 
numbers of nuptial and ex-nuptial births. 
Until 1960 the patterns had been similar, both 
increasing by about 70% overall since 1924. 
However, in 1961, when the contraceptive pill 
was first made available in Australia, the 
patterns began to diverge. Initially, use of the 
pill was largely restricted to married women. 
‘Some doctors were reluctant to prescribe for 
unmarried women unless they could justify a 
medical indication...advice to prevent 
pregnancy was considered immoral”. Even in 
the Family Planning Associations the debate 
on whether to extend services to unmarricd 
women and minors (people under the age of 
21) continued until the 1970s. Berween 1961 
and 1971 the number of cx-nuptial births 
doubled while the number of nuptial births 


1964 1974 1984 1994 


increased by 15%. For the next few years the 
number of ex-nuptial births declined slightly 
but started to increase again in 1978 along 
with the increasing number of de facto 
relationships. 


Because of the increasing number of births 
outside marriage and of births in second or 
subsequent marriages, analysis of fertility 
patterns based on births in the current 
marriage only no longer gives the full picture. 
Birth information collected by the Western 
Australian and Australian Capital Territory 
registries includes information on all previous 
births. In 1994, 42% of all women who gave 
birth in Western Australia and 43% of those in 
the Australian Capital Territory had their first 
baby. This is slightly higher than the 39% and 
40% respectively of married mothers who had 
their first baby. 


Current family size, 1994 


Sixth and Current 
First higher order family 


Age births births size 
Yo "0 number 

WA 

Nuptial births 394 08 2.0 

All births 41.5 1.4 2.0 
ACT 

Nuptial births 40.1 @.7 Lg 

All births 425 07 1.9 


(a) Excludes births where birth order was not stated. 


Source: Brths, Austraia (3301 0} 
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Age of mothers 


The last thirty years have seen major changes 
in fertility patterns. Women are not only 
delaying child bearing until much later in 
their lives, they are also having fewer children 
and there is some evidence to suggesi ihat 
they are concentrating their child bearing 
over a shorter span of years. 


Between 1964 and 1994, the fertility rate for 
teenage women {cll from 0.24 ta 0.10. These 
births represented 10% of all births in 1964 
and 5% in 1994. Similarly, the fertility rate for 
women aged 35 and over fell from 0.48 in 
1964 to 0.24 in 1994. These births 
represented 12% and 13% respectively of all 
births. These changes reflect women's greater 
control over their lertility, regardless of age or 
marital status, as well as a tendency to defer 
childbearing associated with incrcascd 
education and employment opportunities. 


In 1964, peak fertility was among 24 year old 
women, with 23% having babies. By 1994, 
peak fertility was among 29 year old women, 
but only 13% had babies. While the 
proportions of women of each age who had a 
baby in the year were consistently less in 1994 
than in 1964, the age concentration of births 
increased slightly. In 1964, 61% of births were 
to women in the ten year peak fertility age 
group (20-29) and 77% were in the fifteen 
year group (17-31). In 1994 the ten year peak 
fertility group (25-34) accounted for 63% of 
births and the fifteen year group (22-46) 
accounted for 83%. 


Proportion of women giving birth 





0 15 20 2 30 3% 40 45 = 50 
Age 


Source: Australian Demography, Births, Austratia 
{3301.0}: Estimated Aesident Population by Sex and Age, 
States and Territories of Austratia (3201.0) 
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War veterans and their 


carers 





fn 1995 there were 
199,000 Australian 
war veterans 
receiving service 


pensions. 


The 50th anniversary of the end of World 
War II was commemorated in 1995. 
Consequently, there was much publicity 
about Australia's war history and the 
well-being of our current war velerans. 
Because of their age and life histories, war 
veterans often have special health, lifestyle 
and financial nceds and many receive income 
support from government pensions or 


benefits. 


Australian involvement in 
conflicts this century 


Australia’s war veteran population is the result 
of Australian involvement in a number of wars 
and conflicts. During this century over 1.5 
million Australian men and women have 
served in cight major wars or conflicts. some 
of them served in more than one. More than 
106,000 people died in action, more than 
200,000 were wounded and more than 
40,000 were taken prisoners of war (POWs). 


The number and proportion of service 
personnel who died, were wounded or were 
POWs varied between conilicts. More 
Australian service personnel were enlisted or 
engaged in World War II than in any other 
conflict. 4% died and 7% were wounded. In 
comparison, 2% died and 7% were wounded 
in the Korean War and 1% dicd and 3% were 
wounded in the Viet Nam War. 


War veterans 


The Department of Veterans Affairs (IVA) 
defines a wer veteran as a person who, under 
the Vetemans' Entitlements Act 1986, has 
undertaken eligible war service, Utider the Act, 
veterans are entitied to a number of benefits. The 
service pension, which is income and assets 
tested, is paid at age 55 for female veterans and at 
age 60 for male veterans. It is also payable ta 
younger veterans who are permanently 
incapacitated far work. In additian, war veterans 
may receive a disabilicy pension, supplementary 
benefits or assistance (such as a health care card}, 
housing loan subsidies and other housing related 
benefits. 


The Survey of Disability, Ageing and Carers 
provides information on older persons (those 
aged 60 or more} and persons with one or more 
disabilities as well as the carers of these wo 
groups, War veterans can be identified from rhis 
survey only if they have a DVA health care card. 
For more information see the Disability, Ageing 
and Carers, Australia: User Guide (4431.0). 


Service pensioners 


In 1995, 199,000 Australian war veterans 
received service pensions. Between 1980 and 
1987 the number of war veterans who 
received service pensions increased from 
146,000 to 234,000. Subsequently the number 
declined. This pattern reflects the large 
numbers of World War II veterans who 
reached their 60s in the early 1980s and 
therefore qualified for the service pension. In 


Australian involvement in 20th century conflicts,) 





Conflict Persons enlisted Deaths Wounded POWs 

No, No. mo. ng. 
Boer War — 1893-1902 16 463 606 538 100 
World War + — 1914-18 416 809(b} 61919 155 000 4044 
Werld War 11 — 1939-45 993 000 39 366 66 553 30 5680 
Korean War— 1950-53 17 164 333 216 2g 
Maiayan Emergency — 1950-60 7 QO0(c} 36 20 na 
Indonesian Controntation — 1960-63 3 500(c} 15 9 na 
Viet Nam War — 1962-73 50 001 520 2 398 na 
{a} Data are not available for the Gulf War of February 1997. 
{6} Excludes RAN. 
(c) Excludes RAN and RAAF. 
Source: Australian War Memonal data arctves 
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War veterans receiving service 
pensions 


1980 1985 1990 1995 


Source: Depanment of Veterans Affairs Annual Renorts 


1995, the average age of war veterans 
receiving a disability or service pension was 
74 years’, reflecting the fact that although 
veterans receiving benefits served in a number 
of different wars, must current veterans (76%) 
served in World War II. 


War veterans with disabilities 


In 1993 there were 256,000 war veterans with 
a Department of Veterans Affairs health care 
card identified in the Survey of Disability, 
Ageing and Carers. 7176 of these (181,000 
people) had a disabling condition. Of these, 
26% reported that their disabling condition 
was caused by involvement in war. 174,000 
war veterans had a physical disorder as their 


War veterans with disabilities, 
1993 


Main disabling Numberof Caused 


condition veterans by war 
‘COG Yo 
Physical conditions 173.9 24.8 
Arthritis 36.9 20.3" 
Disorders of the ear 
and mastoid process 32.4 A5.1 
Circulatory diseases 26.2 20.2" 
Other physical 
disorders 78.1 20.2 
Mental disorders 7.5" 48.0° 
Total 181.4 25.7 


(a) Refers only to those veterans with a health care card. 


Source: Survey of Disability, Ageing and Carers 
{unpublished data} 


main disabling condition. 25% of these 
reported that their condition was caused by 
involvement in war. 


in 1994 arthritis was the main physical 
disorder affecting war veterans. 20% of 
veterans reparted thac their arthritis was 
caused by involvement in war. In contrast, 
while 32,000 veterans had disorders of the ear 
and mastoid process, 45% reported that their 
disorder was caused by invalvement in war, 
Of the 8,000 war vetcrans whose main 
disabling condition was a mental disorder. 
48% reported that their condition was caused 
by tnvolvement in war. 


Veterans needing and receiving domestic assistance, 1993 
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(a} Refers to domestic assistance given by main providers only. Veterans may receive more than one type of domestic 


assistance, 


Source: Survey of Disability, Ageing and Carers (unpublished data) 





Veterans needing and 
receiving domestic help 


In 1993, 116,000 veterans with a health care 
card said they needed help with domestic 
activities. 85% of them reccived formal or 
informal help with such activities. Of these, 
71% received help with home maintenance, 
3995 with transport, 38% with health care and 
47% reccived home help. 


In 1993, 78,900 war veterans received 
informal help for at least one domestic activily 
aml 46,100 received formal help. 63% of 
veterans receiving informal help reccived help 
with hame maintenance, 14% received home 
help and 42% help with transport. Veterans 
who received formal help were most likely to 
receive help with home maintenance or 
health care, both 45%. 
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The type of informal help received differed 
according to the main provider. Wives were 
most likely to provide help around the home: 
husbands, daughters and daughters-in-law 
help with transport; and sons, sons-in-law 
anct other providers help with home 
maintenance, 


For all activitics execpt health care, the main 
source of help for war veterans who had a 
partner was, not surprisingly, the partner. 
Help with health care was most commonly 
formal. War veterans without partners made 
much greater use of formal help. Those who 
received informal help received it mainly from 
their daughters or friends and neighbours. 


Endnote 


] Department of Veterans’ Affairs (unpublished 
data}. 
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Principal carers and 
their caring roles 





Two-thirds of 
principal carers 
reported some 
change in their 
physical and 
emotional 
well-being due to 


their caring role. 


With the increased emphasis on community 
care of people with a handicap and of the 
elderly (see Housing for older people pp. 
150-155), unpaicl informal! care by family 
members is an important source of support 
for people with a hanclicap. In 1993, 541,000 
people were identified as principal carers. 
Almost all (95%) principal carers provided 
care to a family member, most commonly a 
partner, a parent or 4 child. Two-thirds of 
principal carers were women. 


Most (72%) principal carers provided care to 
people living in the same houschold. 
Principal carers who lived with the person 
they cared for generally experienced more 
disruption to their daily lives than those who 
lived in a different houschold. 


Principal carers of partners 


In 1993, 42% of principal carers provided care 
to a partner. Similar numbers of men and 
women were principal carers of partners 
(408,000 and 121,000 respectively). However, 
becausc there were twice as many female 
principal carers as male principal carers a 
higher proportion of the men were principal 
carers of partners (61% compared to 33%). 


43% of principal carers of partners were 
under 55. 38% of male principal carers caring 


Relationship of principal carer to 
recipient of care, 1993 


Principal carers 


Recipient of i ange i 
care Men Women Persons 
%o Ye % 
Partner 60.7 33.4 42.3 
Parent 22.9 30.3 27.9 
Child 3.8* 22.7 16.5 
Other{a} 12.5 13.7 13.3 
Tatal 100.0 100.0 160.0 
‘O00 ‘O00 ‘O00 
Totalecarers 177.2 364.0 541.2 


(a) Other family members (ég brothers, sisters, aunts, 
uncles or grandparents) or non-family members. 


Source: Focus on Famities: Caring in Families (4423.0) 


Types of care and principal 
carers 


informal care/betp is help provided tc a person 
with a ¢lisability, or a person whe is aged 60 or 
over, by family, friends or neighbours. Generally, 
this help is unpaid. 


Self-care is care thar a person would normally 
provide for themselves but, due to their age or 
clisability, is now provicled by a carer. lt includes 
showering, bathing, dressing, eating, toileting, 
bladder or bowel control, 


Provision of care relating toa modbdéety includes 
help with going places away from the house or 
establishment, moving about che house or 
establishment, and transferring to and from a bec! 
or chair. 


Help relating to verbal communication is help 
with understanding or being understood, in the 
persou's native language, by strangers, family, 
friends or staff of an establishment. 


Aprincipal carer is a person aged 15 or over 
who is the main provider of informal care to 
persons who always or sometimes need help for 
the activities of self-care, mobility or verbal 
communication. 


Disability is the presence of one or more ofa 
selected group of limitauons, restrictions or 
impairments which had lasted, or were likely ta 
last, for a period of six months or more. 


Handicap is identified as a limitation in 
performing certain tasks associated with daily 
living, The lumitation must be due to a disability 
and be in relation ta self-care, mobility, verbal 
communication, schooling or employment. 


for a partner were under 55 compared to 48% 
of female principal carers of partners. 


Because principal carers of partners were 
generally older than other carers and more 
likely to be of retirement age, they were the 
least likely of all principal carers to be 
employed. 27% of principal carers of partners 
were receiving the age pension as their main 
source of income. 


Principal! carers of parents 


In 1993, 28% of principal carers provided care 
to their parent(s). The majority (73%) of these 
were women. 62% of principal carers of 
parents did not live in the same houschold as 
the recipient of care. Principal carers of 





Principal carers by age, 1993 
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Principal carers Principal carers Principal carers All principal 

Age : of partners of parents | ot children carersia) 
as aaa acme ee sea : peeestae a 

15-24 1.6* 7.0 >? 3.8 
25-34 8.0 10.1 21.0 12.3 
3o—-44 14.5 26.2 42.3 22.4 
45-54 19.2 36.2 18.0 23.9 
554 20.4 16.7 7.8" 16.9 
65-74 21.1 <i ia 6.6" 13.2 
75 and over 15.5 ne 3.6* 5 
Total 1060.0 400.0 100.0 100.0 

‘O00 000 ‘0G0 ‘000 
Total 229.1 150.9 839.3 541.2 
(a) Includes principal carers of other family members (eg brothers, sisters, aunts, uncles or grandparents) or nan-family 

members. 


Source: Survey of Disability, Ageing and Carers (unpublished data) 


parents were most commonly aged 45-34 
(36%). 


A greater proportion of principal carers of 
parents were employed (55%) than of 
principal carers of children (45%) or partners 
(26%). While looking after parents places 
fewer restrictions con working than looking 
afier children, principal carers of parents still 
experienced some restrictions to their 
working life. 7% of principal carers of parents 


had reduced their work hours and 5% had 
given up work in order to fulfil their caring 
role. Because of their greater likelihood of 
being employed the incomes of principal 
carers of parents tended to be higher than 
those of principal carers of partners or 


children. 


How caring affects principal carers’ working lives, 1993 


Principal carers Principal carers Principal carers 


All principal 


Effect on working life of partners of parents of children carers(a) 
%o % Yo % 
Currently working 26.2 55.5 45.2 39.8 
No change in work hours 22.6 48.4 34.2 34.0 
Reduced hours for caring rote 3.5" 7.0 11.0 5.8 
Not currently working 73.8 44.5 54.8 60.2 
Worked prior to caring role 27.5 17.4 19.6 on. 
Gave up work for caring role 7.o 4 5* 10.4 6.6 
Did not work prior to caring role 46.3 oF. 35.2 af? 
Total 100.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 
‘000 ‘000 000 ‘OOO 
Total 229.1 150.9 89.3 5417.2 
{a} includes principal carers of other farmly members (eg brothers, sisters, aunts, uncles or grandparents) or non-family 
members. 
Source: Survey of Disability, Ageing and Carers (unpublished data) 
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Principal carers of children 


In 1993, 17% of principal carers were 
providers of care to children aged 3 and over 
with a handicap and 93% of these were 
women. 42% of all principal carers of children 
were aged 35-44. 


Caring for children with a hancicap can often 
be a lifelong task for parents. Most of the 
children receiving care were under 15 (59%) 
but 12% were 30 or over. Principal carers of 
children also tend to be in the caring role for 
longer than principal carers of partners or 
parents. In 1993, 45% of those caring for a 
child had been doing so for 10 years or 
longer, compared to 30% caring for a partner 
and 21% caring fora parent. 20% of principal 
carers of children had been in the caring role 
for 20 years or longer, well into the 
adulthood of the child. 


Principal carers of children may be restricted 
by their caring role from cntering the labour 
force, or may have left work or reduced their 
hours of work because of their caring role. 
90% of female principal carers of children 
were cmployed. The majority of these (64%) 
were employed part-time (the highest 
proportion of all carer groups). This is 
because part-time work can better 
accommodate the times when children need 
care. 11% ofall principal carers of children 
had reduced their work hours and 10% had 
given up work in order to fulfil their caring 
role. 


Impact on daily life 


The caring role can place many demands on a 
principal carer's time. These demands can 
Operate as a barrier to other lifestyle choices. 
Carers may be unable lo pursue employment, 
educational or recreational activities because 
of their caring role or to complete regular 
tasks such as housework. 


More principal carers of partners and children 
than principal carers of parcnts reported that 
their caring role affected their ability to do 
housework and go out of the house. This is 
largely because they were more likely chan 
principal carers of parents to live in the same 
household as the recipient of care. 46% of 
principal carers living in the same household 
as the recipient of care reported that their 
caring role affected their ability to do 
housework compared to 19% of those not in 
the same household. 23% of those living in 
the same household as the recipient of care 
experienced difficulties in arranging to go cut 
during the day and 36% experienced 
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Principal carers whose daily 
lives; were affected by the caring 
role, 1993 


Effect on In same Not in same 

daily life(bi household household Total 
Vo is) He 

Less able to go 

outinithe day 23.1 5.1 18.3 

Less able to ga 

out in the 

evening 36.1 4.6* Cf. 

less able to go 

on holiday Al.2 20.5 35.2 

Less able to do 

housework 46.3 18.9 36.45 

Interrupted 

sleep 446 ike Prd 36.4 


(a) Effects on daily lives not Stated have been excluded 
from percentage caiculations. 
(Bb) Excludes minor changes to activities. 


Source: Survey of Disability, Ageing and Carers 
(unpublished data) 


difficulties in arranging to go out during the 
evening. This compared to 6% and 3% 
respectively of those not living in the same 
household. 


Some principal carers reported that their 
caring role led to difficulties in going on 
holiday. 41% of principal carers in the same 
household took fewer holidays or could not 
go on holiday compared to 20% not in the 
same household. The most common reasons 
given were difficulties in arranging alternative 
care or that they could only take holidays with 
the care recipient. 


Carers who lived in the same household as 
the recipient of care were more likely to have 
their sleep interrupted (45%) than carers who 
did not live in the same houschold (16%). In 
both cases, 60% of them reported that the 
interrupted sleep interfered with cheir normal 
daily activities. 


Effect on relationships 


Caring for another person is a rewarding and 
demanding role that can both strengthen 
relationships and place strains on them. In 
1993, 33% of principal carers reported that 
their caring role had brought them closer to 
the recipient of care while 22% reported a 
strain On their relationship. 


Approximately equal proportions of principal 
carers of partners reported feeling closer to 
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Principal carers whose relationships were affected by their caring 


rojieia;, 1993 


Principal carers Principal carers 


Effect on relationships of partners 
%o 
Strain on relationships 

With recipient of care ei. 

With partner(c} 

With other family members 16.5 
Lost contact with friends 23.7 
Erought closer together 

With recipient of care of? 

With partneric} 

With other family members 10.5 


Principal carers All principal 





of parents of children carers(b 
% %e Yo 
19.0 20.1 21.5 

2.5 19.1 
14.9 30.8 Ti? 
16.4 16.7 19.3 
32.8 37.0 33.3 

dU" 14.7 

8.7 12.7 10.0 


(a) Effects on relationships not stated have been excluded from percentage calculations. 
(b) Includes principal carers of other family members (eg brothers. sisters, aunts, uncles or grandparents) or non-family 


members. 
(c) Partners who were not the recipients of care. 


Source: Survey of Disability. Ageing and Carers (unpublished data) 


their partners (28%) as felt a strain on their 
relationship (27%). However, these effects 
differed between men and women. 31% of 
men caring for theic partner felt closer to their 
partner compared to 25% of women. 34% of 
women caring for a partner reported a strain 
on their relationship compared to 19% of 
men. Women caring for their partners who 
found a change at all were more likely to 
experience negalive rather than positive 
effects on all their relationships. 


Principal caress of parents had lower 
proportions reporting relationship strains 
with their partner and with other family 
members than did principal carers of partners 


or children. 10% reporied a strain in relations 
with their partner and 15% reported a strain 
on relations with other family members. 


37% of parents caring for a child felt closer to 
that child, while for 20% the relationship with 
the child was strained. A higher proportion of 
principal carers of children found their 
relationships with their partners (19%) and 
other family members (31%) strained than of 
other principal] carers. 


As principal carers modify their lifestyles to 
accommodate the caring role, they may lose 
touch with existing friends or their friends 
may change. Principal carers of partners were 


How caring affects principal carers’ well-being, 1993 


Principal 
Effect on physical and emotional carers of 
well-being partners 
% 
No change 33.3 
Feel satisfied 14.6 
Feel weary, lack energy 2§.4 


Frequently worried, depressed. angry 30.4 
stress related illness 14.6 


Totalib) 100.0 


Principal Principa! All 
carers of carers of principal 
parents children carersia) 
% % MN, 
35.3 20.1 32.8 
23.3 17.7 13.9 
21.5 41.2 27S 
28.0 44.7 31.0 
8.4 20.5 12.9 
100.0 100.6 100.0 


(a) Includes principal carers of other family members (eg brothers, sisters, aunts, uncles or grandparents) or non-farmmily 


members. 


(b) Components do not add to total because principal carers may report more than one type of effect. 


Source: Focus on Familtes: Caring in Families (4423.9) 
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Principal carers’ main source of help with the caring role, 1993 


Principal carers Principal carers Principal carers All principal 
Main source of help Of partners of parents of children Carers 
% Yo Ye Yo 
Feceived help 26.3 62.7 62.4 4/7? 
Partner ae 16.2 44.3 13.9 
Other family member = 17.4 29.7 9.4 19.9 
Friendia} 1.5* 4.6* i 3.5 
Formal help 9.2 12.2 7.4" 10.3 
No help ?1.7 373 a7.6 52.3 
Total 100.0 190.0 100.0 100.0 


(a} Includes neighbours and other halp. 


Source: Survey of Disability, Ageing and Carers {unpublished data} 


most likely to have lost contact with their 
friends (24%) compared to principal carers of 
chikdren (17%) and of parents (16%). 


Physical and emotional 
well-being 


In 1993, 67% of principal carers reported 
some change in their physical and emcaticnal 
well-being as a result of their caring role. The 
effects varied according to the relationship 
between the carer and the recipient. Principal 
carers of children were more likely than other 
principal carers to have been frequently 
worried, depressed or angry (45%), to have 
felt weary or lacked energy (41%), and to have 
had a stress related illness (21%). Principal 
carers of partners were leasi likely than other 
principal carers to have felt satisfied. 


Support for carers 


Principal carers may necd many types of 
support, such as practical, financial, or simply 
sympathetic understanding. The level of help 
that principal carers need may vary between 
individuals and over time. In 1993, less than 
half (48%) of principal carers received help 
with their caring roles from family, friends or 
formal organisations. Principal carers of 
partners were less likely to have received help 
(28%) than principal carers of parents (63%) 
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ofr principal carers of children (62%). 44% of 
principal carers of children received their 
main help from their partner, while 30% of 
those who cared for a parent received their 
main help from a family mcmber other than a 
partner. Because many principal carers care 
for their partners, the main source of help for 
principal carers overall was family members 
other than a partner. 


Respite care services, such as home respite, 
day care respite or the peer support program, 
were used by 12% of principal carers. 


Most principal carers do not receive any 
training for their caring role, and the majority 
do not belong to a carer support group. 
Principal carers of children represented only 
17% of all principal carers, but 54% of chem 
had received training for their caring role. In 
comparison, 25% of principal carers of 
partners had received training. This is because 
principal carers of children are more likely to 
come into contact with formal support groups 
through information provided by hospitals or 
child health clinics. Principal carers of 
partners are more likely to gradually increase 
their caring responsibilities over ime without 
coming into contact with specialist support 
groups and may therefore be less likely to 
receive training or information about support 


groups. 
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National and state summary tables... 


The health of Indigenous people................ 


Despire the health of Indigenous people being poorer than that of 
non-Indigenous peaple, in 1994 most Indigcnous people reported that 
they were in good health. 


CAUSES OF DEATH 


Accidental death of children .............................. 


In 1994, accidents were the most common cause of cleath arnong children 
aged 1-14 years. 


RISK FACTORS 


Health risk factors and Indigenous 


“8 [=] © | | = anne en aa ede eae a rer 


The lower standard of health of Indigenous people compared to 
non-Indigenous people may be partly due to their highcr cxposure to 
health risk factors. 





a ee 


Medicare: the first ten years ........................... 


Use of Medicare services increased between 1984-85 and 1993-94 from 
an average of 7 per person per year to 10. 
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Linits 
Male life expectancy at birth years 
Female lite expectancy at birth years. 
Total number of deaths ‘DOG i 
Crude death rate (per 1,000 | no. 


population} 


Standardised death rate iper 1.000] no. 
population} 


Infant mortality rate (per 1,000 live | ng. 
births} 


Perinatal mortality rate (per 1,000 | no. 
live births} 


CAUSES OF DEATH 














ischaemic heart disease 
standardised death rate (per 
100,000 population} 


Cancer standardised death rate 
(per 100,000 population) 


Road accident standardised 
death rate iper 100,000 population’) 


Suicide standardised death rate 
(per 100,000 poputatian} 


AIDS-related standardised death 
rate (per 100,000 population) 





RISK FACTORS 


Alcohol, apparent consumption 
per person per day 

Tobacco: apparent consumption 
per person per day 


Total fats: apparent consumption 
ber person per day 


Fully immunised children aged 3 
months to 6 years (of all children 3 
months to 6 years} 





SERVICES 


Average Medicare services 
processed per person 


Acute hospital beds per 1,000 
population 


Average length of stay in hospital 


Doctors (per 100,000 population) 





EXPENDITURE Units 
Persons with private health o, 
INSUrAance tof population) 

Total heath expenditure per g 

person per year (1989-90 prices) 

Total health expenditure as a % 


proportion of GDP (1989-90 prices} 
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1984 


72.5 
79.0 
108.9 
fu] 
eee, 
9.2 
11.9 


15984 


220 


178 
17 
11 


na 


1985 


Bo 
G.7 
ee 


na 


+984 


na 
3.9 
6.7 


nea 


1984 


50.0 
1 420 


fa 


Reference 
periods: 


1985 


72.3 
8.6 
118.8 
75 


8.2 


heal 


1985 


7.4 
5.8 
6.7 


na 


1985 


Af 
1 458 


res 


Health — national summary 


1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 
r7ve8 73.0 73.4 73.4 7a 74.4 
r79.1 79.5 73.5 79.6 80.1 BO.4 
4150 117.5 119.9 124.2 4270.1 119.1 
72 ria 7.2 re! 7.0 6.9 
r?.6 r?.6 rr’. 7.6 7.2 r6.3 
6.3 3.7 8.7 8.0 B.2 7.1 
11.5 10.6 10.7 9.9 10.3 9.6 
1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 
213 208 199 200 186 175 
182 80 184 183 181 181 
19 1? 19 17 15 13 
13 14 13 13 13 14 
na na 1 2 3 S 
1987 1988 #1989 19909 1991 1992 
30.4 30:3 29.5 24.2 28.0 26.9 
6.1 §.0 5.7 5.6 5.4 54 
56.3 55.8 55.4 54.5 43.7 53.7 
na na na 54.1 na na 
1986 1987 1988 #1989 1990 £1991 
7.5 7.8 8.0 8.3 8.3 B.2 
5D. 5.4 ia 5.2 5.0 5.0 
6.5 6.3 6.2 5.9 5.5 5.4 
210 na na na na 920) 
1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 
48.8 43.3 47.0 45.5 445 43.7 
1521 1571 1604 71661 71700) 11714 
7.6 rit r7.6 i 7.3 8.0 


1992 1993 
74,5 75.0 
80.4 80.9 
123.7 121.6 
7A 6.9 
ro.9 6.6 
7.0 6.1 
94 8.2 
1992 1993 
177 162 
181 186 
1? 17 
t3 12 

A 4 
1993 1994 
26.0 pe7.0 
4.8 4.4 
52.2 nya. 
Mel na 
1992 1993 
4.6 98 
4.5 44 
4.8 4AgB 
ne Ped 
19920) («1993 
41.0 39.5 
i744 71790 
roa rg.3 


1994 


75.0 
80.5 
126.7 
7.1 
6.7 
5.9 
8.0 


1994 


161 


181 


10.4 


1994 


of.2 
1835 


8.2 


Risk factor data, services data except doctors per 100,000 population, and 


expenditure data are for the year ended 30 June. 

















Male iife expectancy at birth 


Female life expectancy at birth 
Total number af deaths 

Crude death rate (per 1,000 
Population) 


Standardised death rate (per 1.000 
population) 


Infant mortality rate (per 1.000 live 
births) : 


Perinatal mortality rate (per 1,000 
live births) 


CAUSES OF DEATH 


Ischaemic heart disease 
Standardised death rate {per 
190,000 population) 


Cancer standardised death rate 
{per 100,000 population} 


Road accident standardised 
death rate (per 100,000 population) 


suicide standardised death rate 
{per 100,000 population) 


AIDS-related standardised death 
rate {per 100.900 papulation) 


RISK FACTORS 





High risk drinkers (of persons 18 
years and over} 


Current smokers (of persons 18 
years and over) 


Acceptabie weight (of person 18 
years and over 


Fully immunised children aged 3 
months to 6 years (ef all children 3 
months ta 6 years) 


SERVICES 


Average Medicare services 
processed per person 


Acute hospital beds per 1,000 
population 


Average length of stay in hospital 
Doctors (per 100,000 population} 


EXPENDITURE 


Persons with private health 
INSUrANCE {of population){a} 


years 
years 
‘O00 


no. 
ng. 
no. 


ne. 


Units 


nc. 


. no. 


na. 


| Units | Years 


nd. 


nd. 


Wnits 


ay, 
fo 
%o 


i 


Units 


no. 
no. 


days 
no. 


Yo 


1994 


1994 
1994 
1994 
1394 


| Years 


1989-90 


1983-90 
1983-90 
1995 


Years 


1994-95 
. 1992-93 


1892-93 
1991 


1994-95 


NSW 


f4.g 
60.9 
44.6 

7.4 


6.8 


6.3 


8.3 


NSW 


163 


178 


48.3 
53.9 


NSW 


11.5 
4.3 


47 
ead 


NSW 


Bf.2 


Health — state summary 


Vic, 


75.6 
81.2 
32.4 


34.3 


Qld 


44.8 
80.9 
Bd 

6.8 


6.7 
6.2 
8.1 


Qld 


173 


17? 


14 


31.3 


SA 


75.1 
81.3 
11.7 

&.0 


6.7 
47 


7.9 


3A, 


166 


180 


27.8 
46.5 


49.7 


SA 


9.8 
Dl 


5.0 
256 


SA 


34.3 


WA 


75.6 
61.2 
10.3 


28.1 
48.2 
53.3 


WA 


9.3 
4.0 


47 
206 


WA 


of 


Tas. 


43.2 
79.8 
3.9 
8.3 


7.6 
‘ee 


79 


Tas. 


174 


198 
1? 


15 


atx 


Tas. 


2.8 
28.8 
48.2 


43.0 


Tas. 


9.3 
4.6 


49 
04 


Tas. 


37.3 


39.8 
40.7 


§3.5 


NT 


6.3 
4.3 


5.0 
210 


NT 


13.8 


ACT 


46.7 
81.5 
1.2 
4.1 


6.3 
4.7 


6.0 


ACT 


143 


175 


ACT 


8.8 
3.3 


47 
238 


ACT 


Ral 


Aust. 


75.0 
80.9 
126.7 
7.4 


6.7 
5.3 
8.0 
Aust. 


161 


181 


35.0 


(a) The Australian Capital Territory is included in New South Wales. The Northern Territory fiqure is understated because some funds include Northerr Territar. 


members in other states. 
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Acceptable weight — the estimates are based on 
Quetelet's body mass index (BMI}, which is 
calculated as weight (in kilograms) divided by the 
square of height fin metres}. Persons classified as 
acceptable weight had a BMI of 20.0-25.0, 
Reference: National Health Survey: Health Risk 
Factors (4380.0) 

Acute hospital beds per 1,000 population — total 
number of beds in all hospitals per 1,000 
estimated mean resident population. 

Reference: Department of Health, Housing and 
Community services Annual Report 


AlDS-related deaths — deaths where AIDS was 
determined to be the underlying cause. 
Reference: Causes of Death (3303.0) 


Alcohol: apparent consumption — millilitres of pure 
alcohol (nee total alcoholic beverages} consumed 
divided by the papulation 15 and aver, Apparent 
consumption of beer and spirits is based on the 
quantines on which excise duty was paid, and 
imports cleared for consumption. Apparent 
consumption of wine comprises quantities sald 
by winemakers and imports cleared for 
consumpuion, Hame-made beer and wine is 
excluded. 

Reference: Apparent Consumption of Foodstuffs 
and Nutrients, Australia (4306.0) 


Apparent consumption — equals {commercial 
production + estimated home production + 
IMports -+ apening stocks} minus (exports — 
usage for processed food + non-food usage + 
washige + closing stocks} divided by the 
population, 

Reference: Apparent Consumption of Foodstutts 
and Nutrietits, Australia (4306.05 


Average length of stay in hospital — che toral 
number of occupied hed days in both public and 
private hospitals divided by the total number of 
admissions, 

Reference: Australian Institute of Health and 
Welfare Health Expenefiture 


Average Medicare services processed — average 
number of services processed per person 
enrolled in Meclicare, 

Reference: Health Insurance Commission Azruel 
Report 


Cancer — malignant neoplasms. 
Reference: Causes of Death, Australia (4303.0) 


Crudé death rate — number of deaths registered 
lung the calendar year per 1,000 of the 
estimated resident papulation ar 40 June of chat 
year. For years prior to 1904, it is based on the 
mean estimated resident population for the 
calendar vear. 

Reference: Deaths, Australia (3362.0) 


Current smokers — persons aged 18 years and over 
who smoke ane or more manufactured (packet) 
cigarettes, rall-your-own cigarettes, cigars or 
pipes per day. Smoking excludes chewing 
tobacco and smoking of non-tobacce products. 
Reference: National Health Survey; Health Risk 
Factors (4380.0) 


Doctors per 100,000 population — the number of 
general niedical practitioners and specialist 
medical practitioners per 100,000 mean 
estimated resident population. 

Reference: Characteristics of Persons Employed 
in Health Occupations, Australia (4346.0) 


Health — definitions and references 


Fetal death — the delivery of a child weighing ar 
least 300 prams at delivery (or, when birthweight 
is unavailable, al at least 22 weeks gestation) 
which did not, at any time after delivery, breathe 
or show any other evidence of life such as a 
heartbeat, 

Relerence: Perinatal Deaths, Australia (3304.0) 


Fully immunised — the proportion of children 
reported as having received all the required 
vaccinations for diphtheria, tetanus, poliomyelitis, 
whooping cough, measles and inumps for their 
age. The required vaccinations are based on the 
1986 NITI&MRC Standard Childhood Vaccination 
Schedule. 

Relerence: Children's Immunisation (4352.05 


High risk drinkers — men aged 18 and over who 
drank more than 75m of absolute alcoho} per day 
ancl women aged 18 and over who drank more 
than 500m] of absolute alcohol per day. 

Reference: National Health Survey: Health Risk 
Factors (4380.0) 


Infant mortality rate — the annual numnber of deaths 
of children under one year of age per 1,000 live 
hirths. 


Reference: Deaths, Australia (3302.05 


Ischaemic heart disease — heart attack (acute 
myocardial infarction, coronary occlusion) and 
ANgind CANgiNa PECtarisy, 

Reference: Causes of Death (3303.0) 

Life expectancy at birth — the average number of 
years a person might expect to live if the 
age-specific dearh rates of the given period 
cononued throughout his or her lifetime. 
Reference: Deaths, Australia (3302.0) 


Live birth — the delivery of a child weighing at least 
900 grams at delivery for, when birthweight is 
unavailable, of at least 22 weeks gestation) who 
alter being bom, breathed or showed any other 
evidence of life such as a heartbeat. 

Reference: Perinatal Deaths, Australia (3304.03 


Motor vehicle traffic accident 
Reference: Causes of Dearth (3303.0) 


Neonatal death — any child weighing ac least S00 
grams at delivery (or, when birthweight is 
unavailable, of at least 22 weeks gestation) wha 
was bom alive (as defined under live birth) and 
who died within 26 days of birth. 

Reference: Perinatal Deaths, Australia (4304.41) 


Perinatal mortality rate — the number of fetal and 
neonatal deaths per 1,000 live births and fetal 
deaths combined. 

Reference: Perinatal Deaths, Australia (3304.03 


Persons with private health insurance —- proportion 
ofthe total population with private basic hospital 
insurance, The source of these data has changed 
since the previous edition, 

Reference: Private Health Insurance 
Administration Council Anmueal Heport 1994-95 


Standardised death rate — the overall death rate 
that would have prevailed in a standard 
population if it had experienced at each age the 
death rates of the population being studied. The 
standard population used is the 1991 Australian 
population. 

Reterence: Deaths, Australia ($402.0) 

Suicide 

Reference: Causes of Death (3303.0) 
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Tobacco: apparent consumption — grams of Total health expenditure as a proportion of GBP — 


tobacco consumed divided by the population rota} health expenditure as a proportion of gross 
aged 15 and over. Apparent consumption of domestic product at constant 1989-90 prices. 
tobacco is based on the quantity on which import Reference: Australian Instinire of Healih ancl 
duty and excise was paid and does not include Wellare Health Expenditure 


duty or excise free tobacco. 


Total heaith expenditure per person — total health 
Reference: Foreign Trade Microfiche ME14 P perp otal Nea 


expenditure per person in Australian dollars ar. 


Total fats: apparent consumption — the total fat constant 1989-90 prices. 
content of food apparently consumed, in grams, Reference: Australian Institure of Health and 
divided by the total population, Wellare Health Expenditure 


Reference: Apparent Consminption of Foodstuffs 
and Nutrients, Australia (4306.0) 
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The health of 
Indigenous people 





HEALTH STATUS 


By most health siatus measures, the health 
of Indigcnous people is poorer than that of 
non-Indigenous people. The life expectancy 
at birth of Indigenous people is estimated to 
be 15-20 years less than that of 
non-Indigenous people, and their death rates 
are more than double those of 
non-indigenous people’. Indigenous peuple 
arc more likely than non-indigenous people 
to suller from a range of diseases such as 
diabetes mellitus, respiratory disorders, ear 
disease, eye disorders, and some cancers’. 
Disorders of growth and nutrition are 
prevalent among Indigenous people. 
However, there have been improvements in 
some areas of health for Indigenous people 
since the 1970s’. 


Despite the heaith 
of indrgenous 
people being poorer 
than that of 
non-indigenous 
peopie, in 1994 
most Indigenous 
people reported 
that they were in 


good health. 


Causes of death 


After standardising for the difference in the 
age structure of the populatign, che 
Indigenous death rate in 1994 was 1,959 per 
100,000 population compared to 710 per 
100,000 for the total population. Ischaemic 
heart discase was the leading cause of 
Incligenous deaths, followed by respiratory 
diseases, cancer and stroke. These four causes 
were also the main causes of death in the total 
population, but in a ditferent order with 
cancer leading and respiralory diseases 
fourth. 


Causes of death per 100,000 
population, 1994 


Indigenous 
Cause of death people(a) All people 

rate rate 
Ischaemic heart disease 377.4 171.4 
Respiratory diseases 267.0 55.8 
Cancer 2a7 2 188.7 
Stroke 231.9 72.0 
Diabetes 139.2 15.4 
Other heart disease 125.8 43.1 
Road traffic accidents 47.9 11.0 
Suicide 20.5 12if 


All deaths 1958.9 710.2 


(a) Indigenous deaths data are for WA, SA, NT and ACT 


only. Indigenous age-specific death rates are 
standardised to the 1994 total Australian population. 


eource: Causes af Death, Australia (unpublished data) 


Indigenous health 


Selfassessed health status refers to the overall 
level of health reported hy Indigenous people 
aged 13 and over. For peaple aged less than 13. 
information was provided by the child's parent or 
a responsible adult member of the houscholcl. 
Seltassessed health status is nat always a reliable 
Indicator of true health status. 


Recent iliness conditions refer ta conditions 
Gtlness, injury or disability) experienced in the 
hyo weeks prior to interview. They may include 
long-term conditions experienced in the period. 


Long-term iilmess conditions refer lo conditians 
which had lasted for six monchs or more. 


Health actions refer to activities such as visting a 
doctor, taking medication, or charging caily 
routines in the two weeks prior (o inicrview. 


Capital city comprises all state and territory 
capital city statistical divisions. Other urban 
comprises ail centres with a total population of 
1,000 and over, excluding capital cities. Rural 
comprises rural areas and towns with a toral 
population of Jess than 1,000 people. Mosr 
remote Indigenous communities are included in 
this category. 


Self-assessed health status 


In 1994, 32% of Indigenous people reported 
their health as good and 32% reported it as 
very good. A further 24% reported their health 
as excellent. Indigenous men were more 
likely than Indigenous women to report their 
health as excellent or very good. 


A person's self-assessced health status varies 
according to many factors, such as their 
awareness and expectations of health and 
their level of health relative to other people in 
their community. However, there is also a link 
between self-assessed health status and 
illness. In 1994, Indigenaus people who 
reported suticring an illness were more likely 
than those who had not reported an illness to 
assess their health status as fair or poor. 
Among those who reported suffering an 
illness condition, those with a long-term 
illness were more likely than those with a 
recent illness 19 report their health status as 
fair ar poor. 
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STAPES 


Self-assessed health status of 
Indigenous peoples, 1994 





Excellent 
Very good 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 
0 10 20 30 40 
“fe 


{a} Percentage calculations exclude self-assessed health 
Status not stated. 


Source: National Aboriginal and Torres Strait islander 
Survey, 1994; Detaied findings (4196.0) 


illiness experienced 


In 1994, 41% of Indigenous people reported 
that they had experienced a recent illness. 
Men and women reported similar ratcs of 
occurrence of recent illness. The recent illness 
conditions that people reported may have 
been related to a long-term illness condition. 


The most commonly reported recent illness 
conditions were diseases of the respiratory 
system (35%). This includes conditions such 
as asthma, bronchitis and emphysema, as well 
as minor illnesses such as colds and sore 
throats. 


In 1994, 35% of Indigenous people reported 
that they suffered from a long-term illness 
condition. The most common long-term 


The National Aboriginal Health 
strategy* 


The overall aim of the National Aboriginal Health 

Strategy (NAHS)} is to provide all Indigenous 

people with the same ievel of access to health 

services and facilities as other Australians by the 

year 2001. ‘Fhe specific goals of the strategy are: 

* to improve health standards and raise life 
EXPeClallcy; 

® to provide better access to health services, 
inchiding hospitals and health clinics, 

® to provide better housing; 

# to provide power, water, sewerage and roads 
in cammumnities; 

# =o provide a high level of participation in 
health decision-making processes, including 
representation on hospital boards anc in 
nationa! forums; 

@ to provide training and employment far 
Indigenous peopte in health-related work; 

* (co provide better support in the areas of 
infonnation, education, training, research 
and evaiuation: 

@ ‘to establish new community-controlled 
Indigenous health organisations and upgrade 
existing ones; 

® to decrease the amount of substance abuse; 

® for state and territory governments ta 
provide culturally appropriate drug and 
alcohol counselling services, complemented 
by commonwealth initiatives in the 
prevenlion area. 


ilincss condition was asthma (13%), followed 
by ear or hearing problems (9%) and high 
blood pressurc (6%). Females were slightly 
more likely than males to report suffering 
from most long-term illness conditions. 


The type of illness that people suffer can be 
affected by their participation in hcalth risk 
behaviours. For example, discases of the 
respiratory system, which were the most 


Indigenous people who experienced a recent illness, 1994 


Type of Iliness experienced Males Females Persons 
% % % 
Diseases of the respiratory system 33.6 35.4 34.5 
Symptoms, signs and ill-defined conditions 16.6 19.7 18.2 
Injury and poisoning 16.0 8.6 12.1 
Diseases of the circulatory system 9.4 12.3 10.9 
Diseases of the nervous system and sense organs 9.9 9.7 9.8 
Diseases of the skin and subcutaneous tissue 9.2 8.4 8.9 
Diseases of the muscuioskeletal system and connective tissue 9.2 76 8.4 
Total Indigenous people who experienced a recent illnessia) 39.9 42.5 41.2 


(a) Includes people who suffered other illness conditions. Peaple may have reported more than one type of illness. 


source: National Aboriginal and Torres Strait islander Survey. 1994: Detaifed findings (4190.0) 





Indigenous people who 
experienced selected long-term 
itiness conditions, 1994 


Type of illness 


condition Males Females Fersons 
%o Yo % 
Asthma 12.3 14.6 13.5 
Ear or hearing 
problems 10.2 8.5 9.4 
High blood pressure 5.6 1.2 6.4 
ekin problems 3 6.4 6.0 
Chest problems 52 §.1 5.2 
Heart problems 4.1 4.3 4.2 
Diabetes 3.5 4.8 41 
Kidney problems 2.4 x Pd 3.1 
Eye problemsia} 27 2.1 2.4 
(a) Excludes eye problems which can be corrected by 
glasses. 


source: National Aboriginal and Torres Strait islander 
Survey, 1994; Detaied findings (4190.0) 


common recent illnesses among Indigenous 
people, are affected by health risk behaviours 
such as smoking. In 1994, half of all 
Indigenous people aged 13 and over were 
smokers (sce Health risk factors of 
indigenous people pp. 62-65). 


The type of illness that a person suffers also 
varies according to their age. For cxample, 
long-term illnesses such as heart problems, 
diabetes and high blood pressure were mast 
common among Indigenous people aged 45 
and over. The presence of such conditions 
may also be related to factors such as poor 
diet and lack of exercise. 


Health actions 


In 1994, 44% of Indigenous people took some 
health action, such as seeing a health 
professional or taking medication, in the two 
weeks prior to the survey, The most common 
action was taking medication (32%). This was 
followed by consulting a doctor (19%) and 
reducing daily activities (13%). Females were 
more likely than males to have undertaken a 
health action (47% compared to 42%). 


Indigenous people living in capital cities were 
more likely than those living in other urban 
or rural areas 1o take a health action. This may 
be due to better access to health facilities, as 
well as to higher levels of health education 
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Health actions undertaken by 
indigenous people, 1994 


Type of health Capital Other 

action taken cities urban Rural Total 
Oy Me % % 

Used medication 40.9 309 25.8 32.1 

Consulted doctor 26.3 17.9 13.1 18.8 

Reduced daily 

activities 16.8 12.2 92 12.6 

Visited 

emergency’ 5.8 8.5 8.8 7.8 

outpatients clinic 

Consulted 

Aboriginal health 2.7 48 106 6.0 

worker 

Gonsulted nurse 3.5 4.1 8.6 5.3 

Used bush 3.0 25 6.1 4.7 

medicine 

Was admitted to 

hospital 1.8 2.5 3.1 2.5 

Tatal who took a 

health actionia) 53.0 47.1 39.8 444 


(a) Percentages do not add to total because people may 


undertake more than one type of health action. 


Source: Nafional Aboriginat and Torres Strait islander 
Survey, 1994; Detailed findings (4190.0) 


among Indigenous people living in capital 
Cites, 


The actions undertaken by Indigenous pcople 
also varied according to geographic location. 
Indigenous people living in rural areas were 
less likely to consult a doctor than those living 
in capital cities or other urban areas. 
However, they were more likely to visit an 
emergency or outpatients clinic, consuit an 
Aboriginal health worker or consult a nurse. 
This may be duc to differences in access to 
various types of health services. People in 
rural areas are less likely than those living in 
capital cities or other urban areas to have 
access 10.4 doctor. 


Access to health services 


In 1994, 89% of Indigenous househelds had 
permanent access (acccss at least 3 days pcr 
week) within 25km to a nurse, 82% had 
access {0 a doctor, 80% to a bahy health 
service and 69% to a dentist. 


Indigenous people living in rural areas were 
less likely to have permanent access within 
25km to health services than those living in 
urban areas. In 1994, 41% of Indigenous 
households in rural arcas had access to 4 
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Households with access.) to health services within 25km, 1994 


Type of health service 


Nurse 

Doctor'GP 

Baby health services 
Dentist 

Aboriginal health worker 
Mental health services 
Flying medical services 


Capital city Other urban 

Permanent Visiting Permanent = Visiting 
% % Ms 

93.0 6.1 96.5 1.8 

= eed 4a 94.8 3.8 

96.9 2.1 86.2 10.7 

96.3 =< 75.8 9.2 

74.8 7.8 fo. 10.9 

83.1 4.3 96.8 15.6 
oe _ 22.8 


Rural Total 


Permanent Visiting Permanent = Visiting 


“fe % % Yo 
70.0 8.4 8a.4 48 
41.3 38.9 82.4 12.3 
43.0 a2.7 80,0 rae) 
18.5 24.8 69.0 9.9 
Avi IoD 67.8 11.2 
13.6 10.1 36.1 10.6 
43.2 i 21.0 





(a) Permanent access is available at least 3 days per week and visiting access is availabie between 2 days per week and once a month. This question was 
asked on the community form, not on the household form, and the answers were applied ta all the househalds in the cammunity. 


Source: National Aboriginal and Torres Strait istander Survey, 1994: Detailed finaings (4190.0) 
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doctor, compared ta 96% of Indigenous 
households in capital cities and 95% in other 
urban areas. However, the majority (70%) of 
Indigenous households in rural areas had 
access 10a nurse. 


Many people who do not have permanent 
access to various health services have visiting 
access, which is access between 2 days per 
week and once a month. Visiting access is 
particularly important in rural areas where 
39% of households had visiting access within 
25km to a doctor or GP, and 33% to baby 
health services. 


An important type of visiting health care, 
especially in rural areas, are Oying medical 
services. In 1994, 21% of Indigenous people 
had access 10 flying medical services. As 
expected, a greater proponion of Indigenous 
people in rural areas (43%) than those in 
capital cities (3%) or other urban areas (23%) 
had access to flying medical serviccs. 


The availability of transport also affects a 
person's access to various health services. For 
example, a person who has no transport and 
lives 25km from a permancnt health service 15 
likely to have more difficulty accessing the 
service than a person who lives further away 
but has a car or regular public transport 
service available. In addition, the type of 
health service a person has access to may not 
be an accurate measure of the service they 
obtain. For cxample, a nurse working in an 
arca where there are only limited health 
services may perform some duties that 
another health professional would normally 
perform. Therefore, ifa person does not have 


access to a baby health service they may still 
have access to a doctor or nurse who can 
peovide similar services. 


Attitudes to health services 


In 1994, most of Indigenous people aged 13 
and over reported that they had no problems 
with their local health service. Of those who 
did report problems, the mast commonly 
reported problem was having to wait coo long 
for treatment (55%), foowed by inadequate 
facilities or staffing (22%) and inadequate 
hours of operation (14%). 


Females were more likely than males to report 
problems with their local health services. This 
is probably because females are more likely to 
use their local health services. People in rural 
areas were more likely than people in the 
capital cities or other urban areas, ta report 
problems with their local health services. This 
is related to lower levels of access to health 
services in rural areas, 


Endnotes 


1 Australian Institute of Health and Welfare (1995) 
Australian health trends, 1995. 


2 National Health Strategy (1992) Enough to make 
you sick: How income and environment affect 
beaith Research Paper No. 1, September 1992. 


3 Reid, |). & Tromp, P. (1991) The Health of 
Aboriginal Austrafta Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 


4 Australian Institute of Health and Welfare (1992) 
Aboriginal Heatth Information Bulletin, No. 17. 








Accidental death of 
children 


CAUSES OF DEATH 





in 1994, accidents Accidents are a major cause of preventable 
death among children. Understanding the 


were the most nature and circumstances of childhood 


common cause of accidents can assist those developing accident 
prevention strategies and programs. Some 
death among accident prevention strategies already in place 


children aged 1-14 im Australia include legislation on bicycle 
helmet use, swimming pool fencing and 
years, lower speed limits in school zones. 


Kidsafe, formerly known as the Child Accident 
Prevention Foundation of Australia, was 
established in the International Year of the 
Child {1979}, Its purpose is to focus on the 
prevention of unintentional child injury and 
death. The organisation contributes to the 
development of Australian standarcls, and 
provides policy advice to various government 
departments and ministers, other agencies 
and the public’. 


Accidental deaths 


In 1994, 13% of child deaths were caused by 
accidents. However, this proportion appears 
low due to the relatively large numbers of 
pcrinatal deaths and deaths due to congenital 
anomalies among children in their first year of 
life. Among children aged 1-14, accidents 
were the leading cause of death, accounting 
for one-third of all deaths in this age group. 


Selected causes of death of 
children, 1994 


Causeof Under 14 59 10-14 


death 1yéar years years years Total 
no. no. no. na. no. 

Perinatal 

conditions 684 7 1 0 692 
Congenttal 

anomalies 454 46 15 21 536 
Accidents 22 115 69 82 291 
Malignant 

neoplasms 6 46 51 59 162 
Diseases of 

the nervous 

system a5 45 22 20 122 
Respiratory 

diseases 25 19 a 10 BF 


Alldeaths 1512 361 196 248 2317 


source: Causes of Death, Australia (unpublished data} 


Accidental death 


The data presented in this review are from the 
ABS Causes of Death collection, which is 
compiled from data provided by stare and 
teritary Registrars of Births, Deaths and 
Marriages. In this collection accidental death 
refers to deaths from acciclents or poisonings 
which occured without obvious human intention 
to produce them. It includes deaths duc to moror 
vehicle accidents, accidental poisoning, 

accidental fails, drowning, fires and inhalation or 
injestion of foreign bodies such as hurtons, 
marbles etc. It comprises International 
Classification of Diseases codes F80Q-F929. 


A child is any person uncer the age of 15. 


In comparison 3% of deaths among actults 
were accidental. 


Between 1984 and 1994, 4.724 children died 
as a result of accidents. The death rate from 
accidents among children fell from 13 to 8 per 
100,000 children over the period. This 
decrease was largest among children aged 
0-4. In this age group the death rate due to 
accidents fell from 19 to 11 deaths per 
106,000 children. This is mainly duc to 
decreases in the number of children aged 0-4 
dying from motor vehicle traffic accidents and 
from accidents involving submersion, 
suffocation and foreign bodies. These 
decreases are probably linked to the 


Accidental deaths per 100,000 
children 


rate 


1984 1986 1988 1990 1992 1994 


Sources: Causes of Death, Austratia (unpublished data): 
Estimated Resident Population, by Sex and Age. States 
and Territores of Australia (3201.0) 
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Of DFATH 


Child accidental death rateia, 
1992-94 


4 5-9 10-14 
State(d) years years years Total 

rate rate rate rate 
NSW 12.2 6.4 6.3 8.4 
Vic, 11.4 4.8 5.5 7.3 
Qid 17.5 8.2 9.4 eed 
SA 13.1 8.2 6.0 9.1 
WA 44.1 51 1.4 £8 
Tas. 13.4 0.2 7.4 9.9 
NT 35.5 16.8 13.9 22.5 
ACT 14.6 9.0 45 9.4 
Australia 13.6 6.6 6.9 9.0 


(a} Average annual deaths per 100,000 children. 
(o} Refers to state-teritory of registration. 


Sources: Causes of Death, Austratia (unpublished data): 
Estimated Aasident Population by Sex and Age, States 
and Territones of Australia (3201.0) 


introduction of legislation on the use of baby 
capsules in cars, as well as laws in most states 
and territories making fencing around 
swimming pools compulsory. 


Who dies? 


In 1994, almost half (48%) of all children who 
died fram accidents were aged Q—4. ‘This was 
followed by those aged 10-14, who made up 
28% of all accidental deaths. The majority of 
children who died from accidents were boys 
(61%). This was true for all age groups and 
most types of accidents. 


Berween 1992 and 1994, child accidental 
deaths were most common in the Northern 
Territory with an average annual rate of 23 
per 100,000 children. This high rate is mainly 
due to the number of deaths caused by 
submersion, suffocation and foreign bodies. 
The next highest rate was 12 deaths per 
100,600 children in Queensland. Victoria had 
the lowest death rate from accidents at 7 per 
100,000 children. In every state and territory 
children under 5 were the most likely to die 
from an accident. 


Type of accidental death 


Motor vehicle traffic accidents are the most 
common cause of all accidental deaths in 
Australia (see Motor vebicte traffic accidents 
pp. 168-172). In 1994, 127 children were 
killed in motor vehicle traffic accidents, 
accounting for 44% of all child accidental 


international comparison 


In 1992, Australia had a child accidental death rate 
of9 per 100,000 children. Of the countries 
selected, the child accidental death rate for New 
Zealand was highest, at 15 per 100,000 children in 
1991, failowed by USA with a rate of 13 per 
190,000 in 1990. Hong Kong had the lowest rate 
at 4 per 100,000 children in 1991. 


Accidental deaths per 100,000 
children, selected countries 


Country Year Deaths 
rate 
Australia 1992 9.2 
Canada 1991 9.1 
France 1991 10.6 
Hong Kong 1991 5.6 
Italy 1990 6.5 
Japan 1992 8.0 
New Zealand 1881 14.8 
Sweden 1990 5.0 
UK 1992 6.0 
USA 1990 13.3 


Source: World Health Organisation (1993) World 
Health Statistics Annual 


Accidental deaths of children, 1994 


o4 559 1014 
years years years Total 


% Mo wi % 


Type of 
accidental death 


Motor vehicle traffic 


accidents 27.9 53.6 Gee 43.6 
Accidents caused by 

submersion, 

suffocation and 45.7 203 7.3 28.9 


foreign bodies 


Accidents caused by 
fire and flames 10.0 10.1 49 86 


Motor vehicle 
non-traffic accidentsfa) 64 29 37 £x248 


Accidental poisoning 14 #00 36 1/7 


Accidental falls 0.7 14 24 1.4 
Other 7.9 11.6 159 11.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


(a) Refers to any motor vehicle accident which occurs 
entirely in any place other than a public highway. 


Source: Causes of Death, Austratia (unpublished data} 





deaths. 32% of these children were killed in 
accidents involving a motor vehicle and a 
pedestrian, 27% were killed in accidents 
involving two motor vehicles and 11% were 
killed in accidents involving a motor vehicle 
and another vehicle, such as a bicycle. 


Children killed in accidents involving a motor 
vehicle and a pedestrian were most likely to 
be aged 10-14 (39%). This was followed by 
those aged 5—9 (37%). Children killed in 
accidents involving two motor vehicles were 


most likely to be aged 0-4 (50%). 


The second most commen cause of accidental 
deaths among children was submersion, 
suffocation and foreign bodies. In 1994, 84 
children died from accidents caused by 
submersion, suffocation and foreign bodies, 
accounting for 29% of child accidental deaths. 
76% of these deaths were duc to drowning. 
75% af children who died from drowning 
were aged 0-4. The death rate for drowning 
among children has decreased over the past 
decade, from 2.5 deaths per 100,000 children 
in 1984 to 1.7 deaths in 1994. This decrease 
was largest among those aged 0-4, from 3.7 in 
1984 to 3.7 in 1994. 


In 1994, the majority of child deaths due to 
drowning occurred when a child fell or 
wandered into water (58%). 62% of child 
deaths from falling or wandering into water 
occurred in a swimming pool, and 24% 
occurred in a lake, lagoon, dam or water-hole. 


GASES GF DEATH 


Child deaths from drowning or 
submersion, 1994 


Type of accidental O04 55 £41014 


drowning years years years Total 
no, no. no. no. 

Fell or wandered 

into water 34 3 0 af 

Swimming, paddling 

or wading 7 rd 3 V7 

Drowned in bathtub 7 0 1 8 

Other 0 1 1 2 

Total 48 11 5 64 


Source: Gauses of Death, Austraia (unpublished data) 


The second most common type of death from 
drowning occurred when a child was 
swimming, paddling or wading (27%). 47% of 
child deaths from swimming, paddling or 
wading occurred in a lake, lagoon, dam or 
water-hole, and 35% occurred in a swimming 


pool, 


Endnote 


1] Department of Human Services and Health and 
Australian Institute of Health and Welfare (1994) 
Injury prevention and control in Australia: a 
review of current programs and activities. 








Health risk factors and 
Indigenous people 





The lower standard 
of health of 
indigenous people 
compared to 
non-indigenous 
people may be 
partly due to their 
higher exposure to 


health risk factors. 


RISK FACTORS 


The overall health of Indi genous Australians 
is worse than that of the total population (see 
The health of Indigenous people pp. 55-58). 
Health risk factors such as the use of tobacco, 
alcohol and other drugs, as well as inadequate 
diet and nutrition, impact on people's health. 
Examining the link between risk factors and 
illness can lead to the development of 
strategies to improve health. 


In the opinion of Indigenous people, the 
abuse of alcohal and other substances is one 
of their major health problems. The National 
Aboriginal Health Strategy includes a series of 
targets aimed at reducing this and other 
health risk behaviour’. 


Perceived health risks 


In 1994, of the health cisk factors listed, 
Indigenous people most commonly identified 
alcohol as a problem in their local area (59%). 
This was followed by drugs (30%), ane 
diet/nutrition (20%). A similar proportion of 


Indigenous people's perceived 
health risk factorsia, 1994 


Dlet! Other 
Age Alcohol Drugs nutrition substances 
Ye Yo % Yo 


13-17 49.5 30.0 12.2 4.9 
18-24 63.4 a2.8 16.3 4.8 
25-34 61.5 31.4 21.2 6.0 
3o-44 62.6 33.0 257 6.4 
45-54 58.1 28.7 24.7 8.0 
65-4 56.9 212 227 ae 
65 & over 51.9 16.8 17.0 2 
Total 59.1 30.3 19.7 5.6 


‘000 000 ‘000 ‘000 
1143 586 38.0 10.8 


{a) Refers to the proportion in each age group who 
perceived the health risk factors listed to be a problem 
in their local area. People could identify more than one 
risk factor. Percentage calculations exclude perceived 
health risk factors not stated. Data exclude prisoners. 

(b) Total people who identified each health risk factor as a 
problem in their local area. 


Totalib} 


Source: National Aboriginal and Torres Strait istander 
Survey, 7994 (unpublished data) 


Health risk factors 


Health risk factors are those factors which 
increase the chance an inclividual has of 
developing an illness or injury. Health risk factors 
include tobacco and aleohol consumption, lack of 
exercise, poor diet, low or excess weight and 
exposure to accidental injury. In this review the 
population refers to people aged 13 and over. 


Care should be taken when considering the link 
berween risk factors and illness conditions. 
People suffering from an illness may not be 
currently cnagaging in anv health nsk behaviours. 
However, they may have engaged in health risk 
behaviours before they developed the illness 
condition, 


This review presents data on the proportion of 
Indigenous peaple who reported being current 
smokers and drinkers. Strictly comparable data 
are not available for the entire Australian 
population, However, to give an indication of 
whether Indigenous rates are high or low in 
comparison to the general population, 
Population Survey Monitor (FSM) data can be 
used. In May 1994, the PSM collected data on the 
smoking and drinking behaviour of people aged 
18 and over. It found thal 24% of people were 
smokers and 58% of people had consumed 
alcohol in the previous week. 


Capital city comprises all state and territory 
capital city statistical divisions, Other urban 
comprises all centres with a total population of 
1,000 and over, excluding capital cities. Reeve! 
comprises rural areas and towns with a total 
population of less than 1,000 people, Most 
remote Indigenous communities are included in 
this category. 


males and females reported drugs as a health 
problem in their local area. However, males 
were slightly more likely than females to 
report alcohol as a problem (60% compared 
to 38%) while females were slightly more 
likely than males to report diet/nutrition as a 
health problem (22% compared to 18%). 


People aged 18—44 were more likely than 
those in other age groups to perceive alcohol 
(62%) and drugs (32%) as a problem in their 
local area. Those aged 35-54 were more likely 
than people in other age groups to report diet 
and nutrition (25%) as a health problem in 
their local area. This may be because many 
people have family responsibilities at this age. 








KRiSK FACTORS 


Period since Indigenous people last consumed alcohol, 1994 





Period since Aged Aged Aged Aged Aged Aged Aged 65 
last consumed alechol 13-17 18-24 25-34 35-44 45-64 55-64 over Total 
4 % % %% % % % % 

fotal who consumed aicenel/a} 285 745 "37 f22 604 47.2 34.7 Gt? 
One week or less ago 92 4688 484 49.6 40.6 31.1 25.9 39.4 
Over 1weektoundert monthago 8&2 128 127 97 11.1 7.9 42" 10.7 
1 month to under 3 months ago 42 5.6 4.8 B2 4.1 45% 3.1* 47 
3 months to under 12 months ago 7.0 ia 8.0 Fa 4.5 4.7 ve 6.8 

Total who did not consume alcoho! 741.5 255 263 278 39.6 52.8 65.9 38.3 

Total 100.0 100. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


000 = '000—s ‘000 ‘000 ‘000 = ‘G00 ‘O00 ‘O00 
Total people — 33.7 41.7 515 33.6 19.6 10.8 7.6 197.5 


(a} Refers to peaple who drank in the previous 12 months. 


Source: National Aboriginal and Torres Strait (siander Survey. 1994 (unpublished data} 


Alcohol use aged 13 and over said they were smokers. 
Males were more likely than females to smoke 
Excessive consumption of alcohol is a major (54% comparcd to 46%), 


cisk factor for many illnesses. In the 1994 
National Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander § Tobacco consumption among Indigenous 
Survey information was not collected on level people varies by age. In 1994, 22% of 


of alcohol consumption. Indigenous people Indigenous people aged 13-17 reported 
were asked the period of time since they had being smokers. This rose to 63% for those 
last consumed alcohol. 62% of Indigenous aged 25-34, then decreased to 25% for those 
people reported that they had consumed aged 65 and over. 


alcohol in the previous year. Males were more 
likely than females to report that they had 
consumed alcohol (69% compared to 33%). 
Proportion of Indigenous people 


In 1994, 29% of Indigenous peopic aged 

13~17 reported that they et se A who smoke), 1994 

alechol in the previous year. This rose to 74% Age Males Females Persons 

for people aged 18-34, and decreased to 34% o%, oi, of, 

for those aged 65 and over. This pattern is 

similar for the total population (see Australian ee aoe eke Bee 

Social Trends 1995 pp. 62-65 Alcohol use). 18-24 61.4 53.4 or 

In 1994, 39% of Indigenous people reported re sas mae oe 

that they had consumed alcohol in the 35-44 61.7 §3.1 57.3 

previous week. This represented almost 45-54 53.6 45.1 49.3 

two-thirds (64%) of all Indigenous people 

who had consumed alcohol in the previous 55-64 46.5 23.9 38.0 

year suggesting that most people who 65 & over 38.0 16.1 25.1 

consumed alcohol did so regularly. Almost 

half of all Indigenous people aged 18-44 had a oe aie os 

consumed alcohol in the previous week 

(49%). ‘000 000 ‘000 
Total smokers 52.6 45.6 98.2 

Tobacco use (a) Smokers refer to ail people who reported smoking 

cigarettes, Percentage calculations exclude smoker 

Tobacco use is recognised as a major status not stated, 

preventabie causc of disease, disability and 

death. In 1994, 50% of Indigenous people Source: National Aboriginal and Torres Strait islander 


Survey, 1994 {unpublished data) 
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Smoking status of indigenous 
people who had a long-term 
illness, 1994 


Type of Illness Non- 
experienced Smoker(a} smoker Totalib' 
% %o a 
Asthma 12.3 TZ 12.8 
High blaod pressure 9.0 10.6 9.8 
Diabetes 5.5 o0 6.2 
Chest problems 7.4 4§ 6.0 
Heart problems 47 6.3 5S 
Kidney prceblems 4.7 3.0 4.1 
Total who had a 
long-term illnessic) 38.4 39.0 38.7 
‘000 ‘000 000 
Total who had a 


{a) Refers to all people who reported smaking cigarettes. 

(6) Includes smoker status not stated. 

{c) Includes other long-term dinesses. Components do nat 
add to totals because a person may experience more 
than one type of illness. 


source: National Aboriginal and Torres Strait tsiander 
Survey, 7994 (unpublished data} 


In 1994, smokers and non-smokers were 
about equally likely 19 report experiencing a 
long-term illness. This may be due to people 
giving up smoking when they develop an 
iliness. It is also associated with long-term 
illnesses occurring at older ages, when people 
are less likely to be smokers. 


Diet 


People's diets are a major determinant of their 
health status. Many Indigenous pcople suffer 
from a range of health problems which may 
be linked to inadequate diet. They may also 
lack a secure, affordable, quality food supply, 
especially people in remote communities’. In 
1994, 5% of Indigenous people aged 13 and 
over reported that they had gone without 
food for one day of more during the previous 
four weeks. 


Of those people who went without food, 39% 
did so for 1-3 days and 34% for 4-6 days. 16% 
did not state the length of time they went 
without food. Indigenous people living in 
rural areas were more likely than those in 
capital cities or other urban areas to go 
without food. In 1994, over half (52%) of all 
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Indigenous people who went 
without food, 1994 


Length of time people went 
without food{a) 


Geographic 13 4-6 Over 6 Total 
location days days days (b) 
a 9 eo %o 
Capital city 236 6.0* 30.1% 23.6 
Other urban 33.2 18.1 13.1% 24.3 
Rural 43.1 75.8 568 452.1 
Totalic) 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


‘000 ‘000 ‘000 = 8=6‘000 


Total people who 
went without food 4.2 od 1.2 10.8 


(a) Refers to jength of time peaple went without food in the 
previous four weeks. This question was asked on the 
househotd form, and the answers were applied te alll 
individuals in the household. 

(6b) Includes periad without food not stated, 


Source: National Aboriginal and Torres Strait Istander 
Survey, 1994 (unpublished data) 


people who went without food were living in 
rural areas. 


Indigenous people may go without food for 
many reasons, In 1994, the most common 
reason reported was not having enough 
money, reported by 92% of people who went 
without food. 


Breastfeeding is an important health issue for 
children. Often the growth of Indigenous 
chiddren is impeded by infection and by poor 
nutritional intake. Promotion of breastfeeding 
is the primary strategy to ensure adequate 
growth in the first six months of life’. 


In 1994, 71% of all Indigenous children aged 
Q-12 either were being or had been breastfed. 
The proportion of children who either were 
being or had been breastfed was highest 
among those aged under 2 years (76%). It was 
lowest among those aged 12 (63%). This 
indicates increased participation in 
breastfeeding among Indigenous people over 
lime. 


Relative weight 


Being overweight or obese is associated with 
increased morbidity and mortality from 
non-insulin dependent diabetes mellinis, 
coronary heart disease, hypertension, gall 
bladder disease, and some rypes of cancers’. 





Relative weight of Indigenous people, by long-term iliness 


experienced, 1994 


RISK FACTORS 


Type of illness experienced Underweight Acceptable weight Overweight Obese Totaltr) 
% % % % % 
Total who fad a fong-term winessic) = 37.0 36.1 47.6 47.8 38.7 
Asthma 13.0 11.7 12.8 15.6 12.8 
Ear or hearing problems 3.8 8.8 12.5 12.4 10.0 
High blood pressure 2.4 57 12.4 17.48 9.8 
Diabetes 0.9" 3.7 70 10.9 6.2 
Chest problems 9,5 6.2 7.0 5.6 6.0 
Skin problems 6.1 6.0 5.9 7.6 5.9 
Heart problems 4.5 3.9 6.7 7.6 5.5 
Kidney problems 4.0 oo 4.6 4.6 4.1 
Eye prablemsiad) 2.4 2.8 3.8 3.4 3.0 
Total who did not have a long-term 
iiness 63.0 63.9 58.4 B22 61.3 
Tatal 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
‘O00 ‘000 ‘00 ‘000 ‘000 
Total people a2.2 49.3 42.3 33.2 197.5 


(a) Relative weight is calculated using a body mass index {BMI} score, which is a persan’s weight in kilograms divided by 
the square of their height in metres. Underweight refers to a BMI of less than 20; acceptable weight refers to a BMI of 20 
to 25: overweight refers to a BMI of over 25 to 30; and obese relers to a BMI greater than 30. 


(b} Includes weight not stated. 





(c} Includes other long-term illnesses. Components do not add to total because people may report more than one type of 


illness. 


{id} Excludes eye problems which can be corrected by glasses. 


Source: Nationat Aboriginal and Torres Strait islander Survey, 1994 {unpublished data) 


In 1994, of Indigenous people who were 
measured, 34% were of acceptable weight, 
15% were underweight, 29% were overweight 
and the remaining 23% were obese. Males 
were more likely than females to be of 
acceptable weight (33% compared to 32%). 
Indigenous people were less likely than all 
Australians to be of acceptable weight. In 
1989--90 the National Health Survey found 
that 50% of people aged 18 and over were of 
acceptable weight, 12% were underweight, 
29% were overweight and the remaining 9% 
were obese. 


In 1994, Indigenous people who were obese 
were more likely than others to report a 
long-term illness. 48% of obese people and 
42% of overweight people said they suffered a 
long-term illness, compared to 36% of people 


of acceptable weight and 37% of peaple who 
were underweight. People who were 
overweight or obese were more likely to 
report suffering from diabetes, heart problems 
and high blood pressure than those who were 
of acceptable weight or underweight. 


Endnotes 


1 National Aboriginal Health Strategy Working 
Party (1989) A national Aboriginal beaith 
strategy. 


2 Depactment of Health, Housing and Community 
Services (1993) Goals and targets for Australia's 
bealth in the pear 2000 and beyond, University 
of Sydney. 
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Use of Medicare 
services increased 
between 4984-85 
and 1993-94 from 
an average of 7 per 
person per year to 
10. 
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The federal government introduced 
Medicare, Australia's national health insurance 
scheme, in February 1984. Medicare provides 
free access 10 hospital services for all 
Australian residents, and benefits 10 help 
meet the cost of a range of medical services. 
Medicare is partly funded by a tax levy. 
Benefits payable under the scheme are 
administered by the Health Insurance 
Commission (HIC). In 1993-94 the HIC 
processed 180 million services and paid out 
$4.4 billion in benefits’. 


Since the introduction of Medicare, private 
health insurance funds have mainly 
concentrated on providing benefits for 
hospital and medical practitioner services 
received by private patients in private and 
public hospitals’. 


Increasing use of Medicare 


There has heen increasing use of Medicare 
services since its inception, The avcrage 
number of Medicare services used per person 
in a year increased by 41%, from 7 services in 
1984-85 to 10 in 1993-94. 


Rates are higher for females than males. In 
1993-94 females used on average 12 services 


Average number of Medicare 
services used per person 





Age 
Standard 
Year Males Females Persons -ised{a) 
7 rate rate rate rate 
1984-85 5.6 8.8 72 7.4 
1985-86 5.9 9.3 7.6 7.8 
1986-87 6.2 9.7 8.0 8.1 
1987-88 6.4 10.0 B.2 8.3 
1988-89 6.7 10.4 &.6 8.6 
1989-80 6.8 10.4 8.6 8.6 
1990-51 68 10.3 8.5 8.6 
1991-92 72 10.9 9.0 9.0 
1992-93 7.8 11.8 9.8 9.8 


1993-94 6.1 12.2 10.2 10.1 


(a} Standardised to the 1991 age structure. 


Source: Health Insurance Commission Annua/ Aeports, 
Australian Demographic Statistics (3101.0) 
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Medicare benefits 


Medicare determines a scheduled tee for each 
service that comes under the scheme. Medicare 
refunds 85% of the scheduled fee for out-of- 
hospital services (medical and optometrical) and 
75% of the scheduled fee for professional 
services provided to private patients in public ar 
private hospitals. Samne service providers bill the 
patient direct white others bulk bill Medicare and 
the patient has no out-ol-pockel expense. 


Exciusions 


Medical treatment of public patients in public 
hospitals is not included in this review since 
these services are not billed to the Health 
Insurance Commission (CHIC) but are paid by 
hospitals which are funded by stares with the aid 
of federal government grants. This covers both in 
and out-patient care. Other exclusions from HIC 
Meclicare data include services to eligible military 
service veterans and their dependants, services 
eovered by motor vehicle third party insurance, 
workers: campensation schemes, public 
authorities and most government-funded 
community health services’. 


Rates of use per person have been calculated 
using che 31 December estimated resident 
population figures for the relevant financial year. 


each while males used 8. The difference 
between the average number of services usec 
by males and females has slowly increased 
over the past ten years. In 1984-83 females 
used on average 3 more services per ycar than 
males. 


The increase in use of services per person is 
due mainly to real increases with an 
additional effect of population ageing (older 
people make greater use of medical services). 
The 41% increase (from 7.2 to 10,2) reduces 
by 4 percentage points, to 37%, when 
adjusted to compensate for the change in age 
structure of the population over that period 
(age standardisation). 


Service use and age 


The average use of services under Medicare 
varies with age and sex. Up to the age of 14 
boys and girls have similar patterns of use. In 
1993-94, infants (0-4 years) used about 10 
services per year while older children (10-14 
years) had the lowest use for all ages at 5 
services per year. From 15 years of age 
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Average number of Medicare services used per person, 1993—94 
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10 
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0-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65-74 75+ 


Age 
Source: Health Insurance Commission Annual Report 1993-94 


onwards the average number of services per 
year gradually increased for men while that for 
women increased rapidly and remained higher 
than that for men at all ages. Between the ages 
of 25 and 34, the age range in which many 
wornen have children, the average usc by 
women was 13 services per year while that for 
men was 6. The greatest use of Medicare 
services was made by people aged 75 or over. 
They averaged 20 services for men and 23 for 
women during 1993-94. 


State differences 


There are distinct differences in the average 
use of Medicare services per person between 
the states and territories. These differences 
remain even when the rates are standardised 
to remove the cffect of different age structures. 
In 1993-94, New South Wales had the highest 
average standardised rates with 9 services per 
year for males and 13 for females. The 
Northern Territory bad the lowest 
standardised rates with $ services per year for 
males and 9 for females. These differences 


Age standardised(a, average number of Medicare services used per 


person, 1993-94 
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(a) The average Medicare usage rate if the states/territaries had the same population age and sex structure as Australia. Real 
age-specific usage rates are Used for each state.territory. 


Source: Health Insurance Commission Annual Heport 1993-94 
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may reflect different state usage rates of 
hospital out-paticnt services, the mix of public 
and private hospital usage in the slates, 
regional variation in clinical practises and 
varying access and availability of medical 
services between states. Studies have shown 
that as the number of general practitioners 
per person increases the number of services 
used pcr person increases’. 


Types of service used 


The three most common types of service used 
in 1993-94 under the Medicare system were 
general practitioners (45%), pathology (24%) 
and specialists atrendances (9%). 


Between 1984-85 and 1993-94 the use per 
person per year of most types of service 
increased. Radiology and pathology services 
increased by the greatest proportions. 
Radiology services increased from 0.3 services 
per person to 0.5 (a 78% increase) and 
pathology services increased from 1.4 to 2.4 
services per person (a 71% increase}. 
Specialist services increased from 0.7 to 0.9 
services per person (a 42% increase) and 
general practitioner services increased from 
4.110 5.4 (a 33% increase). 


Use of general practitioners 


The number of general practitioner (GP) 
services used vacicd by age and between 
males and females. These variations were 
similar in both 1984-85 and 1993-94. In 
general, females had more services from GPs 
than males except among children. Among 


children aged 5—14 the average number of 


The five most common Services 
used under Medicare, 1993—94 


General 
practioners 


Pathology 
Specialist 
attendences 


Other 
attendances 





Diagnostic 
imaging 


Ye 


Source: Health Insurance Gammissian Annual Report 
1993-94 


services per year for boys and girls were 
similar. while among children aged 0-4 boys 
had an average of 0.5 services more than girls 
(7.6 services for boys and 7.1 services for girls 
in 1994-94). A similar difference was 
observed in 1984-84. 


Although the patterns of use were similar in 
1984-85 and 1993-94, the average number of 
limes a person used a GP service in the year 
increased. The increase was greatest among 
boys and girls aged 0—4 who had on average 
two more services a year in 1993-94 than in 
1984-85. 


Average use of selected Medicare servicesia) per person 





No. of services per person % increase 
Broad type of service 1934-85 1993-54 Total Annual average 
rate rate % Yo 
Consultations 4.8 6.4 34.4 3.0 
General practitioner 4.1 5.4 33.2 2.9 
Specialist 0.7 0.9 41.7 3.5 
Pathology 1.4 24 70.9 5.5 
Radiology 03 0.5 7G.2 5.9 
Operations 02 Cia 36.1 3.1 
Other servicesib) 0.5 0.5 0.6 0.1 
Ail services 7.2 10.2 40.9 3.5 
{a} Some amendments to the items included in the broad type of service have been made through the period of this 


comparison. 
ib} Comprises obstetrics, anaesthetics, assistance at operations, optometry, denta! and miscellaneous services. 


Source: Health Insurance Commission Annual Reports; Australian Demographic Statistics (3101.0) 
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Average number of general 
practitioner services used per 


person 

1984-85 1993-94 
Age Males Females Males Females 

rate rate rate rate 
O04 5.3 43 7.6 ta 
&3 2.9 3.0 4.0 4.0 
19-14. 22 od 3.1 32 
15-19) 2 3.6 3.0 49 
2024 = 235 4.6 de 6.1 
e534 25 4.6 3.4 6.0 
3544 27 4.3 a 5.6 
45-54 G4 2.0) 43 B.3 
55-64 4.2 6.0 6.0 ae 
65-/4 5.6 8.2 6.8 3.0 
fox 8.8 11.4 3.5 12.4 
Total 3.3 5.0 45 6.4 


Source: Health Insurance Gommission unpublished data: 
Austratan Demographic Statistics (3101.0) 


People not using services 


Although the average number of Medicare 
services per person is a simple and convenient 
measure of service use, it understates the 
actual use per person because people who did 
not use a Medicare serviec are included. 


The proportion of people who did not make a 
claim for a Medicare service varied with age 
and sex. Among males aged 25-34, 30% did 


FEALTEH SERVICES 


not make a Medicare claim during 1993-94. 
Among females under 55 years the highest rate 
of not using any Medicare services occurred 
among girls aged 10-14, 20% of whom made 
no claims in 1993-94. 


The data for men and women aged 55 and 
over indicate that high proportions used no 
Medicare services. This must be interpreted 
carefully. As previously discussed, older 
people who use health services under che 
Medicare scheme have the highesi average use 
of Medicare per person. However, older 
people arc also the most likely to be using 
public hospital in-patient care without charge 
and therefore not using the Medicare system. 
The medical services of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs programs also provide medical 
service outside of the Medicare system. 


Endnotes 


mek 


Health Insurance Commission Annual Report 
L995-94, 


2 Australian Institule of Health and Welfare (1994) 
Ausiratia's Health 1994, the 4th biennial report 
of the Australian Instituie of Health and Welfare. 


4 Australian Institute of [eaith and Welfare (1992) 
Austratia's Health 1992, the 3rd biennial report 
of the Australian Institute of Health and Welfare. 


People who did not use a Medicare service, 1993-94 
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Education 


National and state summary tables . 


PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATION 


The education of Indigenous people 


In 1994, 18% of Indigenous people aged 15-64 who were not attending 
school had completed a past- schoo! qualification compared to 41% of all 
Australians, 


EDUCATION AND WORK 


From school to work oe. 


In 1995, there were 269,000 school leavers of whom three-quarters were 
in the labour force. 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 


Early school leavers... 


In 1994, one-third of people who had not completed secondary schoal 
had subsequently gained post-school qualifications, 


Migrants and education ........................ 


49% of recent migrants arrived with post-school qualifications. 60% of 
them have had their qualifications recognised in Australia. 





sates aan 82 
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Education — national summary 





PARTICIPATION Units | 1995 1986 1987 1988 19859 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 


school students 
TAFE stucdents(a)} 
Higher education students 


3006 3001 3005 3022 3031 3042 3075 3099 3098 3099 3109 
859 887 937 952 932 967 986 1043 1121 #1118 nya 
370) = 390 394 421 44] 485 535 559 576 585 604 

Year 12 apparent retention rate 46.4 48.7 53.1 576 603 640 719 771 766 746 72.2 

Aged 15-24 (of all aged 15-24} 

Participating in any education 


Participating in TAFE 


3995 401 419 435 449 455 476 49.1 482 484 47.9 
8.9 8.4 8.7 3.6 gf <r 3.6 Be 3.5 8.6 8.9 
8.0 8.0 6.8 92 108 120 127 13% 131 #149 £142 

na 424 46.1 457 43.9 464 466 472 482 4689 £467 


Participating in higher education 


Women aged 15-24 participating in 
tertiary education (of all tertiary students 
aged 15-24} 





ATTAINMENT 1985 1986 1987 19868 1985 1990 1991 1992 1893 1994 1995 
ed 15—64 with post-schoo! o% na na na na : ; 

Sea eed e d 39.2 397 40.8 41.7 (39.1 (b)38.8 (40.6 
Degree or higher % na na na na 7.9 8.4 3.0 $6 10.1 W115 £119 
Skilled vocational qualification a4, na na na na 127 1726 126 127 136 #115 £126 
Undergraduate or associate diploma of na na na na 18.3 183 487 19.0 (b9.0 (b84 (p48 
Basic vocational qualification of, na na na na na na na na {ibi6.4 ibi7.4 {p73 

Aged 15-64 and did not complete % na na na na 39.7 937.4 36.0 34.3 (b)37.3 (b)37.8 (b)36.3 

ea ea of secondary scnool (af all 

age 


Women aged 15-64 with post-school %s na na na na 418 424 490 436 4296 440 444 
qualifications (of all aged 15-64 with | 
post-school qualifications) 


EDUCATION AND WORK Units | 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995. 


Unemployment rate {aged 15-64} 


With degree ar higher i na na na nM 2.4 3.2 3.9 43 43 4.7 3.6 
With skilled vocational qualification | na na na na 3.3 4.2 7.1 9.6 8.8 6.3 6.0 
te aa or associate a, na na na na 5.0 46 7.4 8.1 G3 8.1 5.4 
With basic vocational qualification(b} %, na na na na na na na na 9.3 B.3 7.8 
Without post-school qualifications(b) Ch, na na na na 8.6 82 120 134 13.7 126 10.7 
Apprentices '000 128.6 180.4 138.9 147.1 151.7 161.0 151.0 142.9 1122.7 1123.3 na 
SERVICES Units | 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
| 
School student‘teacher ratio | no. 16.9 15.3 19.1 168.1 153 153 154 153 153 155 154 
Government schools | no. | 7561 7589 7575 7535 7513 7490 7470 7448 7366 7159 7 122 
Non-government schools -no. © 2502 2496 2504 2519 25293 2517 2510 2509 2499 2520 2526 


Units. 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 19990 1991 1992 1993 1954 1995 


Govt expenditure on education (of GDP): % | 3.4 5.4 5.2 49 46 14.6 5.0 5.3 3.3 5.2 5.0 
Total expenditure on education (ef GDP) | % 5.8 5.8 5.7 54 $5.1 6h.1 56 9 ~~ 16.0 5.9 5.6 





{a} Data prior to 1994 are not strictly comparable to more recent data due to changes in scope and collection methodology. 
(b) Prior to 1983 the undergraduate or associate diploma category included basic vocational qualifications and other certificates/diplomas, some of which are no 
longer classified as post-school qualifications. 


Reference Schools data are at July. TAFE data cornprise enrolments in the 

periads: calendar vear to 31 December. Higher education data are at 31 March 
from 1989; prior to chat the reference date was 30 April. Apprentice 
data are at 30 June. Expenditure data are for financial years. 
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PARTICIPATION NSW 
School students ‘O00 1995 1055.9 
TAFE students ‘O00 »|1894 °: 392.4 
Higher education studentsia) ' '000 | 1995 186.0 
Year 12 apparent retention rate | ar, 1995 59.1 
Aged 15-24 (of all aged 1524) 7 ! 
Participating in any education a, 1995 48.3 
Participating in TAFE Ye 1995 9.5 
Participating in higher education % 1995 12.6 


Women aged 15-24 participating in %, 4995 A7 2 
ah As uation fof all tertiary students ; 
aged 15-24) 


ATTAINMENT | Units [Years | NSW 
Aged 15-64 with post-schoo! - Of 1995 | 44.9 
qualifications (of all aged 15-64) 
Degree or higher %o 11995 12.8 
Skilled vocational qualification Oy, 1495 13.1 
Undergraduate cr associate diploma | % 1995 9.2 
Basic vocational qualification % 1995 9.2 
Aged 15-64 and did not complete a, 1995 | 33.6 
highest level of secondary school (of ail 
aged 15-64) 


| Units |Years | NSW 


EDUCATIGN AND WORK 


Unemployment rate (aged 15-64) 











With degree or higher | Ye 1995 a9 
With skilled vocational qualification | % 1995 57 
Sipe one ergraduate or associate o%, 1995 5.0 
With basic vocational qualifications o%, | {995 5.3 
Without post-school qualifications % °1995 10.1 
Apprentices ‘OOO =| t8s4 42.7 
SERVICES Units NSW 
School student/teacher ratio no. 1995 15.4 
Government schoals no. ‘1995 2190 
Non-government schools no, ,1995 865 


Vic. 


3.1 
7.0 
Def 


7.6 
11.2 
30.3 


Vic. 


15.1 
1711 


675 


Qld 


3.8 
6.1 
§.2 


12.5 
11.2 
23.4 


Qld 


15.8 
1317 


406 


SA 


2448 
90.4 
46.2 
714 


45.5 

9 
14.5 
49.8 


SA 


37.4 


a.3 
12.3 
8.9 
6.8 
soio 


SA 


“4.6 
8.1 
6.9 


“6.9 
11.3 
9.3 


SA 


15.1 
660 


193 


WA 


301.7 
65.2 
98.3 
71.2 


441 

9.5 
13.2 
46.8 


WA, 


41.8 


14.7 
13.7 
8.8 
7.6 
35.6 


WA 


as Bs 
4.2 
6.1 


“6.6 
9.2 
V1.3 


WA 


15.5 
768 


250) 


(a) State totals exclude students of the Australian Catholic University which has campuses in more than one state. 


Reference 
periods: 


Tas. 


"a? 
"4.1 
*5.8 


*6.2 
13.1 
3.1 


Tas. 


15.3 
230 
70 


34.8 


42.7 


45.7 

fe 
14.9 
50.0 


NT 


42.2 


10.8 
144 
10.8 

6.3 
35.0 


NT 


ACT 


61.1 
17.2 
20.0 
31.1 


b4.2 

7.4 
18.9 
93.1 


ACT 


48.9 


22.6 
7.8 
10.5 
ig 
20.4 


ACT 


3.2 
*7.3 
*3.0 


"3.8 
19.1 
2.1 


ACT 


15.5 
38 


39 


Aust. 


3 109.3 
1117.9 
604.2 


2.2 


47.9 

8.5 
14.2 
46.7 


Aust. 


40.6 


11.9 
12.6 
8.8 
73 
36.3 


Aust. 


3.6 
6.0 
5.4 


7.8 
10.7 


123.3 


AUSL 


15.4 


7 122 
2 526 


Schools data are at July. TAFE data comprise enrolments in the calendar 
year to 31 December. Higher education data are at 31 March from 1989, 


rior to that the reference date was 30 April. Apprentice data are at 30 


une, 
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Apprentice — a person who has entercd into a legal 
contract with an employer to serve a period af 
training for the purpose of attaining tradesperson's 
status in a recognised trace classification. Before 
signing indentures, the apprentice generally serves 
a probationary period, usually 4 months. 
Reference: Yocational Employment, Education and 
Training Advisory Committee Apprenticeships 
statistics 


Associate diploma — course lasting from one to two 
years full-time (or equivalents for those wanting to 
work in advanced trades, technical, or associate 
professional occupations. 

Reference: Transition from Education to Work, 
Australia (6227.0.40.001) 


Basic vocational qualification — course lasting from 
one semester to one year full-time (or equivalent) 
providing practical skills and knowledge for those 
wanting to work at the operative level in various 
fields. Prior to 1993, basic vocational qualifications 
were included with unclergraduate or associate 
diplomas. 

Reference: Transition from Education to Wark, 
Australia (6227.0.40.001} 


Degree or higher —a bachelor degree (including 
honours}, a graduate or post-graduate diploma, 
masters degree or a ductorate. 

Reference: Tramsition from Education to Work, 
Australia (6227.0.40.001) 


Did not complete highest level of secondary school — 
a person without post-school qualifications who did 
not complete the highest level of secondary 
schooling available at rhe time they left school. 
Reference: ‘Transition from Education to Work, 
Australia (6227,0,40,001} 


Full-time equivalent (FTE) —a measure of the total 
level of sialf resources used. The FTE ofa fulltime 
staff member is equal to 1.0. The calculation of FTE 
for part-time staff is based on the proportion of 
time worked compared to that worked by fuil-time 
stall performing similar duties. 

Reference: Schools, Australia (4221.05 


GDP (gross domestic product} — the current price 
measure which is the sum of factor incomes, 
consumption of fixed capital (depreciation) and ner 
indirect taxes. 

Reference: Expenditure on Education, Australia 
(3510.05 


Government expenditure on education — government 
fmal expenditure, personal benefit payments, 
advances to persons for the Higher Education 
Contribution Scheme (HECS} and other 
government expenditure. 

Reference: Expenditure on Education, Australia 


(5510.0) 


Gavernment school — one administered by the 
Deparment of Education in each stateAerritory, 
Reference: Schools, Australia (4221.0) 


Higher education student —a person for whom there 
i$ a full-time, part-time or external enrolmentin a 
course at a higher education institution at the 
reference date. 

Reference: Transition from Education to Work, 
Australia (6227.0.40.001}; Department of 
Employment, Education and Training Selected 
Higher Education Statistics 
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Education — definitions and references 


Non-government school — ane not administcred by a 
Department of Education but including special 
schools administered by goverment authorities 
other than state/territory education departments. 
Reference: Schools, Australia (4221.0) 


Post-school qualification — any qualification gained by 
a person after leaving school such as a trade 
qualification, ecrtificate, diploma, or degrce. 
Reference: Transition from Education to Work, 
Australia (6227.0.40.001) 


School — an educational institution which provides 
primary or secondary education on a full-time daily 
hasis, or bv radio or correspondence. 

Reference: Schools, Australia (4221.05 


School student —a person who is enrolled in a school 
and active in a course of study, orher than 
pre-school or technical and further education 
(TAFE) courses. 

Reference: Schools, Australia (4221.0) 


School student‘teacher ratio — number of school 
students divided by full-time equivalent teachers in 
bath primary and secondary schools. 

Reference: Schools, Australia (4221.0) 


Skilled vocational qualification — course lasting two 
to four years, and typically involving some 
on-the-job training. for those wanting to work in a 
specific vocation, recognised trade or craft that 
requires a high degree of skill in a range of related 
activities. Prior ta 1993, skilled vocational 
qualifications referred to trade qualifications only. 
Reference: Transition from Eelucation to Work, 
Australia (6227.0.40,.0015 


TAFE student — a person for whom there is a full-time 
Or part-time vocational stream enrolment ina 
college of technical and further education (TAFE) 
for the reference year. 

Reference: Department of Employment, Education 
and Training Selected TARE Statistics 


Tertiary education — education provided by any 
institution offering post-school courses. Includes 
TAFE and higher education systems. 

Relerence: Transition from Education to Work, 
Australia (6227.0.40.001} 


Total expenditure on education — government 
expenditure on education plus private final 
expenditure on education. 

Reference: Expenditure on Education, Australia 


(5510.0) 


Undergraduate diploma — course lasting three years 
full-time (or equivalent) for those wanting to work 
as professionals or associate professionals. 
Relerence: Transition from Education ta Wark, 
Australia (6227.0.46.001} 


Unemployment rate — the number of unemployed 
persons in any group expressed as a percentage of 
the labour force in the same group. 

Reference: Transition from Education to Work, 
Australia (6227.0.40,001) 


Year 12 apparent retention rate — the percentage of 
full-time students of a given cohort group who 
continue from the first year of secandary schooling 

to Year 12. 
Reference: Schools, Australia (4221.0) 














The education of 
Indigenous people 





In 1994, 18% of 
indigenous peapte 
aged 15-64 who 
were not attending 
school had 
completed a post- 
school qualification 
compared to 41% of 


aii Austratians. 


PARTICIPATION 


Indigenous people have lower levels of 
educational access, participation and 
attainment, and lower secondary school 
retention rates, than non-Indigenous people. 
The curricula of Indigenous students are 
sometimes inadequate or inappropriate’. 
These issues are addressed in the National 
Aboriginal! and Torres Strait [slander 
Education Policy which influcnces state and 
territory strategic plans for education 
providers. 


Attainment 


Indigenous people have lower educational 
attainment than the tota] population. In 1994, 
18% of Indigenous people aged 15-64 who 


Educational attainment of 
Indigenous peopleia, 1994 


Highest level of 


education attained Men Women Persons 
% Se Yo 
Has a post-school 
qualification 18.3 75.6 16.9 
Bachelor degree or 
higher 08 1/7 1.3 
Diplomaib) 17 28 2.2 
Skilled vocational 
qualification 7.3 0.9 44 
Basic vocational 
qualification 3.2 5.8 45 
Inadequately 
described B2 44 4.8 
Does not have a post- 
schoo! qualification 81.7 84.4 3.1 
Year 12 6.0 7.2 6.6 
Below year 12 70.9 71.8 71.4 
Never attended school 4.7 54 5.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 1090.0 


000 = 000 000 


Total peopleic} 85.2 86.3 171.5 


(a) Refers to people aged 15 years and over who do not 


attend school. 
(b} Refers to associate or undergraduate diploma. 
(c} Inciides educational attainment not stated. 


Source: National Aboriginal and Torres Strait islander 
Survey, 199¢ (unpublished data) 


National Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait Islander Education Policy 


The National Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 

Education Policy came into effect from January 1, 

1990. Ir attempts to recognise the diversity of 

Indigenous people's social, economic and political 

circumstances, cultural values and educational 

aspirations, and aims to improve their educational 

opportunities and outcomes. It has four main 

rhemes: 

# to ensure Indigenous involvement in 
educational decision-making; 

# to provide equality of access for Indigenous 
people ta education services; 

@ ‘oraise the rates af Indigenous participation 
in education co those of all Australians: arid 

@ = toachieve equitable and appropriate 
educational outcomes for Indigenous 
people’. 


In 1994, there was a Nalional Review of Education 
for Indigenous people. In response to this review, 
the ABS is involved in appraising Indigenous 
education statistics over the next two years. 


In this review, capital city comprises all state and 
temitory capital city statistical divisions. Other 
urban comprises all centres with a total 
population of 1,000 and over, excluding capital 
cities, Rurf comprises rural areas and towns with 
a total population of less than 1,000 peaple. 


Proportions; of Indigenous 
people who have never been to 
school, 1994 





Age Men Women Persons 
% % Ys 
15-24 0.6" 0.6" 0.6* 
25-34 1.5° 1.0" 1.2 
35-44 3.3 3.5 3.4 
45-54 7.5 10.8 9.2 
55-64 19.4 22.4 20.9 
65 & over 42.2 30.0 34.8 
Total 4.4 5.0 4.7 
‘000 000 ‘000 
Total 4.0 4.6 8.6 


(a) Percentage calculations exclude educational 
attainment not stated. 


Source: National Aboriginal and Torres Strait islander 
Survey, 1994 (unpublished data) 
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Distance from Indigenous householdsia to nearest educational 


institutions, #994 


Type of institution 0-10 km 
Yo Yo 

Pre-school 93.7 44 
Primary school 95.6 gad 
secondary school - Year 10 83.6 5.4 
secondary school - Year 12 74.5 si 
TAFE college 29.0 13.1 
University 20.9 14.9 


11-25 km 26-50 km 51-100 km Over100km Total 


Yo %o Yo % 
0.9 0.2" 09 160.0 
0.8 Q.2* 160.0 
4.3 3.3 git 160.0 
3.2 43 10.1 100.0 
“9 49 16.1 100.0 

10.0 72 46.2 100.0 


(a} This question was asked on the community form, not on the household form, and the answers were applied to all 


households in the Community. 


Source: National Aboriginal and Torres Strait istander Survey, 1994: Detailed findings (4190.0) 


were not attending school had completed a 
post-school qualification compared to 41% of 
all Australians. When the data are 
siandardised to account for the younger age 
structure of the Indigenous population, this 
imbalance remains. 


In 1994, 5% of Indigenous people aged 15 
and over reported that they had never 
attended school and 71% who were no longer 
attending school had left before completing 
Year 12. A further 17% had obtained a 
post-school qualification. Overall, Indigenous 
women reported a higher level of educational 
attainment than Indigcnous men. 5% of 
Indigenous women had a diploma or higher 
qualification compared to 3% of Indigenous 
men. 


Indigenous people are more likely than ail 
Australians to have never attended school. In 
1994, 3% of Indigenous people aged 15-64 
had never attended school compared to 0.1% 
of all Australians. The proportion of 
Indigenous people who had not attended 
school increased with age. 35% aged 65 and 
over had never been to school compared to 
1% aged 15-24. This indicates that the 
proportion of Indigenous people receiving 
some education has increased over time and 
is related to improved access to education. 
Overall, slightly more Indigenous women 
than men had never attended schooi. 


Distance to educational 
institutions 


There are many variables that affect access to 
education, eg cast, availability of transport 
and family attitudes. Distance to educational 
institutions is one way of measuring access to 
education. In 1994, the majority of 
Indigenous households were located within 


10km of a pre-school, primary school, 
secondary school or TAFE college. 21% were 
within 10km ofa university. Overall the 
distance increased as the level of education 
provided increased. 


School students 


In 1994, 65% of Indigenous people aged 
13-18 reported that they were school 
students. This was lower than for the total 
population (73%). The proportion of 
Indigenous youth at school varied according 
to age and sex. 99% of 13 year olds were 
school students but this fell to 81% by age 15 
and to 6% by age 18. A higher proportion of 
girls than boys were school students. Those 
living in capital cities or other urban areas 
were more likely to be school students than 
those living in rural areas. 


In 1994, most Indigenous school students 
(88%) were enrolled in government schools. 
This was also true for non-Indigenous 
students, although they were more likely to be 


Proportion of Indigenous youth 
who were school students, 1994 


Capital Other 
Age city urban Rural Total 

Ye % Yo % 
13 100.0 98.0 98.5 98.7 
14 100.0 98.0 95.0 S77 
15 76.0 87.3 77.4 81.4 
16 “a ea 60.7 46.9 56.6 
17 29. 5* 32.2 31.5* 31.3 
18 £.5° baba 8.5* 5.6" 


Source: National Aboriginal and Torres Strait islander 
Survey, 1994: Dataifed findings (4130.0} 





Type of school attended by 
indigenous students, 1994 


Capital Other 
Type of school city urban Rural Total 
“fo Me vi a 
Government 91.3 90.4 812 88.1 
Aboriginal 
Independent 0.6" 1.6 5.6 2.5 
Catholic ore, 7.0 12.7 8.3 
Other non- 
government 21° 0.9% me 1.1 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.6 
‘OOO ‘O00 ‘O00 ‘000 
Total (a) 22.2 36.5 24.0 82.7 


(a) Includes type of school not stated. 


Source: National Abonginafl and Torres Strait lsfander 
Survey. 7994 (unpublished data} 


enrolled in non-government schools than 
Indigenous students. The type of school in 
which Indigenous suidents were enrolled also 
yaried according to where they lived. For 
example, Incligenous students living in rural 
areas were more likely than those living in 
capital cities or other urban areas to be 
enrolled in Aboriginal Independent or 
Catholic schools. This pattern is retarted both 
to the availability of different types of school 
and to parental preferences. While only 7% of 
Indigenous parents reported that their 
children were enrolled in Aboriginal 
community controlled schools, a further 33% 
reported that they would prefer to send their 
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children to such schools. This imbalance is 
probably duc to their limited availability. 


Indigenous content 


There is evidence to suggest that Indigenous 
people's education is more effective when it 
includes some Indigenous content’. In 1994, 
the majority of Indigenous studenis received 
some Indigenous content in their schooling. 
52% of Indigenous students were taught 
about Indigenous cultures at school, and 19% 
were taught Indigenous languages. Students 
at Aboriginal Independent schools were most 
likely to receive Indigenous content in their 
schooling. 


Many Indigenous students are also taught by 
an Indigenous person. In 1994, 23% of 
Indigenous school students were taught by an 
Indigenous education worker, 14% were 
taught by an Indigenous teacher and 12% 
were taught by an Indigenous community 
member. As is to bc expected, students at 
Aboriginal Independent schools were more 
likely than students at other types of schools 
10 be taught by an Indigenous person. 


Post-school study 


In 1994. 6% of Indigenous peoplc who hac 
left school were studying for a qualification. 
18% of them were studying for a bachelor 
degree. A further 16% were studying for a 
diploma and 14% for a Year 12 certificate. 
27% of responses could not be categorised. 


More women than men were undertaking 
pose-school study. 21% of Indigenous women 


Indigenous school students receiving Indigenous contentia, 1994 


Indigenous content 


of, 
Taught about Indigenous cultures 51.2 
Taught Indigenous languages 17.6 
Taught by an Indigenous teacher 13.3 
Taught by an Indigenous education worker 23.5 
Taught by an Indigenous community 
member 12.9 
‘O00 
Total Indigenous school students 71.9 


Aboriginal Other non- 
Government Catholic independent government Total 
% % Ye Yo 
55.6 68.5 33.9" 52.4 
18.0 74.9 > 19.3 
16.6 45.3 ths 14.4 
11.5 43.5 = 22.9 
6.9" 16.17 = 12.5 
‘800 ‘000 ‘000 '900 
6.8 2.0 0.9 82.7 


(a} People may report more than one type of Indigenous content. Percentage calculations exclude Indigenous content not 


known 2nd not stated, 


Source: National Aboriginal anc Torres Strait islander Survey, 1994: Detailed findings (4190.0) 
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Indigenous peopleia undertaking 
post-school study, 1994 


Levelofstudy Men Women Persons 


% % % 
Postgraduate 4.6 29° 3.6% 
Bacheior degree 43.6 21.5 17.8 
Diploma 16.4 16.5 16.5 
Skilled vocational 
qualification 13.0 3.6* 8.0 
Basic vocational 
Qualification 7.34* 119 9.8 
Year 12 schaok 
certificate 15.2 12.1 13.6 
Year 10 school 
certificate ee 6.2" 3.5* 
Inadequately 
described 29.5 25,4 27d 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
‘Ooo ‘000 ‘000 
Total 47 5.3 10.0 
{a} Refers to people aged 15 years and over who had lett 
school. 


source: National Aboriginal and Torres Strait islander 
Survey, 1994: Detailed findings (4190.03 


who were undertaking post-school study were 
studying for a bachelor degree and a further 
17% were studying for a diploma. Among 
Indigenous men, 16% were studying fora 
diploma, and 15% for a Year 12 certificate. 


Those aged 18-24 made up the largest 
proportion of Indigenous people undertaking 
post-school study (436%). However, this is the 
age at which many people (Indigenous and 
non-Indigenous} undertake further study, 
particularly for a bachelor degree or skilled 
vocational qualification. Indigenous people 
aged 35-44 were next most likely to be 
undertaking post-school study (28%). People 
living in capital cities were more likely than 
those in other urban or rural areas to be 
undertaking post-school study. This difference 
is related to lack of access and availahility of 
educational institutions in other urban and 
rural areas. 


Difficulties in participating in 
further education 
In 1994, 46% of Indigenous people who had 


left school and were not currendy studying 
indicated that they would like to do further 


Total(b) 38.2 40.3 78.5 


Indigenous people; who wanted 
to do further education, 1994 


Main difficulty 


expected Men Women Persons 
“fe Ye Ye 7 
Financial problems 13.9 12.1 13.0 
Lack of 15.1 12.4 12.9 
transportitravel 
No childcare available 1.7 193 VAS 
No courses available 10.7 6.2 a4 
Lack of pre-requisites fd 6.0 6.7 
Lack of English 
proficiency 6.3 4.4 ore 
Lack of time 4.4 a4 3.5 
Family obligations 0.9% 3.0 2.0) 
Work commitment 2.8 ig 1.9 
Other difficulty 6.6 4.9 5.7 
No difficulty expected 30.3 29.6 29.9 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 


‘000 = ‘000 ‘009 





{a} Héters to people aged 15 years and over who had left 
school and were not currently studying. 
{O) Includes difficulty not stated. 


Source: National Aboriginat and Torres Strart islander 
Survey, 1994 (unpublished data) 


study or training. 70% of these reported that 
they expected that they would have difficulty 
in doing so. The main difficulties expected 
were financial problems and lack of 
transport/travel, each reported by 13% of 
Indigenous people. These were followed by 
no child care available (12%), no courses 
available (8%), lack of pre-requisites (7%) and 
lack of English proficiency (5%)}. No child care 
available was the most common main 
difficulty expected by Indigenous women 
(19%) while lack of transport/travel was the 
most common main difficulty expected by 
Indigenous men (15%). 


Endnotes 


1 House of Representatives Select Committee on 
Aboriginal Education (1985) Aboriginal 
Education. 


2 Department of Employment, Education and 
Training (1989) National Aboriginal and Torres 
Strat stander Education Poticy. 











From school to work 





EDUCATION AND WORK 


Leaving school is a major change in the lives 
of young people. The choices they make at 
this time affect their future working lives. 
Recent government policies such as Working 
Nation' have focused on employment and 
training Opportunities for young people. 
However, the government has also sought to 
provide opportunities for young people to 
continue their education with tertiary studies. 


in 1995, there were 
269,000 schooai 
leavers of whom 
three-quarters were 


in the labour force. 


Many young people go directly from school to 
the full-time labour ferce. However, they may 
also choose to combine work and further 
education or to go on to further education 
before entering the full-time labour force for 
the firs time. 


Completing secondary 
education 


Increasingly school students have been 
completing the highest level of secondary 
education. The Year 12 apparent retention 
rate has increased from 46% in 1985 to 72% 
in 1995 (see Education — national summary 
table p. 72). The rate increased more for girls 
than for boys over this period. This increase 
in the proportion of students completing Year 
12 is due partly to government initiatives to 
itmprove the relevance of schooling. 


The higher level! of secondary education 
completed by many school students has also 
caused changes in the paths chosen by those 
leaving school. Those whe complete Year 12 
are more likely than those whe do not to go 
on to further education. 


Employment of school leavers 


Yo 
60 


Full-time employed 
50 ploy 

40 
30 


2) Part-time employed 


— eee 


—_—_—_— 


1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 


1996 


Schoo! leavers and retention 
rates 


Schon feavers in this review refers to people 
aged 15-19 who were full-time school students at 
any time in the previous calendar year but were 
noe full-time school students by May of the 
following year. 


lear 1? appetrent retention rates represent the 
percentage of full-time students of a given cohort 
group who continue from the first year of 
secondary schooling to Year 12. 


The proportion of school leavers in the 
labour force decreased from 81% in 1985 to 
75% in 1995. The patterns of employment 
and unemployment also changed 
considerably over the period. In 1985, 50% of 
school leavers went straight into full-time 
employment compared to 28% in 1995, In 
contrast, the proportions in part-time 
employment increased from 15% to 27%. in 
addition the proportion of people 
unemployed increased from 16% to 20%. 
Most of the change occurred between 1990 
and 1991 when the youth unemployment rate 
and the Year 12 apparent retention rate both 
rose sharply (see Work — national summary 
table p. 94 and Education — national 
summary table p. 72). Increased participation 
in part-time work is also related to increased 
participation in full-time further education. 
The proportion of school leavers continuing 
their full-time education but not working or 
looking for work also increased over the 
period from 16% to 20%. 





19981 1992 1983 1994 1995 


Source: Survey of Transition from Equeatton to Werk (unpublished data) 
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EDEUCALION AND WORK 


Labour force status and further education of school ieavers, 1995 


In full-time In part-time 
Labour force status Not in education éducation education ; Total 
‘000 ‘000 ‘000 | ‘000 

In the labour force 118.5 58.2 24.6 201.2 
Employed 79.0 449 23.1 147.0 
Full-time 54.4 ini 13.0 f4.2 
Part-time 245 44.1 4,1* 72.8 
Unemployed 40:5 13.3 =o 54.2 
Not tn the labour force 14.5 53.3 _ 68.1 
All se hool leavers 133.0 111.5 24.9 269.4 





source: Survey of Transition from Education to Work (unpublished data) 


School leavers not Most (68%) employed male school leavers 

ss 2 who were furthcring their education were 
undertaking further education studying at TAFE. In contrast most (56%) 
In 1995. almost half (133,000) of school female employed school leavers who were 
leavers were not undertaking further furthering their education were studying in 
education. Most of them (118,000 or 89%) higher education. Most men studying at TAFE 


were in the labour force. However. their (63%) combined full-time work with part-time 
unemployment rate was high (33%) compared Study. However, most women studying at 

to the rate for all people aged 15-19 (21% in TAFE (71%) combined part-time work with 
May 1995). This high rate of unemployment full-cime study. 

among school leavers not undertaking further 
education reflects their shorter time in the 
labour force (see Australian Social Trends 
1995 pp. 98-103 Youth unemployment). Just 
over two-thirds of employed school leavers 
who were not undertaking furthcr education 
were employed full-time. 


In 1995, there were 20,200 school leavers 
undertaking apprenticeships, a decrease of 
13,900 since 1985, In 1995, 91% of 
apprentices were men compared to 84% in 
1985. 


Combining work and further 
education 


tise jaaaae aa) Employed school leavers in 
n , there were ; school leavers . 
furthering their education on a full-time basis further education, 1995 


and 24,900 on a part-time basis. Many school Work and study = Higher 


leavers choose to combine work with further arrangements education TAFE Totalia} 
education. Almost ail those studying part-time of, of, of, 


were also employed, and generally employed 


full-time. In contrast those studying full-time Empioyed full-time, 


who were employed were generally employed stugying part-time =“ sia Mets 
part-time. Employed part-time, 

Studying full-time 95.9 43.4 64.9 
Of the 68,000 employed school leavers ee 7 . 
furthering their education, most (38,500) Other 8.9 fe 
were attending TAFE and almost all of the Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
remainder were in higher education. These 
two groups combined work and study in quite 

‘000 ‘000 = ‘G00 


different ways. Employed TAFE students were 
more likely to be working full-time and Total 28.3 38.5 68.0 


studying part-time (48%) than working ta} Includes business colleges, industry skills centres and 


part-time and studying full-time (43%). In other educational institutions. 

contrast the majority (96%) of employed 

higher education students studied full-time Source: Survey of Transition from Education to Work 
and worked part-time. (unpublished data} 
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School leavers by occupation, 1995 
Employed full-time 


Occupation 
Me 
Managers and administrators, professionals, 


and para-professionals 4.8* 
Tradespersons 28.9 
Clerks 13.5 
Salespersons and personal service workers 25.7 
Plant and machine operators and drivers ae Ra 
Labourers and related workers 23.6 
Total employed 100.0 
‘000 
Total employed 74.2 


EDECATION AND WORK 


Employed part-time Total 
% oe 
3.5* 4.2° 
oe 15.0 
4.1* 8.8 
61.0 43.2 
.s 2.7* 
28.8 26.2 
100.0 100.0 
‘000 ‘000 
72.8 147.0 


Source: Survey of Transition from Education to Work (unpublished data} 


Occupations of school leavers 


In 1995, the most common occupations 
among employed school leavers were 
salespersons and personal service workers 
followed by labourers and related workers. 
However, the occupations of school leavers 
varied by employment status and between 
men and women. 


In 1995, of those employed full-time the most 
common occupalions were tradespersons 
followed by salespersons and personal servicc 
workers, and labourers and related workcrs. 
CH those employed part-time the most 
common occupations were salespersons and 
personal service workers followed by 
labourers and related workers. 68% of 
part-time employed salespersons and 
personal service workers were studenis. 
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For men employed full-time the most 
common occupations were tradespersons 
(42%) followed by labourers and related 
workers (31%). For women the most common 
occupations were salespersons and personal 
service workers (47%) followed by clerks 
(29%). The most common occupations of 
men and women also varied for the part-time 
employed. Men were more likely to be 
labourers and related workers (46%) followed 
by salespersons and personal service workers 
(43%) whereas women were most likely to be 
employed as salespersons and personal 
service workers (75%). 


Endnote 


1 Commonwealth Government (1994) Working 
Nation: policies and programs AGPS, Canberra. 
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Early school leavers 


ATTAINMENT 


in 1994 one-third of 
early school leavers 
had subsequently 
gained post-school 


qualifications. 


S82 ¢ 


A person's educational attainment affects 
their social well-being. Early school leavers, 
through recciving less education, often have 
higher unemployment levels, lower 
occupational status and lower incomes. Their 
opportunities for higher education are also 
often reduced. 


Recent government policy has focused on the 
participation in education of young people as 
ameans of meeting the demand for a better 
educated labour force. School has 
increasingly become the precursor to further 
education as opposed to direct entry into the 
labour force. In 1991 the Australian Education 
Council Review Committee stated ‘... by the 
year 2001, 95% of 19 year olds should have 
completed Year 12 or an initial post-school 
qualification or be participating in education 
or training." 


In 1994, 56% of people aged 15-69 (6.9 
million) were classified as early school leavers 
(ie had not completed Year 12 or the highest 
level of secondary school available). A further 
39% had completed Year 12 or the highest 
level of secondary school available and the 
rest were still at school or had never been to 
school, 


Age 


The proportions of each age group who were 
early school leavers increased with age from 
22% OF people aged 15—19 to 75% of those 


School experience, 1994 


°o 
80 


Early school leavers and the 
labour force 


Farty schoal leavers in this review are people 
aged 15-69 who did not complete Year 12 (or the 
highest level of secoridary schact available at the 
time they left school). Those who never went to 
school and those who are still at school are not 
included. 


The empioyed are people who worked during the 
reference week for pay, profit, commission, 
payment in kind or without pay in a family 
business, or who had a job but were not at work. 


The xxemploved are people who were not 
employed during the reference week, but who 
had actively looked for work and were available ta 
start work. 


People who are mot im fhe labour force are those 
who did not work and did not look for work in 
the reference week. 


fong-ierm unemployed refers to people who 
were unemployed for 52 weeks or longer. 


aged 35-69. This pattern was reversed for 
people who had completed Year 12 or the 
highest level of secondary school. 57% of 
those aged 20-24 had completed the highesc 
level of secondary school compared to 24% of 
those aged 535-69, The low proportion of 
people aged 15-19 who had completed the 
highest level of school was due to the 45% 
who were still at school. These patterns 


M% 
Early school leavers 80 


Completed highest level 
of Secondary school 





15-19 20-24 25-34 


Age 


35-44 45-54 95-69 


source: Survey of Labour Force Status and Educational Aitainment (unpublished data) 
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Age distribution, 1994 


Early Completed 
school highest level of 


Age leavers secondary school Total(s} 


Yo oe a 
154 12.8 25.6 21.7 
25-34 22.0 25.8 22.4 
3644 22.2 23.2 21.6 
4554 19.8 18.0 17.0 
5569 23.2 Weg 17.3 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 

000 000 ‘O00 
Total 6924.6 4799.6 12 329.1 


{a} Includes people still at school and those who never 
wenl to school. 


Source: Survey of Labour Force Status and Educational 
Attainment (unpublished data} 


reflect increased educational opportunities 
over the last 20 or 30 years. 


On average, early school leavers were older 


than people who had completed the highest 
level of secondary schocl. The proportion of 


early school leavers aged 15-24 in 1994 was 
half that of those who had completed the 
highest level of secondary school (13% 
compared to 25%) and the proportion aged 
55-69 was twice the size (23% compared to 
11%). 


Post-school qualifications 


The level of schooling achieved affects a 
person's chances of gaining post-school 


qualifications. Earty school leavers were less 


Educational attainment, 1994 
Educational attainment 


Early school leavers 
With post-school qualifications 
Without post-schoa! qualifications 
Completed highest level of secondary schoo! 
With post-schoo! qualifications 
Without post-schoo! qualifications 
Never went to school 
still at school 
Total 


EOGOCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 


likely to have gained post-school 
qualifications (33%) chan those who had 
completed the highest level of secondary 
school (56%). 


About the same proportion of men (57%) and 
women (56%) were early school leavers. 
However, more male early school leavers 
(40%) had subsequently gained post-school 
qualifications (eg a trade) than female early 
school leavers (25%). 38% of men and 39% of 
women had completed the highest level of 
secondary school. In this group only slightly 
more men (58%) than women (55%) had 
post-school qualifications. 


Of the early school leavers who had a 
post-school qualification, 77% had a skilled 
vocationa! qualification (eg a trades 
qualification} or a basic vocational 
qualification (eg a shorthand course or pre 
apprenticeship certificate). In contrast, 29% of 
people who had completed the highest level 
of secondary school had gained a vocational 
qualification, and 45% had obtained a 
bachelor degree or higher. These differences 
are largely the result of educational and 
employment patterns of the past when people 
were less likely to have completed the highest 
level of secondary school before undertaking 
vocational further education. 


Male early school leavers with post-school 
qualifications were most likely to have skilled 
vocational qualifications (74%) while female 
early school leavers with post-schoal 
qualifications were most likely to have basic 
vocational qualifications (46%). 


Labour force status 


Early school leavers were less likely to be 
employed and more likely to be unemployed 





Men Women Persons 
‘O00 ‘000 O00 
3 508.0 3476.6 & 924.6 
1419.0 843.6 2 262.6 
2 089.0 2 §73.0 4 662.0 
23/22 24214 4793.6 
1 382.7 1 325.1 2 707.8 
989.5 1 096.3 2085.8 
12.5 c3.8 36.3 
285.3 289.3 574.6 
6 178.1 § 151.0 12 329.1 


Source: Survey of Labour Force Status and Educational Attainment (unpublished data) 
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Post-school qualifications, 1994 


Completed 

Early highest level 
Educational school of secondary 
attainment leavers school 

% wins 
Higher degree 0.5 5.6 
Postgraduate 
diploma 0.9 6.7 
Bachelor degree 45 33.0 
Undergraduate 
diploma 41 107 
Associate diploma 13.0 15.4 
skilled vocational 
qualification 95.1 17.8 
Basic vocational 
qualification 21.9 10.8 
Total 100.0 400.0 

‘000 ‘000 
Totai persons 2 262.6 2 707.8 


Source: Survey of Labour Force Status and Educational 


Atiainment (unpublished data} 


or not in the labour force than those who had 
completed the highest level of secondary 
school. In 1994, 59% of early school Jeavers 
were employed. compared to 72% of those 
who had completed the highest level of 
secondary school. 8% of early school leavers 
were unemployed and 33% were not in the 
labour force. 


It is likely that the overall lower educational 
attainment of early school leavers affects their 
labour force status. In addition, the higher 
proportion of early school leavers who were 
not in the labour force as compared to those 
who had completed the highest level of 
secondary schoo! is affected by the older age 
profile of the early school leaver population. 


Labour force status, 1994 


Early Completed 
Labour force school highest level of 
Status leavers secondary school 
%a % 
Employed 58.8 719 
Unemployed 8.3 7.8 
Not in the labour 
force oe.g 20.4 
Total 100.0 100.0 


Source: Survey of Labour Force Status and Educational 


Attainment (unpublished data) 
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In 1994, most people aged 35-69 (66%) were 
noe in the labour force. 


There were substantial differences in labour 
force participation between women who had 
eft school early and women who had 
completed the highest level of secondary 
school. Female carly schocl leavers were less 
likely to be employed (47%) and more likely 
to not be in the labour force (47%) than 
women who had completed the highest level 
of secondary school (65% and 28% 
respectively). For men, the differences in 
labour force participation were not quite as 
marked. 


Occupation 


The level of education also influences 
occupation. Early school leavers are 
concentrated in blue collar occupations. In 
1994, 20% of early school leavers were 
employed as tradespersons and 18% were 
employed as labourers and related workers. 
In contrast, those whe had completed the 
highest level of secondary school were 
concentrated in white collar occupations. 34% 
of those who had completed the highest Icvel 
of secondary school were employed as 
professionals or para-professionals. 


Occupations, 1994 


Completed 
Early highest level 
school of secondary 
Occupation leavers school 
%o %o 
Managers and 
administrators Ts 19.8 
Professionals 4.2 24.8 
Para-professionals 4.6 7.8 
Tradespersons 20.1 8.3 
Clerks 16.8 17.5 


salespersons and 
personal service 
workers 13.7 16.2 


Plant and machine 
operators, and 


drivers 10.5 3.9 

Labourers and 

related workers 18.3 10.1 

Total 100.0 100.0 
‘000 ‘000 


Total employed 4073.5 3444.2 


Source: Survey of Labour Force Status and Educationat 


Aitainmant tunpublished data} 
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Early schoo} leavers arc more likcly to have 
attained skilled or basic vocational 
qualifications than those who completed the 
highest level of secondary school. This 
accounts for the celatively high proportion of 
early school leavers employed as 
tradespcrsons, and plant and machine 
operators, and drivers. 


Unemployment 


In 1994, the unemployment rate of early 
school leavers was 12% compared to 10% of 
those who had completed the highest level of 
secondary schoal. Early school leavers were 
also moee likely to be long-term uncmployed 
(unemployed for 52 weeks or more) than 
those who had compieted the highest level of 
secondary school. In 1994, the long-term 
unemployment rate of carly school leavers 
was 5% compared to 3% of those who had 
completed the highest level of secondary 
schol. 


Unemployed early school leavers were likely 
to be unemployed for longer than 
unemployed people who had completed the 
highest level of secondary school. 24% of 
unemployed early school leavers had been 
unemployed for 2 years or more compared to 
16% of those who had completed the highest 
level of secondary school. 
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Duration of unemployment, 1994 


Completed 
Eariy highest level 
Duration of school of secondary 
unemployment leavers school 
Se Yo 
1 and under 4 weeks 41.0 15.7 
4 and under 8 weeks 10.7 14.3 


8 and under 13 weeks 79 15.4 
13 and under 26 weeks 12.6 13.0 
26 and under 52 weeks 15.6 11.5 


S¢ and under104 weeks 18.1 14.0 
104 weeks and over 24.1 16.3 
Total unemployed 100.0 100.0 
‘B00 ‘O00 
Total unemployed 577.0 372.0 


Source: Survey of Labour Force Status and Educattonal 


Attainment (unpublished data} 


Endnote 


1 Australian Education Council Review Committec 
(1991) Young People's Participation in 
Post-compulsory Education and Training, AGPS, 
Canberra. 
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49% of recent 
migrants arrived 
with post-school 
qualifications. 60% 
of them have had 
their qualifications 
recognised in 


Australia. 


86 


The skills and educational qualifications that 
migrants bring with them to Australia 
represent a considerable contribution to the 
country's culture and economy’. Current 
immigration policy explicitly seeks migrants 
(other than those who are selected on refugee 
or humanitarian grounds) who are best able 
Lo contribute to the economic development of 
the Australian community’. This represents a 
change in immigration policy since the 
immediate post-war period. Immigration at 
that time was driven by concerns related to 
defence and the Cold War, and the supply of 
labour for Australia’s expanding 
manufacturing sector’. 


Recognising the value of overscas 
qualifications relevant to the Australian labour 
market is a matter of social justice for 
individual migrants. [t is also an important 
aspect of micro-economic reform in making 
greatest use of available skills’. 


Educational attainment on 
arrival 


The educational attainment of migrants on 
arrival often reflects their social background 
and demographic characteristics. Australia's 
migrant intake has varied over time by 
country of origin, age composition and the 
balance of males and females (see Expanding 
links with Asia pp. 10-16, Australian Social 
Trends 1994 pp. 9-12 Birthplaces of 
Australia's settlers). 


Compared to the Australian born population, 
recent migrants are relatively well educated. 
49% of recent migrants arrived with 
post-schcol qualifications. In comparison, 
41% of Australian born people aged 18-64 
had post-school qualifications in 1993°*. 
However, the relatively high level of 
educational attainment of recent migrants on 
arrival is due partly to the young age structure 
of the migrant population. Younger people 
generally have higher levels of educational 
attainment than older people. Of Australian 
born people aged 18 or more in June 1993, 
40% were aged 18-34’ compared to 68% of 
recent migrants on arrival. 


A greater proportion of recent migrants born 
in the main English speaking countries 

arrived with post-school qualifications (56%) 
than of those born in other countries (45%). 
This may be related to the higher proportion 


Migrants 


Recent misrants in this review ate those who 
arrived in Australia berween 1971 and September 
1993, aged 18 and over. 


Main English speaking countries (MESC) 
comprise the United Kingdom, Ireland, Canada, 
South Afica, USA New Zealand and Australia. 


of migrants from other countries who were 
sponsored by family or arrived as refugees, 
and did not necessarily require qualifications 
to migrate to Australia. Among recent 
migrants from the main English speaking 
countries. 17% were sponsored by family 
compared to 38% of migrants from other 
countries. An additional 6% of migrants from 
other countries entered as refugees. 


Despite a decline over the past two decades in 
the proportion of the migrant intake who 
were born in the main English speaking 
countries, the proportion of recent migrants 
arriving with post-school qualifications has 
increased. 43% of migrants arriving in the 
1970s had post-school qualifications, 
compared to 58% of those arriving in the early 
1990s. 


Of recent migrants who arrived with 
post-schocol qualifications, a smaller 
proportion of those born in the main English 


Migrants who had arrived with 
post-school qualifications, 1993 


Yo 


80 
Born in MESC 60 
ge 40 


ay 


— a 


Born in other than MESC 





1971-75 1981-85 1991-93 


Period of arrival 


Source: Survey of Labour Force Status and Other 
Characteristics of Migrants, Austrata 1993 (unpublished 
data) 
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Educational attainment of recent migrants on arrival, 1993 


Educational attainment on arrival 


Bachelor degree or higher 
Undergraduate diploma 

Associate diploma 

Skilled and basic vocational qualifications 
Total with post-school qualifications 


With post-school qualifications 
Without post-schooal qualifications 
Fatal 


Bornin 

Born in MESC other countries Total 
% Ye % 

e3.5 37.1 31.1 

8.0 6.9 7.4 

15.0 19.3 17.4 

ae Re 36.7 44.1 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
‘O00 ‘O00 ‘000 
273.5 3503 623.8 
210.8 433.5 644.3 
494.3 783.6 1 268.1 


Source: Labour Force Status and Other Characteristics of Migrants, Austratia 1993 (6250.0 and unpublished data} 


speaking countries arrived with a degree (23% 
compared to 47%), and a greater proportion 
arrived with vocational qualifications (54% 
compared to 37%) chan those born in other 
countries. 


A greater proportion of male (60%) than 
female (40%) recent migrants arrived with 
post-school qualifications. This may be related 
to the higher proportion of female migrants 
who were sponsored by family (34%) than 
male migrants (26%). Of recent migrants born 
in the main English speaking countrics, 68% 
of men and 45% of women arrived with 
post-school qualifications. Of migrants born in 
other countries, 55% of men and 37% of 
women arrived with post-school 
qualifications. In comparison, 47% of 
Australian born men aged 18-64, and 36% of 
women had post-schoal qualifications in 


1993?. 


Recognition of qualifications 


Recognition of qualifications affects migrants’ 
chances of success in the labour markct. It ts 
also important to ensure that available skills 
are being fully utilised’. 


Formal recognition of qualifications ensures 
that overseas qualifications are assessed in the 
context of Australian standards. Recognition 
of migrants’ qualifications is affected by a 
range of factors including the field of 
qualification and country in which it was 
obtained. Migrants’ desire to have their 
qualifications recognised is also a factor. Some 
qualifications are more readily recognised 
than others, and the mix of qualifications that 


migrants arrive with will affect their chances 
of recognition. 


Often migrants have their qualifications 
recognised by several different types of 
organisation. Many migrants have their 
qualifications assessed by the Department of 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs when applying 
to migrate to Australia. The National Office of 
Overseas Skills Recognition (NOOSR) assists 
the department in making these assessments. 


The assessment process also varies depending 
on the field of qualification and legislation 


Assessment of overseas 
qualifications 


The National Office of Overseas Skills Recognition 
(NQOSR) was established in the Department of 
Employment, Education and Training in 1989, 
NOOSE continued the functions of the former 
Council on Overseas Professional Qualifications. 
NOOSE plays a central role in overseeing the 
recognition of professional, para-professional and 
technical qualifications gained overseas, A 
network of expert panels and councils assists 
NOOSR in making assessments. NOOSR provides 
educational, occupational and examination 
assessments, and funds bridging courses. NOOSR 
also assists the Department of Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs in assessing the qualifications of 
prospective migrants overseas’. 


Assessments of trade qualifications are made by 
Trades Recognition Australia (TRA), in the 
Department of Industrial Relations. FRA provides 
a skills recognition service to peopte living 
permanently in Australia. It also provides a trades 
skills assessment service across a range of 
eccupational groupings for peaple seeking (0 
migrate ro Australia’. 
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governing professional licensing or 
registration. These may differ from state to 
stale. Formal recognition of qualifications 
does not guarantee recognition by employers. 
However, employers may accept some 
qualifications without formal recognition, 
especially if certain skills or qualifications are 
in short supply. 


In 1993, 60% of recent migrants who had 
arrived with post-school qualifications had 
their qualifications recognised in Australia. Of 
migrants whose qualifications were 
recognised, 41% were recognised primarily by 
an employer, 29% by a licensing or 
registration board, and 20% by a union or 
professional association. 


65% of recent migrants who arrived with 
post-school qualifications in the 1970s had 
their qualifications recognised compared to 
$8% of those who arrived in the early 1990s. 


Migrants who arrived with post-school 
qualifications and who were born in the main 
English speaking countries were more likely 


Migrants whose qualifications 
had been recognisedia, 1993 


ay, 
80 
Born in MESC 
50 
Born in other than MESC 40 





1971-75 


1981-85 
Period of arrival 


1991-93 


(a) Migrants who arrived with post-scheo! qualifications 
which were recognised in Australia primarily by 
employers, licensing/registration boards, unions or 
professional organisations, ar other organisations. A 
small number of migrants had obtained qualifications in 
Australia before migration. 


Source: Labour Force Status and Other Characteristics of 
Migrants, Australia 1993 (unpublished data} 


Migrants whose post-school qualifications had been recognisedia), 1993 


Born in Born in other 
Field of qualification MESC countries — Total 
Vo Mo Ye 
Teaching, education $0.9 32.5 51.6 
Business, administration 63.7 Ay 7 49.9 
Arts, humanities, social sciences 68.4 39.8 53.3 
Economics, law 76.9" 46.8 54.2 
Mechanical, electrical, automotive and manufacturing trades 74.9 $3.3 63.2 
Building 78.0 58.0 71.0 
Hairdressing, beauty 50.6 23.1* 41.1 
Food and hospitality 67.2 AB.9 55.3 
Health, medicine 82.9 49.3 65.7 
science 84.5 72.8 Vis 
Agriculture, horticulture 62.6* 35.6" 48.5 
Engineering ta3 60.7 65.8 
Architecture 100.0° 65.4 ig. 
Transport and machinery operations 62.1* 60.8% 61.5 
Total 73.5 48.8 59.6 
'000 ‘000 ‘OOO 
Total 200.9 170.9 371.8 





(a) Migrants who arrived with post-school qualifications which were recognised in Australia primarily by employers, 
licensing/registration boards, unions or professional organisations, or other organisations. A small number of migrants 


had obtained qualifications in Australia before migration. 


Source: Labour Force Status and Other Characteristics of Migrants, Ausirafia 1993 (6250.0 and unpublished data) 








than those born in other countries to have 
their qualifications recognised (73% 
compared to 49%). This was particularly so in 
the fields of teaching and education (81% 
compared to 42%) and health and medicine 
(83% compared to 49%). 


Of recent migrants who arrived with 
post-schoul qualifications, men were more 
likely than women to have their qualifications 
recugnised (76% compared to 70% for those 
born in the main English speaking countries; 
and 57% compared to 40% for these born in 
other countries). 


Formal recognition of overseas qualifications 
does nol guarantee success in the labour 
market. Other barriers 10 employment may 
exist, such as lack of lacal work experience 
and lack of English language skills. 


English language proficiency 


English language proficiency affects 
participation in the labour force, education 
and access to government services. The 
Department of Immigration and. Ethnic Affairs 
provides English as a second language (ESL) 
training to newly arrived adult migrants 
through the Adult Migrant English Program 
(AMEP)*. The Department of Employment. 
Education, Training and Youth Affairs 
provides ESL taining to migrant workers 
through the Workplace English Language and 
Literacy (WELL) program, and to jobseekers 
through the Advanced English for Migrants 
Program (AEMP)*. 


In 1993, 70% of recent migrants born in other 
than the main English spcaking countries 
spoke English flucnty. 24% could not speak 
English well and 6% did not speak English at 
all. 


Proficiency in English increases the longer 
migrants have been in Australia. Among recent 
migrants born in other than the main English 
speaking countries, 73% of those who arrived 
in the 1970s spoke English fluently in 1993, 
compared to 59% of those who arrived in the 
early 1990s. Changes in the country of origin 
of migrants born in other than the main 
English speaking countries since 1970 may 
also have affected the proportion speaking 
English fluently. 


A greater proportion of male than female 
recent migrants were fluent English speakers 
in 1993 (75% compared to 67%). 
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Migrants born in other than MESC 
who spoke English fluentlyia), 1993 
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Period of arrival 


1991-93 


(a) Includes peaple who spake a tanguage other than 
English at home But whe spoke English well or very 
well, and those who spoke only English at home. 


Source: Labour Force Status and Other Characteristics of 
Migrants, Australia 1993 {unpublished data) 


Post-migration education 


Overall, 19% of recent migrants had gained 
post-school qualifications since arrival in 
Australia. Migrants who arrived with 
post-schoo! qualifications were more likely 
than those who arrived without them to have 
gained further post-school qualifications since 
arrival (26% compared to 13%). 


Men were more likely to have arrived with 
post-school qualifications than women, and 
they were also more likely to have gained 
post-school qualifications since arrival (22% 
compared to 17%). 


Recent migrants barn in the main English 
speaking countries were more likely to have 
arrived with pose-school qualifications than 
those born in other countries. They were also 
more likely to have gained post-school 
qualifications since arrival. Of recent migrants 
born in the main English speaking countries, 
23% of men and 21% of women had gained 
post-school qualifications since arrival, 
compared to 21% of men and 15% of women 
born in other countries. 


Among recent migrants born in other than the 
main English speaking countries, those who 
spoke English fluently in 1993 were more 
likely to have gained post-school 
qualifications since arrival (23%) than those 
who did not (4%). 
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0 


Recent migrants having gained post-school qualifications since arrival, 


1993 


Educational aitaininent since arrival 
Had gained post-schcol qualifications 


Had not gained post-school qualifications 
Total 


Total 


Born in MESC Born in other countries Total 
fo %e % 
22.4 17.6 19.4 
fda? 82.4 80.6 
100.0 100.0 106.0 
‘O00 ‘O00 ‘O00 
484.3 783.8 1 268.1 





Source: Labour Force Status and Other Characteristics of Migrants, Australia 1993 (unpublished data) 


Education and labour force 
status 


In 1993, the labour force participation rate of 
recent migrants who had arrived with 
post-school qualifications was higher than 
that of those who had arrived without them 
(61% compared to 39%). 


Recent migrants, regardless of birthplace, who 
arrived without post-school qualifications had 
a higher unemployment rate in 1993 chan 
those who arrived with posi-school 
qualifications (16% compared to 11%). 


Recent migrants who were born in the main 
English speaking countries experienced 
higher tabour force participation rates and 
lower unemployment rates in 1993 than 
migrants born in other countries. The lower 
labour force participation rate for migrants 
bern in other countries may be related to the 
higher proportion of this group who are 
female. Overall, women have a lower labour 
force participation rate than men (see Work 
— national summary table p. 94). 


Among recent migrants born in other than the 
main English speaking countries, rates of 
unemployment and labour force participation 
are related to fluency in English. Those who 


spoke English fluently experienced a lower 
rate of unemployment in 1993 (15%) than 
those who did not speak English well (31%), 
or at all (55%). The labour force participation 
rate in 1993 was higher for recent migrants 
who spoke English fluency (74%) than for 
those who did not speak English well (51%), 
or at all (19%). 


The longer migrants had been resident in 
Australia, generally the less likely they were to 
have been unemployed in 1994. Of recent 
migrants born in the main English speaking 
countries, 6% of those who arrived in the 
4970s were unemployed, compared to 9% of 
those who arrived in the early 1990s. Of 
migrants born in other countries, 13% of 
those who arrived in the 1970s were 
unemployed, compared to 46% of those who 
arrived in the early 1990s. 


In 1993, when unemployed people aged 
18-64 were asked about their main difficulty 
in finding work, 18% of Australian born 
people, 14% of people born in the main 
English speaking countries, and 13% of 
people born in other countries stated that 
their main difficulty was a lack of necessary 
schooling, training, skills or experience. An 
additional 27% of people born in other than 
the main English speaking countries stated 


Educational attainment of recent migrants on arrival and labour force 


status, #993 


Labour force participation rate Unempioyment rate 


Born in Born in other 


Born in Bern in other 


Educational attalnment on arrival MESC countries Total MESC countries Total 


Ye “fo a Ye a Yo 
With post-school qualiications 86.5 77.6 81.5 6.2 16.0 11.4 
Without post-schoo! qualifications 64,1 55.9 29,6 8.8 20.7 16.5 
Total 76,7 65.6 69.3 7.1 18.3 13.6 


Source: Labour Force Status and Other Characteristics of Migrants, Austraiia 7993 (unpublished data) 


Unemployment rate among recent 
migrants, 1993 
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Source: Labour Force Status and Other Characteristics of 
Migrants, Austrata (unpublished data! 


that their main difficulty in finding work 
related ta problems with language or cthnic 
background”, 
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Work 





National and state summary tables... 


Youth employment eee. 


In 1995, 85% of young people who were in the labour foree had a job, and 
most worked full-time. 


Work and indigenous people... 


In 1994, 58% of Indigenous people aged 15 and aver were in the labour 
farce. CDEP initiatives played an important role in providing employment, 
accounting for 26% of all jabs held by Indigenous people. 


Sick TOV vv ece ct ece cette eset eee eee, 


In 1995, 10% of employees took sick leave for their most recent absence 
from work in a two-week period. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Industrial disputes «ee 


In 1994, there were 560 industrial disputes, the lowest number of 
disputes since 1940. 
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Work — national summary 






LABOUR FORCE 





1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 


1993 1994 1995 


Total labour force 









O00 7199 7451 7679 7867 8083 8346 8491 8518 8574 8696 8888 


Participation rate Yo 605 614 62.0 622 626 635 686 630 626 628 63.3 


Male participation rate % 76.9 759 75.6 753 75.2 755 75.3 744 #739 #736 73.8 


Female participation rate “fo 487 474 48.7 494 504 519 523 519 517 522 53.2 


Women (of labour force) fe 38.3 39.1 39.86 403 408 414 41.7 419 419 423 £427 






Units 1985 1986 1987 1988 14989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 


2c. 





PAID WORK 


Total employed 000 6579 6860 7044 7256 7549 7832 77B2 7637 7634 7781 8093 


Pan-time employed (of total 
employed) 


Employment/population ratio 


Ye 7f 8618.3 19.2 198 20.4 20.9 21/f 229 235 238 24.4 


Yo 553 566 569 574 #585 59.6 58.3 565 55.8 4562 £457:7 
Employed in service industries {of 
employed) 


Employed in manufacturing 
Industries (of employed) 


Part-time employed who prefer 
more hours (of part-time employed} 


Average hours worked per week —shaurs 38.6 39.1 O9f 397 39.7% 3986 3999 406 4035 407 409 
by full-time workers 


Average weekly hours of paid hours 12 1.2 1.3 14 15 1.3 14 1.1 12 13 1.2 
overtime per employee 


% 665 669 67.6 678 682 69.1 706 709 70.7 71.1 #429714 
Yo 16.7 16.1 15.9 188 156 148 142 14.1 13.9 140 138 


Yo V7.7 16.9 18.4 187 17.6 18.0 21.7% P64 292 28.3 8626.1 


TRUESIIP MI a Gale Units | 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1999 1994 1995 


Trade union membership rate Yo na 456 na 416 na 40.5 na 29.6 na 35.0 na 
autee oan Igst due ut Hee days 1 228 242 223 269 190 1207 1248 1147 1100 76 79 
UNEMPLOYMENT | Units 1985 1986 1987 1988 19859 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
Total unemployed : ‘000 619.4 591.5 635.1 610.5 5346 4513.7 709.0 9881.7 940.5 915.5 794.6 
Lang-term unemployed "000 192.5 172.1 176.8 169.1 145.6 1164 149.5 255.7 939363 3348 273.6 
Unemployment rate Yo 8.6 79 8.3 78 6.6 6.2 8.4 10.4 11.0 10.5 8.9 
Youth unemployment rate  % 271.3 199 203 189 157 149 200 238 rd4 238 20.9 
el unemployment/population | % 128 121 123 11.2 9.4 91 14.7 1938 135 133 12.3 


, | 
Median duration of unemployment | weeks: 209 19.3 118.6 117.7 115.9 123 1143 123.4 274 275 £238 


Fon met Mea: :tell): Mae) te ae Units 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 


Discouraged jobseekers ‘000 83.0 836 944 83.8 76.1 100.9 138.2 1456 1474 106.5 1119 
Reference All data are annual averages for the year ending 30th June except for average 
periods: weekly hours of paid overtime per employee, trade union membership rate, 


working days iost due to industrial disputes per 1,000 employees, and 
discouraged jobseekers, 
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Work — state summary 


LABOUR FORCE 


Total labour force 
Participation rate 

Male participation rate 
Female participation rate 


Women (of labour force} 


PAID WORK 


Total employed 


Part-time employed (of total 
employed) 


Employment/population ratia 


Employed in service industries (of 
employed) 


Employed in manufacturing 
industries tof employed) 


Part-time employed who prefer 
more hours (of part-time employed) 


Average hours worked per week 
by full-time workers 


Average weekly hours af paid 
overtine per employee 






INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Trade union membership rate 


Working days lost due to industrial 
disputes per 1,000 employees 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Total unemployed 
Long-term unemployed 
Unemployment rate 
Youth unemployment rate 


Youth unemployment/population 
ratio 


Median duration of unemployment | 


NOT IN LABOUR FORCE 





Discouraged jobseekers 











Units Years NSW Vic. 
‘ooo | 1994-95 | 2957.7 2230.4 
eo 1994495} 620 63.1 
% | 1994-95, 726 73.9 
fo 1994-95} 518 526 
te 1994-95 42.5 42.6 


NSW Vic. 






000 1994-95 2703.8 2015.9 
%, 1994-95 230 25.6 
% 1 1994-95. 56.7 57.0 
| 
os, 1994-95 72.4 70.5 
% 1994-85 13.8 17.0 
| %o 1994-95| 253 255 
hours | 4994-85. 408 410 
hours 1995 1.1 1.3 
| 

Units Years §§§ NSW Vic 
856 34.7 

48 f2 

NSW Vic 

O00 1994-95 2540 2144 
‘000 1994-95 946 81.9 
Se 1994-95 86 9.6 
% - 4994-95 19.9 226 
%, 1994-95 11.6 12.3 
weeks | 1994-95 262 283 
Units | Years NSW Vic. 
| ‘000 1995 41.0 31.8 


Tas. 


Qld SA 
1620.1 721.8 
64.6 612 
748 71.5 
94.6 52.4 
42.7 43.2 
Qld SA 
14766 648.5 
24.3 26.8 
SGid “oo.0 
fO4 639.7 
122 86162 
efg 302 
41.7 404 
1.1 1.1 
Qld SA 
34.3 41.4 
148 28 
Qld SA 
143.5 73.3 
37.6 28.6 
89 102 
20.6 262 
13.1 14.5 
18.3 629.5 
Qld SA 
15.7 9.4 


27.9 


67.4 
16.9 

7.6 
16.7 
10.3 


15.8 


WA 


8.5 


42.9 


reas 


Tas. 


23.6 

9.9 
1G.7 
24.9 
14.8 


33.6 


Tas. 


3.5 


2u7 





ACT Aust. 
166.3 8 887.7 
72.6 63.3 
79.7 73.8 
65.7 53.2 
465.1 4° 7 
ACT Aust. 
154.4 8093.1 
24.0 24.4 
67.4 57.7 
3.3 71.4 
3.5 13.8 
25.9 26.1 
38.7 40.9 
0.5 1.2 
ACT Aust. 
36.7 35.0 
9 79 
ACT Aust. 
11.9 794.6 
26 2736 
fe a.9 
ee 0 20.9 
13.4 12.3 
17.1 23.8 
ACT Aust. 
1.6 111.9 





Reference 
periods: 


All data are antual ave 


es for the year ending 30th June 

except for average weekly hours of paid overtime per employee, 
trade union membership rate, working days lost due to 
industrial disputes per 1,000 emploveés, and discouraged 
jobseekers. 
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eee 


Average hours worked per week by full-time 
workers — average hours warked, including 
overlimng, by full-time workers during the survey 
relerence week. The hinirs are thase stated by 
survey respondents and are not necessarily rhe 
hours paid for, 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.05 


Average weekly hours paid overtime per employee — 
total overtine hours paid for divided by the total 
number of employees, including these whe were 
ot paid for any overtime. Overtime is time worked 
in excess of award, standard or agreed hours of 
work for which payment is received. Figures are the 
annual average of quarterly figures. 

Reference: Job Vacancies and Overtime, Australia 
(6354.05 


Discouraged jobseekers — pcople who wanted to 
work atk who were available to start work within 
four weeks but whose main reason for not taking 
active steps to find work was that they believed 
they woulcl no. be able to final a jab for reasons of: 
age; language or ethnicity; schooling; training; skills 
ov experience; no jobs in their locality or line of 
work: or they considered that there were no jahs at 
all available. 

Reference: Persons Not in the Labour Force, 
Australia (6220.0) 


Employed — pcrsons aged 15 and over who 
worked during the reference week for pay. profir, 
COMMISSION, paymnent in kind or without pay ina 
family business, or whe had a job but were not at 
work, 
Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.03 


Employees — employed persons who worked for 
wages Or salary in the reference period. 
Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6204.03 


Employment/population ratio — the number of 
employed persons in a group expressed as a 
proportion of the civilian population in the same 


PTOp. 
Relerence: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0 


Full-time workers — employed persons who usually 
worked 35 hours a week or more and others who, 
although usually working less than 35 hours a 
week, worked 35 hours ar more during the 
reference week. 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 


Labour force — all persons aged 15 and over who, 
during the reference week, were employed, ar wha 
were not employed but had actively locked for 
work and were available to start work. 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.05 


Long-term unemployed — people unemployed for 
42 weeks or longer. 
Reference: ‘Whe Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 


Manufacturing industries — the manufacturing 
division of the Australian and Neu: Zealand 
Standard industrial Classification (1292.0). 
Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 


(FA! 


Work — definitions and references 


Median duration of unémployment — the period of 
unemployment at which half of the unemployed 
had been unemployed for more weeks and half liad 
been unemployed for fewer wecks. 

Reference; The Labour Force, Australia (6203 0) 


Participation rate — jor any group, the labour force 
expressed as a percentage of the civilian population 
in the same group. 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.05 


Part-time employed — employed persons who usually 
worked less (han 35 hours a week and who did so 
during the reference week. 

Relerence: ‘The Labour Force, Australia (6203.05 


Part-time employed who prefer more hours — 
parttime employed who indicated they woule 
prefer ta work more hours. 

Reference: ‘The Labour Faree, Australia (6203.05 


Service industries — the combination of che following 
divisions of the Australian and New Zealand 
Standard tidustriat Classification (£1292. 0): 
wholesale trade; retail trade; accommodation, cafes 
and restaurants; (ranspart and sturage: 
communication services; finance and insurance; 
property and business services; governmeni 
adininistration and detence; education: health and 
COMMUNITY services; cultural and recreational 
sepyices; and personal and other services. 
Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203 0) 


Trade union membership rate — the number of 
employees with membership in a trade union in 
connection with their main job divided by total 
employees. 

Reference: Trade Union Members, Australia 
(6325.0) 


Unemployed — persons aged 15 and over who were 
nom employed during the reference week, but who 
had actively looked for work and were available to 
start wark, 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 

Unemployment rate — the number unemployed 
expressed as a propartion Of the labour force, 
Separate rates may be calculated for sub-groups of 
the population. 

Reference: The Labour Farce, Australia (6203.0) 


Working days lost due to industrial disputes — total 
working days lost by emplovees due to industrial 
disputes during the year. 

Reference: Industrial Dispuces, Australia (6322.0) 


Youth unemployment/population ratio — the number 
of unemployed people aged 15-19, expressed as a 
proportion of all peaple aged 15-19. 

Reference: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.0) 


Youth unemployment rate — the number of 
unemployed people aged 15-19, expressed as a 
proportion of people aged 13-19 in che labour 
loarce, 

Reterence: The Labour Force, Australia (6203.05 
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Youth employment 





PAID WOR K 


in 7995, 85% of 
young people who 
were in the jabour 
force had a job, and 
most worked 


full-time. 


The cmployment patterns of young people 
are quite different from those of older people. 
Many young people combine part-time work 
with full-time study, either at school or in 
further cducation, and it is often not until 
they reach the upper end of the youth age 
range that they take their first full-time job 
(see From school to work pp. 79-81). 


The employment experiences of young 
people can have an important impact on their 
later employment prospects. Young people 
seeking their ficst full-time job may be 
advantaged by having had some part-time 
work experience while completing their 
education. For example, part-time work 
experience may have indicated the type of 
career they would like to pursue, and they 
may have references from previous 
employers. 


Labour force status 


In 1995, 72% of young people were in the 
labour force compared to 68% in 1975. While 
these rates were similar, the patterns within 
the labour force were quite different. In 1975, 
81% of young people in the labour force 
worked full-time while 10% worked part-time. 
In 1995 these proportions were 55% and 30% 
respectively. These differences are related to 
the increase in educational participation of 
young people over the pcriod. There was aiso 
an increase in youth unemployment from 9% 


Youth labour force 


1975 

Aged Aged 
Labour force status 15-19 20-24 

%o Ye 
Employed full-time P37 86.4 
Employed part-time 13.4 7.6 
Unemployed 12.9 5.9 
Labour force 100.0 100.0 
Lahour forcé participation rate 58.7 77.6 

‘O00 ‘000 
Labour force 706.3 894.7 


Source: Labour Force Survey (6203.0 and unpublished data} 
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Youth and employment 


In this review the terms vouth and young people 
refer to people aged 15 24. 


Employed people arc those who worked during 
the reference week for pay, profit, commission, 
paymene in kind or without pay in a family 
business, or who had a job but were nol al work. 


People in the labour force are those wha were 
employed during the reference week ancl those 
who were not employed but were looking for 
work and available to start work during the 
reference week. 


to 15%. (see Australian Social Trends 1995 pp. 
98-103 Youth unemployment). 


Among 15-19 year olds, 39% were in the 
labour force in 1995. Of these 47% were 
employed part-time. For 20-24 years olds, 
many of whom had completed their 
education, 84% were in the labour force and 
of these 69% were working full-time. 


Getting a job 


Young people often have difficulties obtaining 
their first jobs. They may lack the experience 
necessary to obtain employment or they may 
lack the knowledge of how to look for a job 
and the experience in presenting themselves 
to prospective employers. 


1995 
Aged Aged Aged § Aged 
1524 15-19 20-24 15-24 
%p % % % 

80.8 32.2 68.8 54.6 

10.2 47.2 19.2 30.1 

3.0 20.6 12.0 15.4 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

68.0 59.3 83.2 72.0 
‘000 ‘000 ‘000 ‘000 
1601.5 751.8 1186.4 1938.2 


¢ oF 
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Young people who started a job for wages or salary during the previous 


year, July 1994 


Method of job attainment Aged 15-19 Aged 20-24 Aged 15-24 
Yo “a fo 
Jobseeker approached employer 81.4 80.8 Bt. 
Had id prior knowledge that the job was available 42.8 38.4 40.6 
First step taken was — 
Contacted likely employers 25.8 22.1 23.9 
Contacted friends or relatives 7.7 5.6 6.6 
Checked CES noticeboards, registered with the CES 4.6 3.7 4 
Other 46 ae 5.9 
Had prior knowledge that the job was available 38.7 42.4 40.6 
Through GES 5.0 4.4 47 
Through newspaper advertisements 9:5 14.0 11.8 
Through friends, relatives or company contacts 19.3 18.9 19.1 
Through other sources 4.8 5.0 49 
Employer approached jobseeker or other methods 18.6 19.2 18.9 
Total 100.0 100.6 1600.0 
‘000 ‘O00 ‘00 
Total 367.0 381.1 748.1 


Saurce: Successful and Unsuccessfi Job Search Experience, Austratia (6245.0) 


In July 1994, 47% of young employed people 
had started a job in the previous twelve 
months. They found these jobs in many 
different ways although most (81%) 
approached the employer rather than the 
employer approaching them. 41% approached 
the employer knowing from a variety of 
sources that the job was available. 24% went 
directly to the employer without knowing the 
job was available and a further 17% 
approached the employer without knowing 
that the job was available but after consulting 
with friends, relatives, the CES etc. 


The method of job attainment used differed 
slightly according to the age of the jobseeker. 
People aged 15-19 were more likely than 
those aged 20-24 to approach an employer 
when they had no prior knowledge that the 
job was available (43% compared to 48%), a 
reflection of the greater incidence of part-time 
work among 15-19 year olds. Those aged 
20-24 were more likely to respond to 
newspaper advertisements (14% compared to 
10%). Both groups were equally likely to have 
been approached by an employer regarding a 
job {19%}. 


In July 1994, 80% of young people who had 
started a job in the previous year reported 
that they had a preferred occupation. Of 
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these, people who were already working 
before starting a new job were morc likely 
than those who had been out of work to have 
gained employment in their chosen 
occupation. Among those who changed 
employers, 87% started a new job in their 
chosen occupation. For those who were out 
of work prior to starting their job, 73% gained 
work in their chosen occupation. 


Industry of employment 


In 1995, the wholesale and retail trade 
industry provided the most employment for 
young people. This was followed by the 
recreation, personal and other services 
industry and the manufacturing industry. 
These three industries employed 61% of all 
young people. 


The industry distribution of employed youth 
has changed in the last twenty years although 
in both 1975 and 1995 wholesale and retail 
trade was the largest employer of young 
people. In 1995 it employed 34% of young 
people, up from 23% in 1975. Youth 
employment in recreation, personal and other 
services more than doubled over the pericd, 
from 6% in 1975 to 14% in 1995. In contrast, 
employment in manufacturing decreased, 
from 20% to 13%. This structural change is 





PAID WORK 


Industries::; of emploved vouth related to the shift towards part-time work, 
A pik lacie particularly for 15-19 year olds. 
industry 1975 1995 
“fo a 


Youth occupations 
Wholesale and retail trade 32 34.4 
In 1995, 31% of employed youth were 


Recreation, personal ano salespersons and personal service workers. A 


other services 6.2 13.6 further 21% were labourers and related 
Manufacturing 19.8 13.0 workers, 17% were Wadespersons and 15% 
Finance, property and were clerks. As with indusery, the shift 
business services 40.7 10.9 towards part-time work has affected the 
occupational structure. Beowcen 1986 and 
Community services 123 10.7 1995, the proportion of employed youth who 
Construction 7.8 6.8 were salespersons and personal service 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing workers increased from 24% to 31% and the 
and hunting : 53 22 proportion who were labourers and related 
workers increased from 19% to 21%. 
Transport and storage 3.8 27 Decreases occurred among clerks, from 20% 
Public administration and to 15%, and tradespersons, from 20% 10 17%. 
defence 6.0 2.6 c 1 
aor naiaiees 0 D4 The occupations of young people vary 


according Lo age. In 1995, people aged 15-19 
Total 100.0 100.0 were almost twice as likely as people aged 
20-24 to be employed as salespersons and 
personal service workers, or labourers and 
‘000 ‘000 related workers. This is largely due to the 
Total employed youth 1457.5 1625.4 availability of part-time work in these 
Nh tenine Bonded lndictisl inating SO—”—C eC pation groups. Conversely, people aged 
20-24 were more than twice as likely to work 
Source: Labour Force Survey tunpublished data) as clerks, professionals, para-professionals, or 
managers and administrators. This reflects che 
predominantly full-time nature of this work, 
as well as people of this age being more likely 
to have higher educational attainment and 
more work experience, and thereforc being 


{a} Australian Standard Industrial Classification. 


Youth occupations 


1986 1995 

Aged Aged Aged ‘Aged Aged Aged 
Occupation 15-19 20-24 15-24 1519 20-24 15-24 
% = % %, % 6 
salespersons and personal service workers 33.1 18.1 24.1 43.2 24.4 31.2 
Labourers and related workers eg.0 15.7 18.6 27.8 16.7 20.7 
Tradespersons 20.0 19.3 19.6 14.6 18.2 16.9 
Clerks 16.8 22.4 20.2 8.7 19.1 15.3 
Professionals 1.3 8.0 5.3 1.2 9.8 6.7 
Plant and machine operators etc. 2.8 re 5.5 2.5 5.0 4.1 
Para-prafessionals 2.1 6.2 4.6 1.5 45 a4 
Managers and administrators 1.0 3.0 2.2 0.4 tame) 1.6 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

‘000 = ‘000 ‘000 000 ‘000 000 
Total employed youth 634.4 956.7 1591.1 586.6 1038.9 1625.5 


Source: Labour Force Survey (unpublished data) 
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more qualified than younger people to 
undertake such work. 


Job mobility 


People aged 15-24 are more likely than any 
other age group to change jobs (ie to change 
employer or to change location with the same 
employer). This is related both Lo the 
proportion who work part-time while 
studying, and who therefore may have less 
commitment to a particular job than older 
people, and to the proportion who have 
completed their education and change jobs as 
they settle into the pursuit of a career. 


In February 1994, 29% of young people had 
changed their job in the previous 12 months. 
People aged 20-24 were most likely to have 
changed their job (31%), followed by those 
agecdl 15-19 (26%). Similar proportions of 
young women and men changed jobs (30% 
and 29% respectively). 


Proportion of people who 
changed their jobs, 1994: 


Age 


45-19 #8 
20-P4 ne 


25-34 | 


45-54 hees Beer ee Loe ee 







Men 
Women 





55-69 


0 10 20) 30 40 
“fo 


(a) Refers to the year ending February 1994. 


Source: Labour Mobility. Austratia (6209.0) 
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Work and Indigenous 


people 


PAID WORK 


in 1994, 58% of 
indigenous people 
aged f5 and over 
were in the fabour 
force. CDEP 
mitiatives played 
an important rofe itn 
providing 
employment, 
accounting for 26% 
of all jobs heid by 


indigenous peopie. 


In modern societies the economic well-being 
of an individual and their family is largely 
determined by their employment. 
Employment is also an important factor in the 
social status and privilege that an individual 
and their family enjoys in a community. 


Indigenous communities have experienced 
higher levels of unemployment than the total 
Australian population. There are many 
reasons for this. One factor is the low level of 
edlucational qualifications held by Indigenous 
people (see The education of Indigenous 


people pp. 75-78). 


Another factor is the geographic distribution 
of jobs. The scarcity of employment 
opportunities has been addressed by the 
implementation of the Community 
Development Employment Projects (CDEP) 
scheme which has been opcrating since 
1977'. This scheme provides 
government-funded jobs for Indigenous 
people who would otherwise receive an 
unempioyment allowance. CDEP is 
particularly important in rural areas where it 
accounts for 33% of all jobs held by 
Indigenous pcople. 


Labour force participation 


In June 1994 there were 185,000 Indigenous 
people aged 15 years and over in Australia, 
representing 1.3% of the adult population. 
The total number of Indigenous people in the 
labour force was 105,000, just over 1% of the 
totai labour force. The Indigenous labour 


People in the labour force, 1994 


Employed 
Population group CDEP Non-CDEP 

‘000 000 
Indigenous men 11.5 28.4 
Indigenous women 5.2 20.0 
Indigenous persons 16.8 43.3 
Total men na. 4534.8 
Total women ra. 2307.0 
Total persons na. 7 892.7 


Work and location 


Labour force refers ta people aged 15 and over 
who were either employed or unemployed. 


Labour force participation rate is the total 
number of people m the labour force (either 
employed or unemployed) expressed as a 
percentage of the total number of people aged 15 
and over. 


Unemployment rate is the nurmber unemployed 
expressed as a percentage of the labour force. 


Long-term unemployment is the number of 
people unemployed for 52 weeks or more 
expressed as a percentage of those who are 
unemployed. 


Community Development Employment Projects 
(CDEP) operate through granes from the 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander Commission 
(ATSIC) to Indigenous communities. 
Unemployed Indigenous people forgo their 
Department of Sacial Security entitlements and 
instead work for a local Indigenous community 
orpanisation in retum for wages. Because CDEP is 
funded indirectly by the government and makes a 
significant contribution to Indigenous 
employment, iL is treated separately. 


Capital city comprises all state and territory 
capital city statistical divisions. 


Other urban comprises all centres with a total 
population of 1,000 and over, except capital 
cities. 


Rurai comprises rural areas and towns with a 
total population of less than 1,000 people. Most 
remote Indigenous communities are included in 
this category, 


Labour force 

Unemployed Labour force participation rate 
‘000 000 % 

24.1 64.0 fog 

16.1 41.3 44.4 

40.2 195.2 58.0 
498.7 5033.5 73.4 
340.5 3 698.4 52.3 
839.2 8 731.9 62.7 


Source: National Aboriginal and Torres Strait stander Survey. 1994: Detailed findings (4190.0); The Labour Force Australia, 


June 1994 (6203.0) 
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Type of Indigenous employment, 1994 


Type of employment Capital city 
% 
CDEP ou 
Non-CDEP 96.3 
Total 100.0 
000 
Total employed 19.3 


Source: National Aboriginal and Torres Strait istander Survey, 1994: Detailed findings (4190.0) 


force participation rate was $8% compared Lo 
63% for the total population. 


The labour force participation rate of 
indigenous men at 72% was similar to that of 
all men. However, the proportion employed 
(including CDEP employment} was 
cansiderably lower, 62% compared to 90%. 
Among women, Indigenous labour force 
parlicipalion was considerably lower than that 
of all women, 44% compared to 52%. 


Labour force participation of Indigenous 
people varied according to their geographic 
location. Indigenous people who lived in 
capital cities had the highest participation rate 
at 62%, compared to 59% for those living in 
other urban areas and 54% for those living in 
rural areas. 


Employment 


In 1994 there were 65,100 employed 
Indigcnous pcople. This represents 62% of 
the total Indigenous labour force. Of these 
employed Indigenous people 30% lived in 
capital cities, 37% in other urban areas and 
43% in rural areas. 


CDEP employment accounted for 26% of all 
Indigenous employment but was most 
common in rural areas where it accounted for 
53% of Indigenous employment. In contrast, 
CDEP employment accounted for 19% of 
employment in other urban areas and 4% in 
capital cities. The lower unemployment tevels 
experienced in rural areas are largely 
attributable to CDEP initiatives. 


Men accounted for 69% of all CDEP 
employment; 87% in capital cities, 67% in 
other urban areas and 68% in rural areas. 


Hours of work 


As in the total Australian labour force, 
Indigenous men are more likely to work 
full-time (33 hours or more per week) than 


Other urban Rural Total 
Yo Yo % 
19.1 52.7 25.8 
80.9 A7 A 74.2 
109.0 160.0 100.0 
‘O00 ‘OOO ‘000 
24.0 21.8 65.1 


Indigenous women. 69% of Indigenous men 
worked full-time in 1994 compared to 46% of 
Indigenous women. This difference in the 
number of hours worked explains some of the 
difference in income between men and 
women {see /ncome of Indigenous people pp. 
121-125). 


Indigenous people employed in CDEP were 
more likely to be employed part-time than 
other employed Indigenous people. 74% of 
men and 84% of women employed in CDEP 
were employed on a part-time basis compared 
to 13% of men and 47% of women in 
non-CDEP employment. 


74% of employed Indigenous people were 
satisfied with their working hours and 27% 
wanted to work more hours. The highest rate 
of employed people wanting to work more 
hours was in rural areas (35%). This contrasts 
with capital cities and other urban areas 
where 19% and 27% respectively wanted to 
work more hours. The dependence of rural 


Proportion of Indigenous people 
employed part-time, 1994 


% 


Mi Men 
106 


Women 





80 


Sve bev toe ee 


wed bes 


BO 
40 


20 
CDEP Non-CDEP 


{a} Expressed as a proportion of those employed in CDEP 
or noen-CDEP. 


Source: National Aboriginal and Torres Straif stander 
Survey, 1994 (unpublished data} 
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Employed Indigenous people wanting to work more hours, 1994 


Preferences for working hours Capital city Other urban Rural Total 
% Ya %o % 
Want to work more fours 19.4 26.9 38:2 2f.o 
Employed full-time 10.5 6.7 49 v2 
Employed part-time 8.8 20.3 30.3 20.3 
Does not want to work more fours 80.6 ‘3.1 64.8 73.5 
Employed full-time 66.4 56.0 36.7 §2.5 
Employed part-time 14.3 17.1 28.2 20.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: National Aboriginal and Torres Strait (slander Survey, 1994 {unpublished data} 


cammunities on CDEP iniliatives to provide 
employment coupled with the high levels of 
part-time employment provided by CDEP are 
key factors in the high rate of rural people 
Wanting to work more hours. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment affects a person's income, 
health and sense of well-being. The high rates 
of unemployment experienced by Indigenous 
people have affected the health and weHare of 
the Indigenous community overall’. 


In June 1994 there were 40,200 unemployed 
Indigenous people, giving an overall 
Indigcnous uncmployment rate of 38%. In 
comparison, the unemployment rate for the 
total Australian population was 10%. 
Indigenous women had a similar 
unemployment rate to Indigenous men (39% 
compared to 38%) and most (89% of men and 
64% of women) were looking for full-time 
work. 


Indigenous unemployment rates varied 
according to geographic location. People 
living in other urban areas experienced the 
highest rate of unemployment (46%) 


compared to capital cities (36%) and rural 
areas (29%). 


Long-term unemployment 


In 1994, 19.9060 Indigenous people had been 
unemployed for 12 months or more. These 
people accounted for half of ald unemployed 
Indigenous people. In comparison 36% of all 
unemployed Australians had been long-term 
unemployed’. Long-term unemployment rates 
for Indigenous men and women were similar. 


While unemployment rates varied by 
geographic locations, the proportion of 
Indigenous people unemployed for 12 
months or more did not vary significantly. 


Voluntary work 


Traditional life-style activities such as hunting 
and gathering and unpaid community work 
are not recognised in standard labour force 
definitions. However, they make an important 
contribution to Incigenous culture. 


In 1994, 49,5600 Indigenous people were 
involved in voluntary work giving a 
participation rate in voluntary work of 28%. 


Unemployed Indigenous people, 1994 


Unemployment Capital City Other urban = Rural Total 

Ya vi vin Vo 
Unemployment rate 36.1 45.8 29.2 38.2 
Long-term unemploymentia} 47.6 51.1 50.0 50.0 

‘00 ‘000 ‘G00 000 
Total unemployed 10.9 20.3 9.6 40.2 
{a) Proportion of al unemployed Indigenous people. 
Source: Nanonal Aboriginal and Torres Strait islander Survey, 1994; Detaled findings (4190.0) 
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Indigenous people undertaking voluntary workia, 1994 


Type of voluntary work 


Hunting, fishing or gathering bush food 

Working for community or sporting organisations 
Working on committees 

Working at a school or with youth groups 

Caring for sick or aged 

Other 

Total ib; 


Does vaiuntary work 
Does not do voluntary work 


(a) Persans aged 15 and over. 


Capital city Otherurban Rural Total 
%e Ye % % 
19.7 29.4 61.6 38.9 
43.6 34.5 ed 32.8 
34.8 2.2 23.6 29.7 
27.6 23.8 14.0 21.1 
16.2 18.1 10.4 14.8 
10.3 fad 3.4 6.8 
100.0 106.0 100.0 100.6 
‘O00 ‘000 ‘000 ‘000 
11.7 19.7 18.1 49.5 
af. 55.1 37.9 130.1 


(b) Percentages do not add to total because those who undertake voluntary work may participate in more than one type af 


activity, 


Source: National Aboriginat and Tones Strait stander Survey 1994 (unpublished data) 


The most common type of voluntary work was 
hunting. fishing or gathering bush food. 39% 
of those who participated in voluntary work 
were involved in this activity. Not surprisingly, 
participating in hunting, fishing or gathering 
bush food was most common in rural! areas. 
In other areas the most common activity was 
working for community or sporting 
organisations, 


Of those who hunted, fished or gathered bush 
food, 63% were men. 73% of thase who 
hunted, fished or gathered bush food 
reported that they spent ten hours or less per 
week on these activities. 


Of the 33% of people who worked for 
community or sporting organisations, 54% 
were men. In contrast, of the 30% of people 
who worked on committees, 60% were 
women. 
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47% of those involved in any voluntary activity 
dedicated between one and five hours per 
week to such activities and 76% spent ten 
hours or less. 


Endnotes 


1 Saunders, W. (1993) The rise and rise of the 
CDEP scheme: an Aboriginal ‘workfare’ program 
in times of persistent unemploymeniz Centre far 
Aboriginal Economic Policy Research, No. 
34/1993. 


2 Taly, AF. and Smith, D.E. (1995) The econariic 
status of indigenous Australian fantilies Centre 
for Aboriginal Economic Policy Research, No. 
93/1995. 


3 The Labour Force Austrafia June 1994 (6203.0). 
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in 1995, 10% of 
employees took 
sick leave for their 
most recent 
absence from work 
in the two-week 


reference period. 


Under the Australian industrial awards 
system most employees have the right to paid 
leave for sickness as well as for a range of 
other reasons. However, unplanned absence 
from work on sick leave can be costly to 
employers through lost production, 
additional wages for replacement staff or 
overlime wages for current staff. Similarly, 
absenee from work on sick leave may be 
costly to employecs in terms of loss of income 
and productivity. 


Sick leave rates are influenced by leave 
provisions which in curn differ according to 
employee working arrangements, For 
example, casual employees arc not entitled to 
paid sick leave and people employed 
part-time generally have fewer provisions for 
sick Icave than those employed full-time. ‘The 
taking of sick leave also varies with factors 
such as sector of employment, occupation, 
sex. age and family status, especially in those 
families with dependanis. 


In 1995, 10% of all employees (652,060 
people) took sick leave for their most recent 
absence from work in the two-week reference 
period. This proportion was similar in 1993 
(9%). In both years, just over 60% were away 
from work for one whole day or less and less 
than 2% were away for 10-14 whole days. In 
1995, 7% of employees who took sick leave 
stated that their main reason for doing so was 
something other than attending a medical or 
dental appointment, or their own ill health, 
physical disability, or pregnancy. The most 


Sick leave 


Sick leave is an absence from work during 
normal working hours lasting over three hours 
and taken under sick leave provisions. Data in 
this review are from the Survey of Working 
Arrangements and only include the most recent 
absence during the nwo-week reference period in 
August 1995, Seasonal variations in absence rates 
therefore may not be reflected in these data. 


Data in this review relate to employees, ie peaple 
aged 15 and over who worked for an employer 
for wages or salary or in their own business 
feither with or without employees) if that 
brsiness was a limited liability compariy, in their 
main job, ie in the job in which most hours were 
usually worked. People still attending school are 
excluded. 


The sick deave rate is the number of employees 
in a particular sub-group who took sick leave, 
tlivided by the total number of employees in the 
sub-group, Working arrangements (ie permanent 
full-time, permanent part-time, casual full-time 
and casual part-time) affect sick leave 
entitlements and hence sick leave rates. Because 
of this standardised sick leave rates, which are 
the sick leave rates which would occur in 
different sub-groups of the employee population 
if they hacl rhe same working arrangements 
composition as the total employee papulation, 
are also presented. 


Proportion of employees who took sick leave, 1995 


Working arrangements 


Casual part-time 


Casual full-time 


Permanent part-time 


Permanent full-time 


source: Working Arrangements, Austraiia (644¢2.0.40.001) 
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Employees who took sick leave, 1995 


Sick leave rate 


Standardised sick leave rate 


Age Men Women Persons Men Women Persons 
Yo % a) %o % Ye 
15-24 10.6 12.4 11.5 11.0 13.7 12.2 
25-34 10.5 11.4 10.9 9.1 11.8 10.7 
45-44 9.1 9.9 9.5 8.4 11.0 9.3 
45-54 ia 8.1 rar 6.8 3.1 io 
55-64 8.0 7.0 7.6 7.9 8.6 7.8 
Total(a} 3.3 10.3 = Ad 8.9 11.1 S.7 


(a) Includes employees aged 65 and over. 


Source: Survey of Working Arrangements {unpublished dala} 


common uther reasons were caring lor a sick 


or disabled child (2.3%) and caring for 


another sick, disabled or aged person (1.3%). 


11% of permanent employees, whether 
full-time or part-time, took sick leave 
compared to 7% of casual full-timers and 4% 
of casual part-timers. These differences are 
mainly due to the absence of paid sick leayc 
provisions for casual employees. 


Sex and age 


Overall. men had a sick leave rate of 9% and 
women of 10%. However, male and female 
employment patterns are quite diflerent. In 
1995, 81% of male employees were 
permanent full-time compared to 54% of 
female employees. 


After standardising for working arrangements 
the male sick leave rate remained at 9% while 
the female rate increased to 11%, suggesting 

that women arc more likely than men to take 


Sector and occupation of employees who took sick leave, 1995 


Sick leave rate 


Sector and occupation Men Women Persons Men Women Persons 
Oe "fo “fo “Yo oO - “fo i) 
Sector of employment 
Public 11.5 13.4 12.4 10.7 13.1 11.5 
Private 8.6 9.2 8.9 8.3 10.1 9.0 
Occupation 
Managers and administrators 5.2 7.5 Ba? 41 ia 5.1 
Protessionals 9.4 12.9 11.0 8.2 12.5 10.2 
Para-professionals 11.4 11.6 11.5 11.1 11.3 10.9 
Tradespersons 19.4 8.0 10.1 8.5 8.3 9.2 
Clerks 9.9 11.1 10.9 10.9 11.4 10,7 
salespersons and personal 
service workers 8.3 8.4 8.4 8.9 9.4 9.2 
Plant and machine operators, 
and drivers 5.9 11.3 9.2 8.6 11.4 8.7 
Labourers and related workers 10.0 §.0 9.6 10.1 11.1 10.2 
Fotal 9.3 19.3 9.7 8.9 11.1 9.7 


source: Survey of Working Arrangements (unpublished data) 
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Standardised sick leave rate 





time of work for illness. The highest 
standardised sick leave rate (14%) was 
recorded for women aged 15-24. Men in this 
age group also had a high standardised rate 
(11%). This is consistent with the general 
finding that young workers have higher cates 
of workplace absence than older workers’. 


The difference between the male and female 
standardised sick leave rates is more than 
twice as high for those aged 15-44 as toe 
those aged 45 and over. I1 is likely that 
chik!-hearing contributes to the higher rates 
for younger women. 


Sector of employment 


In 1995, the sick leave rate for private sector 
employecs was 9% compared to 12% for 
public sector employees. After standarclising 
for working arrangements the sick leave rates 
for both sectors changed marginally and the 
difference reduced slightly. ‘The difference 
bervecn the standardised rates reflects the 
generally greater sick leave provisions of the 
public scctor and the greater job security. In 
August 1994, almost 100% of full-time and 
98% of part-time permanent public sector 
employees had paicl sick leave provisions 
compared to 98% and 93% respectively in the 
private sector’. 


PAID WORK 


Occupation 


Sick leave rates vary by occupation, ranging 
from 6% for nanavers and administrators to 
11% for para-professionals, professionals and 
clerks. When standardised to remove the 
effects of different working arrangements the 
lowest rate (3%) was again recorded for 
managers and administrators and the highest 
rate (11%) for para-professionals and clerks. 
These differences may reflect the generally 
vreater commitment to work expected of 
managers and aclministrators. 


The largest differences between the 
standardised sick leave rates of men and 
women were among professionals (12% for 
women and 8% for men) and managers and 
administrators (7% for women and 4% for 
meni). 


Family status 


Lone parents with children under 15 had the 
highest sick leave rate (12%) followed by 
people living with non-family members and 
non-dependent children living with their 
parents (boch 11%). The lowest sick leave rate 
(9%) was for lone parents with no children 
under 15. After standardising lor working 
arrangements the sick leave rate for lone 
parents with children under 15 increased to 
14% while the sick leave rates for all other 
groups hardly changed. This implies thas lone 
parents with children under 15 are far more 


Family status of employees who took sick leave, 1995 


Sick leave rates 


Family status Men _ Women 
%o a %o 

Family membena) 9.2 10.0 
Husband or wife 9.0 9.8 
With childran under 15 9.5 9.5 
Without children uncer i&5 6.3 10.1 
Lone parent 9.3" 10.9 
Witn children under 15 10.1" 12.2 
Without children under 15 33.5" 8.8 
Non-dependent child 10.4 12.1 
Non-family rnember 10.0 11.4 
Livés alone 9.4 10.7 
Lives with others 10.5 12.1 
Total ip) 9.3 10.3 


——— ey 


Standaraised sick leave rates 


Persons Men Women Persons — 
fo “a "a a 7 
9.6 Bf 7.0 9.6 
9.4 8.1 10.7 9.2 
9.5 G.1 11.4 9.5 
3.2 7.8 10.3 9.0 
10.6 57" 12.3 14.5 
11.9 9.1* 14.9 13.9 
8.6 10.3" 9.4 8.9 
11.0 10.2 12.0 10.9 
10.6 9.8 11.6 10.5 
9.9 §.7 10.5 9.4 
11.2 10.6 12.3 11.3 
9.7 8.9 114 9.7 





(a) Includes other family members. 


(b) Includes those for whom family status could not be determined. 


Source: Survey of Working Arrangements (unpublished data} 
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likely than other people to take sick leave. 
The five percentage point cifference berween 
the standardised sick leave rates for lone 
parenis with and without children under 15, 
suggests that as their children grow up lone 
parents become Jess likely than other people 
to take sick leave. 


The sick leave rates for parents of children 
under 15 were the same for mothers and 
fathers in two parent families. However, when 
standardised for working arrangements, the 
rate for mothers was higher than the rate for 
fathers suggesting that mothers are more 
likely to take sick leave than fathers. Similarly, 
lane mothers of chikdrcn under 15 were more 
likely than lone fathers to take sick leave but 
when the children were older, lone fathers 
were slightly more likely than lone mothers to 
take sick leave. This was the only group where 
the standardised sick leave ratc for mcn was 
higher than the rate for women. 


Family responsibilities 


In recent decades more employees have 
chosen to combine employment and family 
responsibilities. Family responsibilities, such 
as caring for sick children, may contribute to 
workplace absencc if an employed parent 
cannot make alternative care arrangements. 
Until recently this responsibility has been 
mainly associated with women because they 
have traditionally had the main responsibility 
for family care’. 


The 1993 Child Care Survey collected data on 
the child care arrangements made by parents 
when their children aged 0-11 were sick. Of 
the 703,000 couple families with children 
under 12 where both parents were employed, 
416,000 had sick children in the six months to 
June 1993. 436% of the mothers and 16% of 
the fathers took time off work to care for their 
children. 29% of the mothers who took time 
off work and 26% of the fathers used their 
own sick leave. If fathers took time off they 
were most likely to use sick leave while 
mothers were most likely to use unpaid leave 
(34%). 


In the 147,000 families with sick children 
where both parcnts were employed full-time, 
46% of the mothers anc 23% of the fathers 
took time off work to care for the children. 
48% of the mothers who took time off and 
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Use of sick leave by employed 
couples who took time off work to 
care for sick children, 1993 





o 
‘a mw Mother 
40 _ Ea Father 
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: 8 ee 
: 8 eae 
0 A epee bt 
Bath Both Father 
employed full-time fUl-time 
mother 
part-time 


Source: Focus on Familes: Work and Family 
Aesponsibilities (4422.0) 


25% of the fathers used their own sick leave. 
In Both cases sick leave was the most 
commonly used leaye option. 


[n 61% of families with sick children the father 
was employed full-time and the mother 
part-time. In such familics 31% of the mothers 
and 12% of the fathers took time off work to 
care for the children. 22% of the mothers who 
Look time off and 29% of the fathers used sick 
leave, 


63,000 employed lone parents had sick 
children in the ceference period. Of the 46% 
who took time off work. 28% used sick leave 
to care for sick children. 


Endnotes 


1 Balchin. J, and Wooden, M. (1992) Absence 
penalties and the work attendance decision 
National Institute of Labour Studies Inc. Working 
Paper No. 126. 


2 Survey of Fmployment Benefits, Australia 
(unpublished data). 


3 VandenHeuval, A. (1995) Absence due to family 
responstbhilittes: an examination of explanatory 
factors National Institute of Labour Studies Inc. 
Working Paper No. 135. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


irr 1994, there were 
560 industrial 
disputes, the lowest 
number of disputes 
since 1940. 


Tndustrial relations involves four major 
parties: employers; employees; trade unions, 
and the government. When parties cannot 
agrce about wages. managerial policy, 
physical working conditions or hours of work, 
an industrial dispute may occur. Such 
disputes have costs for employers (cg loss of 
productivity), employees (eg loss of wages 
and possible loss of job) and the government 
(eg effecis on economy). 


Number of disputes 


In the period 1969-83, the number of 
industrial disputes recorded annually 
fluctuated considerably but was consistently 
higher than the number of disputes in the 
period 1983-94. Since 19#4. there has been a 
steady clownward trend in the number of 
industrial disputes. While this is part of a 
world-wide trend, the decline in Australia has 
been much greater than in other parts of the 
world’. In 1994, there were 560 industrial 
disputes the lowest number since 1940. 


Working days lost 


Displaying a similar patiern to the numbers of 
industrial disputes, the numbers of working 
davs lost per 1,000 employees were 
consistently higher and fluctuated more in the 
period 1967-83 than in che period 1983-94. 
Disputation intensified in the first few months 
of 1974 but there was no significant increase 
in the number of disputes*. A combination of 
increased employee involvement in disputes 
and increased duration of disputes produced 


Industrial disputes 


no. 
3000 


2500 
2000 
1500 
1006 

500 


0 
1967 1970 1974 1978 
Source: industrial Disputes (6922.0 and 6322.0.40.061) 


Industrial disputes 


An recdiustriad dispute is a withdrawal from work 
by a group of eniplovyees, ora rehaisal by an 
emplover or a number of emplovers to permit 
scine or all af their employees to wark. 


This review only includes industrial disputes 
Which involved stoppages af work of ten warking 
days or more, Fen working davs is equivalent to 
the amount of ordinary tine worked by ten 
peopie in one clay, regardless of the length of 
time of rhe sioppage. For example, 3.000 workers 
on stoke dor 2 hours would be counted as 750 
working clavs lost (assuniiug they work an 8 hour 


dav}. 


Disputes which occurred during the year 
encompass those disputes where any part of the 
dispute occurred in that year. Wa dispue 
cantinues from one year to the next it is counted 
in both years. 


Working detvs fost arc lasses due 10 industrial 
disputes only. They are a measure of the volume 
of disputation since they encompass not just the 
number of disputes but alsa their duration. 


Disputes caused by miurveeertal poticy arc about 
the exercise of managerial control by employers, 
eg terms and conditions of emplovment, award 
restructuring and wark practices. They include 
most disputes over enterprise bargaining. 


Disputes relating to weges are about general 
Wage principles, eg increase or decrease in 
Wapes, variation af methad of payment or 
combined claims relating ta wages, hours or 
conditions of wark in which the claim about 
Wages 1s deemed io be the most important. 


1982 1986 1990 13994 
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Working days lost per 1,000 employees 
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Source: Industrial Disputes (6922.0 and 6322.0.40.001) 


the high figure of 1.273 working days lost per 
1,000 employees. This can be attributed 10 the 
high figures in Victoria (1,757) and New 
South Wales (1.462). In 1975, the Australian 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission. 
with the support of the government, 
introduced a system of wage indexation which 
‘. appeared to arrest the wage-price spiral for 
at least a time.’? By 1977 the number of 
working days lost per 1,000 employees had 


Prices and incomes policy 
1983-96 


The Statement of Accord between the Australian 
Labor Party (ALP) and the Austratian Council of 
Trade Unions (ACTU) was endorsed in February 
19837, Shortly after the ALP won the federal 
election the Accord became goverment policy. 
In Septernmber 1983 the Australian Conciliation 
and Arbitration Commission agreed to establish a 
centralised wage fixing system based on 
productivicy and price movements as outlined in 
the Statement of Accord, The ACTU agreed to 
exercise restraint in wage claims in exchange for 
social programs. 


Dunng the first three years of the Accord wages 
were indexed, bur art the end of 1985-86 the 
government and the ACTU agreed to partially 
index wages. Subsequently, indexation was 
abandoned and wage adjusuments were 
significantly below the inflation rate, In 1987 the 
Industrial Relations Commission recommended a 
two tier system. The first lier was an automatic 
flat increase for everyone. The second tier was 
related ro identifiable improvement in 
productiviry, ln the following years the ovo tier 
system remained with increasing flexibility 
occurring. For example in 1991 the first wage 
increase was replaced by a tax cul". The Accord 
was abandoned in March 1996 following the 
change of government. 
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fallen to a low of 336. This subsequently rose 
to 787 in 1979 and remained about this level 
until 1982 when it dropped to 458. 


The period 1974-83 was one of rapid and 
sustained increases in unemployment. The 
unemployment rate rose from 2% in 1973-74 
to 9% in 1982-83. In 1983, the number of 
working days lost per 1,000 employees was 
249. By 1994, this had declined to 76, the 
lowest number since the series was first 
compiied in 1967. The economic recovery in 
the second half of 1983 was the beginning of 
a long period of strong employment growth. 
Unemployment fell from 9% in 1982-83 to 6% 
in 1989-90. It then started to rise again and in 
1992-93 reached a high of 11%. (see Work -—- 
national summary table p. 94). 


Causes of disputes 


Data on causes of industrial disputes only 
refer to the main cause of a dispute. Therefore 
the relative importance of all causes as 
perceived by both employers and employees 
may not be reflected. Between 1967 and 1994 
managerial policy and wages together were 
the causes of most industrial disputes ending 
in a year and accounted for at least haif of the 
working days lost. In 1967, managerial policy 
was the major cause of industrial disputes 
(572), followed by wages (316) and physical 
working conditions (200). In 1994, these 
causes were also the top three with 
managerial policy accounting for 317 
disputes, wages accounting for 66 and 
physical working conditions for 61. 


In both 1967 and 1994 disputes over 
managerial policy caused more working days 
lost than disputes over any other single cause. 
In 1967, 252,300 working days were lost due 
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Proportion of working days lost due to industrial disputes over wages 
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to disputes over managerial policy compared 
to 158.900 in 199-4. 


Between 1967 and 1982 disputes over wages 
accounted for more working days lost than 
disputes over any other cause. In 1974, the 
proportion of working days lost due to 
disputes over wages peaked at 88%. Since 
1983 disputes over managerial policy have 
ecnecrally accounted for morc working days 
lost than disputes over any other cause. In 
1990, the proportion of working days lost duc 
to disputes over managerial policy peaked at 


79%. 


Industries 


In 1994. there were 153 industrial disputes in 
the coal mining industry, more than a quarter 
of all industrial disputes and more than in any 
other industry. Coal mining also had a much 
higher rate af working days lost per 1,000 
employees than any other industry (5.964). 


The recorded method of settlement of a 
dispute is the one which is directly 
responsible for ending the dispute and not 
necessarily the method(s) responsible for 
seuling all matters in the dispute. 
Consequently, the role of various industrial 
tribunals operating under state and federal 
icgislation may be understated as they may 
not lead directly to the settlement of the 
dispute. Of the disputes in the coal mining 
industry, 69% were setiled by resumption 
without negotiation and 65% lasted one day 
or less. Equivalent figures for all industrial 
disputes were 37% settled by resumption 
without negotiation and 33% lasting for one 
day or less. 
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States 


The number of industrial disputes and 
working days lost per 1,000 employees varies 
considerably between the states. [In 1994, New 
South Walcs had 230 disputes, Queensland 
139 and Victoria 109. Queensland lost 115 


Industrial disputes and working 
days lost by industry, 1994 


Working 
Industrial days 
Industry disputes lostic} 
no. rate 
Coal mining 153 5 964 
Other mining 36 323 
Metal product, 
machinery and equipment 
manufacturing 99 117 
Other manufacturing 68 123 
Construction oA 59 
Transport and sicrage: 
communication 66 137 
Education; health and 
community services og 63 
Other industries(a) 102 16 
All Industries 560ib) 76 





(a) Comprises agriculture. forestry and fishing; electricity, 
gas and water supply; wholesale trade: retail trade: 
accommodation, cafes and restaurants: finance and 
insurance: property and business services; 
government administratian and defence; cultural and 
recreational services; persona! and other Services. 

{6} Disputes do not add to total because a dispute may 
affect more than one industry. 

(c) Rate per 1,000 employees. 


Source: Industral Disputes (6321.0 and 63922.0.40.001) 
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Working days lost per 1,000 
employees, 1994 
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working days per 1,000 employees, Northern 
Territory 103, New South Wales 99 and 
Victoria 52. Qucensland’s higher cate can be 
attributed to mining, particularly coal mining 
which iost 13,425 working cays per 1,000 
employees, [In 1994, the Northecn Territory 
had only 15 disputes which accounted for 103 
working days lost per 1,000 employees. 
Disputes in mining other than coal mining, 
and metal product, machinery and equipment 
manufacturing were the main contributors. 


In 1994 the method of settlement of disputes 
also varied by state. Resumption without 
negouation was the most common method of 
settlement of industrial disputes for all states. 
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It was highest in Western Australia accounting 
for the settlement of 70% of disputes. State 
legislation and joint federal and federal-state 
legislation were the least used methods of 
scttling disputes, accounting for 9% and 14% 
respectively. State legislation was more 
commonly used in New South Wales 
accounting for the settlement of 11% of 
disputes. Federal and joint federal-state 
legislatiun were more commently used in 
South Australia. 
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National and state summary tables 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


Household income redistribution 


After allowing for the effects of government benefits and taxes, household 
income becomes more evenly distributed. 


Income of Indigenous people 


In 1994, 59% of Indigencaus people received a gross annual income of less 
than $12,000, 


SOURCES OF INCOME 


Special employee benefits ......................0.00.0..... 126 


As well as standard benefits 40% of employees received one or more 
special employee benefits in 1994. 


State differences in household 
expenditure 


In 1993-94 households in New South Wales had the highest weekly 


expenditure on commodities and services while households in Tasmania 
had the lowest. 
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Income — national summary 


tte eae d-iinstel mm Units 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 





GDP per capita (1989-80 prices) BO0O , 187 194 199 201 208 214 218 213 121.1 216 223 
Real household disposable $000 | na a a 2 

income per capita 9 127 12.9 13.4 13.8 135 AS6 713.8 14.0 
ohare of gross cash income going + 

fo top auntie (of all incame pe) 7 ie ie 45.9 ee = a 46.2 ue - ie he 
ohare of gross cash income going % na na 47 na na na 43 na na na na 
to bottom quintile (af all income 

units) 

Gini coefficient (of ali income units) | no. na na 0.41 na na na 0.42 na na na na 
Median gross weekly income of : na na na na na 

couple with dependants income | $ oot toe ve = = ao 
units 

Median gross weekly income of $ na na 220) na na na 27g nha na na na 


one parent income units 


SOURCES OF INCOME 1985 1986 1987 1988 #1989 19909 1891 1992 1993 1954 


Main income source from 
spall payments (of all income 
units 


Main incame source from 
government payments (of couples 
with dependants income units} 


Main incame source trom 
government payments (of ane 
parent incame units} 


Mean total weekly earnings of all 
employees 

Mean total weekly earnings of 
full-time adult employees 


Mean weekly ordinary time 
earnings of full-time 
non-managerial adult employees 


Female/male ratio of mean total 
full-time adult weekly earnings 


na i ee na na na 26.7 na na na, na 


Na Rid na na na fet na na na na 


na 64.4 na na na 61.3 na na na na 


346 368 384 Att 441 475 494 510 £26 533 
410 436 462 497 538 571 597 616 641 658 


361 384 406 433 466 495 521 541 558 578 


O79 O79 O79 O79 O79 O78 O80 O8F O80 Q82 


INCOME SUPPORT 





1986 1987 1988 1989 19909 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 


Aged on age pension Yo ' 87.4 64.6 62.7 615 602 592 59.3 61.0 162.8 64.9 63.0 
Age pensioners "000 1332 1325 14322 1329 1334 1340 1376 1446 1516 158 1579 
Unemployment allowees ‘000 559.2 568.7 553.7 4780 3898 4198 676.7 8518 913.8 8783 822.6 
Disability support pensioners ‘000 259.2 2738 2891 2969 3078 3067 334.2 8786 406.6 436.2 464.4 
Sole parent pensioners | 000 . 246.3 2509 2489 2387 2395 2489 265.7 278.2 2984 313.4 324.9 
GDP spent on income support =: % 6.6 6.3 6.1 58 54 54 86163 72 0675 re 7.4 
EXPENDITURE )Units | 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
Consumer price index 67.8 735 804 863 926 100.0 1053 1073 1084 1104 113.9 
Reference Data for GDP, real household disposable income, income suppor and 
periods: expenditure are for the financial vear encing 30 June. 
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income — state summary 








OECD CLE Units | NSW Vic. Qld SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 


Gross state product per captita | 4 
akon per cap $000 86 :1993-9 244 264 218 219 269 193 26.7 31.0 241 


Household disposable income $000 
per capita 


Share of net equivalent income | » 1930 : 
aing to top quintile (af net income | S78 S79 375 365 379 368 352 375 377 
ess housing costs) 


1993-94 16.4 16.0 14.3 14.8 15.6 13.5 i4.7 20.5 1S 


oné parent income units 


Share of net equivalent income ay 1990 
Song io ecto Gunilla aie ¥ | 7.5 7.6 7.5 8.2 7.3 8.0 7.4 7.5 7.6 
incame less housing costs) 
Gini coefficient (of all income units} | no. 1990 042 O41 0.41 0.41 0.41 0.41 037 O39 0.42 
Median gross weekiy income of 1990 
couple te deoen Hel Meanie $ : B09 748 672 702 765 6723 921 926 755 
units : 
Median gr kly | f 1% 4g 

dian Gross Weekly INCOME O ; 3U 276 284 281 294 262 264 367 355 279 





SOURCES OF INCOME | Vic. Qld SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 
Main income source from Os, 1990 

seve Me ennpneene ial %f 26.6 247 280 306 270 33.7 16.3 1684 26.7 
INCOME Lents 

Main income source from —% 1990 74 72 a8 10.9 92 164 +7 a) 84 


government payments {of couple 
with dependants income units) 


Main income source from | O%, 1990 

government payments (of one | 81.7 58.8 62.8 60.1 67.1 68.8 *53.2 *41.8 61.3 
| 
| 
| 











parent income units) 


Mean total weekly earnings of all | 3 1994 556 aye ie 509 502 500 508 586 594 633 
employees 

Mean total weekly earnings of | $ 1994 676 853 623 636 643 616 702 742 658 
full-time adult employees 

Mean weekly ordinary time | $ 1994 S66 578 )=—ssS840isiBB7)sC*575SCOSRSCGZOst«é‘iRCSC(t«‘“SK 
earnings of full-time non- 

managerial adult employees | 

Female/male ratio of mean total ng. | 1994 0.82 0.82 0.80 0.84 O77 0.84 0.81 0.81 0.82 


full-time adult weekly earnings 










INCOME SUPPORT Vie. Qld. SA WA 





Aged on age pension % 1994-95 60.9 62.8 61.0 66.5 60.2 62.4 66.0 46.7 63.0 
Age pensionersia) ‘OOO 1994-95 540.1 4045 2623 1556 126.9 43.1 47 11.9 1578.7 
Unemployment allowees ‘000 1994-95 260.7 2123 1562 742 69.2 286 11.7 9.7 822.6 
Disability support pensioners(a} ‘ood 1994-95 1569.9 107.7 81.1 43.2 40.6 15.4 er 40 464.4 
Sole parent pensioners(a) "000 ' 1994-95 109.8 71.4 64.3 27.6 32.3 10.2 4.5 46 32439 


(a) Components da not add to total because pensions are alse paid to people living overseas. 








Income — definitions and 


Adult employees — employecs aged 21 ar over, or 
those wha arc paid at the full adult rate. 
Reference: Distribution and Compasiton of 
Employee Earmmings and Hours, Australia (6306.0) 


Age pensioners — people receiving full or partial age 
pension excluding associated wife's or carer's 
pension. Men 65 years and over and woinen 60.5 
years and over may be cligible to receive the age 
pension. 

Reference: Department of Social Securily Areca 
Report 


Aged — men 65 and over and women 60 and over. 
Reference: Estimated Resident Populatian by Sex 
and Age: States and Territories of Australia (3201.0) 


Consumer price index — a measure of change aver 
time in the retail price of a constant basket of 
goods and services. The choice of goods and 
services i§ representative of consumption patterns 
ofemoployce households in metropolitan areas. 
Indexed to 1900= 100. 

Reference: Consumer Price Index (6461.0 


Disability support pensioners 
Reference: Department of Social Security ArHuel 
Report 


Employees — all wage and salary eamers who received 
pay for any part of the reference periad. 
Reterence: Distribution and Composition of 
Employee Earnings and Iours, Australia (6306.0) 


Equivalent income — usual income adjusted to allow 
comparison of economic well-being between 
income units, using Henderson equivalence scaics. 
These: equivalence scales arc illustrative and not 
necessarily endorsed by the ABS. 

Reference: Social Indicators 5 (4101.0) 


Female/male ratio of mean total full-time adult 
eamings 
Reference: Distribution and Composition of 
Employee Earnings and Hours, Australia (6306.05 


Full-time employees — employees who usuaily work 
35 hours er more a week, or the agreed hours of a 
full-time employee. 

Reference: Distribution and Composition of 
Employee Eamings and Hours, Australia (6306.05 


GDP (gross domestic product} — an aggregate 
measure of the value of econumnic. production in a 
year. 

Reference: Australian National Accounts; National 
Income, Expenditure and Product (5204.05 


GDP spent on income support — special 
appropriations under the Social Security Act for 
INCOME SUPPOrt as a proportion of GDP. 
Reference: Australian National Accounts: National 
Income and Expenditure (5206.04); Department of 
Social Security Avenue Report 


Gini coefficient — an index for measuring inequality 
af income. Whe index, always berveen 0 and 1, is 
Jow for populations with relatively equal income 
distributions and high for populations with 
relatively unequal disitributions. 

Reference: Survey of Income & Housing Costs and 
Amenities (4523.05 


Gross income — usual income, before tax or any other 
deductions are made. 
Reference: Survey of Incoine & Housing Costs and 
Amenities (6523.0) 


Gross state product — a similar measure to GDP but 
based on State inconie estimates. 
Reference: Australian National Accounts: Concepts, 
Sources and Methods (5216.0) 





references 


Household disposable income — household income 
(as measured in the Australian National Accounts) 
less incame tax and other direct taxes, fees, fines 
etc charged by the government, consumer debt 
inlerest anel transfers overseas. 

Reference: Australian Economic Inclicators (7350.0) 


Income unit — a group of related people who live 
together and form a single spending unit. Incame 
units ca be considered to be famihes, except thar 
non-dependent children and other adults living in 
the same household are separate income units, 
Reference: Survey of Income & Housing Casts and 
Amenities (6523.0) 


Main incame source fram governinent payments — 
government! pensions or allowances form the 
largest companent of usual income. 

Reference: Survey of Income & Housing Costs and 
Amenities (6523.03 

Managerial employees —- adult managerial, executive 
and procssional staff, generally defined as thase 
employees who do not receive payment for 
overtinie, and/or who are in charge of a significant 
number of emnplovees in a scparare 
establishnientt(s). 

Reference: Distribution and Camposition of 
Employee Earnings and Hours, Australia (6306.05 


Mean total weekly earnings 
Reference: Distribution and Composition of 
Employee Earnings and Hours, Australia (6306.0) 


Mean weekly ordinary time eamings of full-time 
non-managerial adults 
Relerence: Discibution and Composinan of 
Employee Eamings and Hours, Australia (6306.0) 


Median weekly income — the level of weekly income 
ai which half the income units have higher incomes 
and half have lower incomes. 

Reference: Suey of Income & Housing Casts and 
Amenities (6523.0) 


Net income — gross income less personal income 
tax (including the Medicare levy). 
Reference: Survey of Income & Housing Costs and 
Amenities (6523.0) 


Ordinary time — employee's agreed hours of work 
including annual leave, paid sick [eave and lang 
service leave. 

Reference: Distribution and Composition of 
Employee Eamings and Hours, Australia (6306.03 


Real household disposable income — household 
disposable income (as measured in the Australian 
National Accounts} adjusted for change in prices. 
Reference: Australian Economic Indicators (1350.05 


Share of gross cash/net equivalent income going to 
top/bottom quintite — share of gross cash/net 
equivalent income received by the 20% of income 
units with the hignestlowest incomes. 

Reference: Survey of Income & Housing Costs and 
Amenities (6523.05 


Sole parent pensioners — recipients of the sole parent 
pension. In 1989, the supporting parent benefit and 
A class widow pensions were combined to forn the 
sole parent pension. Figures prior to 1989 include 
these two pensions. 
Reference: Department of Social Security Am riie!l 
Reports 


Unemployment allowees -— the number of 
recipients of unemployment benefit prior to 1991 
and of Job Search allowance, Newstart allowance 
and Youth Training allowance since then, 
Reference: Department of Social Security Arsrzzectd 
Reports 
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Household income 
redistribution 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


in 1993-94 the final 
income of 
househoids in the 
lowest income 
quintile was 16 
times greater than 
their private 
income. The final 
income of 
households in the 
highest quintile was 
22% lower than 
their private 


income. 


Government INproves ¢cononue Equity in 


society by redistributing the nation's income. 


The government raises revenue Uirough the 
taxation system which is then spent for the 


benefit of households. Some households pay 


more 1ax than they receive in benefits while 


others pay less tax and receive more benetics. 


These diflerences in amounts paid and 
received change the distribution of income. 


Some taxes and benetits have a more direct 
impact on households than others. For 
example, personal taxes are paid to 
government by household members while 
compary Laxés are not; family payments are 
received by households containing children 
but benefits from spending on defence are 
shared by all. The data presented in this 


review refer only to laxes and benefits which 


could be directly associated with different 
household types. The estimates do not 
account for all government revenuc and 
expenditure. 


The effect on high and low 
income households 


In 1993-94 average weckly private income 
was $13 for households in the lowest vross 


income quintile and $1.586 for houscholds in 


the highest quintile. (The amount for 
households in the lowest quintile is affccted 
by people reporting negative income due to 


business losses.) When taxes were subiracted 


Taxes and benefits 


The data presented in this review are derived 
fram the 1993-94 Household ExpencHrure Survey 
(HES), ote? teaves are the sum ol cfirect tear 
(persanal income tax) ancl faedfrect tax, fadirect 
fax is the sum of salés taxes, payroll taxes, excise 
and import duties which are paid indirectly by 
households when goods or services arc 
purchased, 


Total benefits are the sum of direct and indirect 
benefits. Direct benefits ave regular cash 

payments received from the government, eg age 
pensions and unemployment allowances, direct 
beneftis are non-cash benelits received by 
households from government funded services in 
the area of social securiry and welfare, housing, 
health and educanon. Indirect benetits were given 
a Value equivalent to the cost to government of 
providing them. The value was then added to the 
income of households who received them. 


Private income ts household incame from 
non-government sources, such as wages and 
salaries, inlerest, ren, dividends, pratirs, 
investments and superannuation, Gross fcore 
equals private income plus direct benefits. Finel 
income equals gross income plus indirect benefits 
minus direct and indirect taxes. 


fncome quintiles are 20% groupings of the 
papulaticn when incame units are ranked in 
ascending order accarding to each income unit's 
gross income. 


Average weekly value of private and final income, 1993—94 
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Average weekly value of taxes paid and benefits received, 1993—94 
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Source: Household Expenditure Survey. Australia: the Effects of Government Benefits and Taxes on Housefold income 


(6537.0) 


and benefits added, this difference was 
markedly reduced. Final income of the lowest 
quintile was $233 per week and final income 
of the highest quintile was $1,241 per week. 
The difference between the final incomes of 
the two guintiles, $998, was much less than 
the difference berween their private incomes, 


$1,573. 


The value of taxes paid increased as income 
increased and the propoctions of direct and 
indirect tax also changed. In 1993-94 the 
lowest income quintile paid 7% of their total 
tax in direct tax while the highest quintile 
paid 81%. 


The receipt of benefits did not consistently 
increase as income decreased. Households in 
the Lowest income quintile did mot receive the 
greatest value from benefits. This was received 
by households in the second quintile. This is 
because income is not the only influence on 
the receipt of benefits. The size and 
composition of houscholds is also influential. 
Households in the second quintile had a 
higher average number of people receiving 
government cash benefits and a higher 
average number of children than households 
in the lowest quintile. 


Household composition 


In 1993-94 one parent families received the 
lowest private income ($216) and 
consequently paid the lowest taxes ($71). 
However, they received the highest total 
benefits ($411) due to the sole parent 
pension, the family payment anc a range of 
indirect benefits such as education, health 
and housing. The value of education and 
health benefits consumed by one parent 


families was comparable to married couples 
with dependants. 


In terms Of final income, one parcnt familics 
had a weekly average of $557 per week which 
was shared between an avcrage of 2.8 people. 
The weekly average of $824 for two parent 
families was shared hetween 4.2 people. 


Lone person housebolds had the lowest level 
of indirect bencfits ($68), due mainly to their 
low receipt of education and health services. 
However, they paicl a relatively low level of 
total taxes. The high proportion of older 
people among people living alone (sce People 
who live alone pp. 33-35) is reflected in the 
relatively high average value of direct benefits 
received from the age pension ($53). Lone 
person households had an average weekly 
final income of $326 compared to $601 for 
couple only households. 


Average net benefits over the 
life-cycle 


The extent to which households pay tax and 
benefit from government expenditure varies 
over the life-cycle. In the early stages of the 
adult life-cycle, when people are young and 
single, or living as a couple without children, 
the payment of taxes considcrably outweighs 
benefits received. The households receive 
little in benetits because they arc small, 
members are usually employed and they are 
less likely to use educational and health 
services. Young couples without children 
often have both partners employed and thus 
pay more tax than young people living alone. 
For both these groups, final income is lower 
than private income. 








INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


Average weekly value of the components of final income for selected 
household composition, 1993—94 


Coupie with One parent with 
Final incorne components dependanis only dependants only Couple only _Lone person 
$ > $ $ 
Private income 807 216 598 260 
Total taxes 258 Fl 185 92 
Total benefits 276 4h} 188 158 
Direct benefits 69 190 91 97 
Age pension 0 _ 46 a3 
Disability suppart pension 4 4 14 10 
Veteran's Affairs pension 1 _ ot 14 
Unemployment allowance 18 2 7 g 
Sole parent pension ae 104 
Family payment 39 68 
Indirect benefits 207 221 o7 68 
Education 124 128 if 4 
Healtn 66 49 65 40 
Housing x) 20 fa 5 
social securtiy/welfare 14 24 22 19 
Net benefits 18 340 2 66 
Final income B24 357 601 326 
Source: Househoid Expenditure Survey, Australia: the Effects of Government Benetits and Taxes on Household income 
(6537.0) 
Once a couple have children, one parent The houscheld receives greater benefits in the 
{usually the mother) may choose to leave the form of family payments and, for those with 
paid labour force, chus reducing the family's children aged 5 or over, in indirect education 
private income and hence the direct tax paid. benefits. Final income for couples with 


Average weekly value of the components of final income for selected 
life-cycle groups, 1993-94 


Private Direct Indirect Direct Indirect Final 
Life-cycie groups a income taxes taxes benefits benefits Income 
$ $s $ $ S 
Single person under 35 4493 102 40 33 36 370 
Couple only, reierence person 
under 35 951 203 74 13 50 741 
Couple with oldesi child under5 736 170 67 DO 94. 648 
Couple with olaest child 5-14 765 174 74 78 228 823 
Couple with oldest child 15-20 $58 222 76 64 269 993 
Couple with non-dependent 
chilaren only i012 OR 93 og? 120 925 
Lone parent witn aependants 216 33 38 190 222 55? 
Couple only, reierence person 
over 65 186 41 38 204 171 493 
Single person over 65 65 14 15 148 107 2390) 
source: Household Expenditure Survey, Australia: the Effects of Government Benefits and Taxes on Household Income 
(6537.0) 
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depenrlent children aged 5 anc over is greater 
than privatc income. 


Lone parents with dependants receive a high 
level of direct and indirect benefits, including 
the sole parent pension and education 
henetits. They have relatively low incomes 
and spend less so they pay less tax. Their final 
incomes are twice their private incomes. 
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When onc partner in a couple ara person 
living alone is aged 65 or over, their private 
incomes are low. They often receive direct 
government benefits, mainly the age pension, 
and relatively high indirect benefits, mainly 
health benefits. Their final incomes are well 
over twice their private incomes. 
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Income of 
Indigenous people 





INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


in 1994, 59% of 
indigenous people 
received a gross 
annual income fess 
than $72,000. 


Traditional Indigenous culture places great 
importance on the sharing of resources 
among kin-groups. Therefore, the assumption 
that income is shared mainly among the 
family unit, as is common in non-Indigenous 
families, may not be true for Indigenous 
people. This means that an individual or 
household may receive a greater or lesser 
effective income than declared because they 
arc supported by, or support, other members 
of their kin-group. 


Average personal income 


Overall. 88% of Indigenous people aged 15 
and over reported receiving some personal 
income in 1994. 11% stated they received no 
personal income and 2% did not slate their 
income. Among Indigenous people who 
reccived income, the average gross annual 
personal income was $15,400 for men and 
$12,700 for women. In general, men had 
ercater incomes than women and Indigenous 
people living in capital cities had greater 
incames than those living in rural areas. The 
highest average income was received by 
Indigenous men who lived in capital cities 
and worked full-time, $28,500. The lowest 
average income was received by Indigenous 
men who lived in rural areas and who were 
not in the labour force, $7,600. 


The overall difffrence berween the incomes of 


Indigenous people in capital cities and rural 


income and location 


Data in this review refer io Indigenous peapte 
aged 15 and over. 


Personal income is the grass annual income 4 
person reported receiving ab the time of interview 
from wages ancl salaries ancl from government 
payments. (tL does not include income fram 
investments or other sources, 


CDEP ircame cames fram community 
develapment employment projects. The projects 
gperate thraugh grants from che Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander Commission (ATSIC} ta 
Indigenous community organisations to enable 
indivicluals 1o undertake community managed 
aClLiVILtes in Tehurn far wages, 


Government payments include allowances, 
pensions, family payments, rent assistance, 
Abstudy anc other government payments. 


Main source ofincome is the single source from 


which the most income was received. 


Capiied city comprises all state and territory 
capital city statistical divisions. 


Other urban comprises all centres with a total 
population of 1,000 and over, excluding capital 
CiLles., 


Ruraf comprises rural areas and towns with a 
total population of less than 1,900 people. Most 
remote Indigenous communities are inclided in 
this category, 


Average gross annual personal income of Indigenous people, 1994 





Labour force status 


Emptoyed fnon-CDEP) 
Employed full-time 
Employed part-time 

Emptoyed (CDEP) 
Employed full-time 
Employed part-time 

Unemployed 

Not in the labour force 

Fotal 


(a) People who stated their income and had an income greater than zero. 


Source: National Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander Survey, 1994 (unpublished data} 


Capital city Other urban 
Men Women Men Women 
$ $ h $ 
2? 629 2t 707 26 #39 2t 022 
26 454 26 945 234/73 25 469 
20 377 14073 16243 15684 
i4 589 is 1? 454 13 &84 
16 726* bias 13255 #15098" 
oa Ke 10 85? 13 738 
& 568 9 523 8 998 9478 
8 18/7 10 389 8 534 10 246 
16 469 14 106 15 189 12 614 


Rurat Total 
Men Women Man Women 
$ $ $ $ 
2399/8 206/76 26 482 2T 276 
25509 244395 27 B14 26 088 
17 401 17 729 17 766 15 642 
12289 8=6 13 406 {2 194 13 7645 
17611 20569* 16 338 18 969 
10744 12395 10 784 12 839 
9 174 9 150 & 934 9 432 
7 639 8 966 8 146 9 854 
13 296 11 540 15 448 12 702 
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income distribution of Indigenous people, 1994 


% 
30 


25 


20 


15 


10 


3004-6000 


Rural 


9001-12900 15001-18000 


Income range $ 


Source: Natoaral Abornginal and Torres Strait islander Survey, 1994 (unpublished data} 


areas is related to the prevalence of part-time 
employment under the Community 
Development Employment: Projects (CDEP) in 
rural areas. CDEP employment is particularly 
important in rural arcas (sce Work and 
indigenous people pp. 101-104). It was the 
main source of income for 53% of Indigcnous 
people in rural areas who had income from 
employment. However, Indigenous people 
employed under this program earned less 
than those in non-CDEP employment. 


Distribution of personal 
income 


The majority of Indigenous pcople reported 
low incomes. In rural areas 65% of 
Indigenous pcople had gross annual incomes 


21001-24000 





27001-30000 33001+ 


of $12,000 or jess (including those with zero 
income). 4% had incomes greater than 
$30,000. In capital cities the spread of income 
was slightly greater with 53% of Indigenous 
people having incomes of $12,000 or less and 
10% having an income greater than $36,000. 


22% Of Indigenous people in capital cities and 
29% of those in rural areas had incomes that 
fell in the range $6,001~-$9,000, a level that 
corresponds to the value of government 
paymenis in 1994 (for example, the single 
independent unemployment allowance in 
1994 was $294 a forinight or about $7,600 per 
year). Some Indigenous people receiving 
income from part-time CDEP employment 
would also fall into this income range 
although their average income was $11,300. 


Main source of personal income of Indigenous people, 1994 


Maln source of income 


Earned income (non-CDEP} 
Earned income (CDEP) 
Government payments 

No income 

Not stated 

Total 


Total 


Capital city Other urban 
Men Women Men Women 
Yo Yo %s %o 
43.6 27.1 29.5 17.4 
2.4" ai 8.4 3.4 
41.4 59.5 52.0 66.5 
11.6 11.2 8.5 11.2 
0,9" 1.9 1.6 1.5 
100.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 
‘B00 ‘O00 ‘000 ‘DOO 
23.5 25.5 35.9 39.6 


source: National Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander Survey, 1894 (unpublished data) 
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Rural Tota! 

Men Women Men Women 

Yo Yo Yo a 
19.9 12.0 30.1 18.5 
25.5 10.8 12.5 47 
40.1 64.8 45.3 64.1 
11.6 10.7 10.3 11.0 

28 1.8 1.9 1.7 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

‘000 'OGO ‘G00 '000 

29.2 27.6 88.5 92.9 
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Source of personal income 


Overall, government payments were the main 
source of income for 35% of Indigenous 
people. 24% of Indigenous people had 
non-CDEP earned income as their main 
source of income with a fucther 9% having 
CDEP earnings as their main source of 
income. 12% either had no income or did not 
State their income. 


Across the broad locations the main 
differences were in the proportions receiving 
government paymenis and earned income. 
Government payments were the main source 
of income for 51% of Indigenous pcopic in 
capital cities, 52% in rural areas and 60% in 
other urban areas. In all three broad locations 
women were more likely than men to have 
had government payments as their main 
source of income. Conversely, men were 
more likely than women to have earned 
income as their main source of income. For 
example, in rural areas government payments 
were the main source of income for 40% of 
men and 63% of women, and earned income 
was the main source for 45% of men and 23% 
of women. 


The main government 
payments 


42% of Indigenous men and 47% of 
Indigenous women received payments from 
the main government pensions and 
allowances (newstart, jobsearch and sickness 
allowances, and the age, disability and sole 
parent pensions). 27% of Indigenous men 
were receiving newstart or jobsearch 
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Proportion of Indigenous men 
and women receiving main 
government payments, 1994 


(ot a 


Newstart 
allowance 





Jobsearch f& 
aliowance 


Disability posers 
support 


Age 
pension 


Sole 
parent 


SICKnNess 
allowance 


0 3 10 15 ra) 
fo 


Source: National Aboriginal and Torres Strait islander 
Survey, 1994: Detailed findings {4190.0} 


allowance. Among Indigenous women, 18% 
were receiving the sole parent pension. 


Household income 


Household income is derived by adding the 
personal gross annual income of all 
individuals aged 15 and over in the 
household. If peaple who usually lived in the 
household were absent then the household 
income was classified as not stated. Overall, 
18% of households were classified as income 
noc stated. The highest level of household 
income noi slated occurred in rural areas, 


Income of indigenous households, 1994 


Household gross income Capital city 
“Mo 
$12,000 or less (includes zero} 11.7 
$12,001-16,000 7.7 
$16,001-20,000 6.6 
$20,001-24,000 8.3 
$24,001—28,000 5.9 
$28,001—32,000 6.8 
$32,001—36,006 4.9 
$36,001—40,000 7.2 
Greater than $40,000 247 
Household income not stated 16.3 
Total 100.0 


Other urban Rural Total 
% % %o 
10.3 10.6 10.8 
10.3 7.3 8.7 
8.5 8.5 7.9 
8.1 6.0 tat 
fad 6.9 6.8 
at 6.3 7.0 
5.5 5.9 5.4 
4.4 42 6.3 
20.4 21.6 22.1 
17.4 22.6 18.3 
100.0 100.0 160.0 


source: National Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander Survey, 1994 (unpublished data} 
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Income distribution of the Indigenous population, 1994 and the total population, 1993—94 
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23% compared to 16% in capital cities. This is 
related to differences in average household 
size and differences in people's mobility in the 
different areas. The larger the household the 


source: National Aborginat and Torres Strait istander Survey 1994: Detaifed findings (4190.0), Household Expenditure Survey, 1993-94 (unpublished data} 


Overall, 20% of households had gross annual 
incomes less than $16,000 and 22% had gross 
incomes over $40,000. The patterns of gross 
household income were similar across the 





more likely it was that someone was absent. 
For example, 32% of households with 6 or 
more people were classified as income not 
stated. This means that income from larger 
houscholds was under-represented. This 
influences the pattern of household income 
distribution. 


broad locations. This pattern was different 
from that for personal income which is 
highest in capital cities and lowest in rural 
areas. The difference is related to the larger 
household sizes in rural areas (see Housing 
conditions of indigenous peapie pp. 
142-145), 


selected comparisons of gross annual income between the Indigenous 
population and the total population 


1994 Indigenous 1993—94 total 
Indicator 


population population 

% % 
Proportion of people with an annual income less than $12.G00 59.4 45.8 
Proportion of people with an annual income greater than $25,000 11.3 28.1 
Proportion of households with an annual income less than $16,000 19.6 25.5 
Proportion of households with an annual income greater than $40,000 22.1 38.7 

$ 5 
Average personal annuai income of people who received income 14 046 19 958 
Average income of full-time employed person (Indigenous figure 
excludes CDEP income) 27295 31 280 
Average income of people whose main income source was 
government payments 9576 8 310 


source: National Aboriginal and Torres Strait islander Survey 1994 (unpublished data}; Household Expenditure Survey 
1993-94 (unpublished data) 


Income comparison 


In general, Indigenous people have less 
income than the totat population. A greater 
proportion of Indigenous people than of the 
total population had incomes less than 
$12,000 (59% compared to 46%). Conversely, 
a greater proportion of the total population 
had incomes over $25,000 (28% compared to 
11% for Indigenous people). The overall 
average income lor Indigenous people was 
$14,000, 30% less than the average of $20,000 
for the total population. The average income 
for Indigenous people who were in full-time 
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non-CDEP employment was $27,300, 13% Icss 
than the average income of all full-time 
employed people. 


There was a higher percentage of households 
with incomes helow $16,006 in the tatal 
population than among Indigenous 
households, 23% compared to 20%. However, 
this is probably related to the larger average 
size of Indigenous houscholds (see Housizg 
conditions of Indigenous people pp. 142-145) 
and the younger age structure of the 
Indigenous population. 
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Special employee 
benefits 





SOURCES OF INCOME 


As well as standard 
benefits received in 
accordance with 
award conditions, 
40% of employees 
received one or 
more special 
benefits as part of 
their remuneration 
in 7994, 
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In addition to wages, Salaries and standard 
award benefits, such as holidays, sick leave 
and superannuation, some employces reccive 
special benefits from employers as part of 
their remuneration. These special benefits can 
range from discounts on goods or services to 
provision of housing or transport. The special 
benefits offered are often dircetly rclated to 
the type of job in which the employee works. 


The introduction of the Fringe Benefits Tax 
(FBT} in 1986 led to a decline in che receipt 
of most types of employce benefits. However, 
the importance of these benefits as an 
alternative to cash income is still significant. 
In 1994-95, $2.7 billion was collected in FBT 
by the Australian Taxation Office. This is 
equivalent to $5.7 billion paid to employees 
in special benefits’. All benefits included in 
this review, apart from union 
dues/professional association membership 
fees and shares in the employer's business, 
are subject to the FBT. However, not all 
benefits subject to FBT are included in this 
review. 


In 1994 the most common specific special 
benefit received by employccs was transport 
(15% of employees) followed by telephone 
(8%) and shares (4%). 


Who receives benefits? 


In 1994, managers and administrators were 
most likely to receive one or more special 
benefits (74%) followed by salespersons and 


Employee benefits in main job 


Special benefits camprise the categorics used in 
the tables. Ilowever, the value or scale of these 
special benefits was not collected. Conscquenily 
employees recorded as receiving a particular type 
of benefit may have received the benefir outright 
or have received some discount or subsidisation, 
Employees may have received morc than one 
Type of special benefit. 


An employee's special benefit did not necessarily 
come directly from their current employer. They 
may have received it as a resule of their 
employment ina particular occupation or 
industry, eg concession air fare granted by an 
airline to a travel agency employee. 


Standard berefiis reccived in accordance with 
award provisions are not included in this review. 
They include superannuation, leave entitlements, 
over award payments, bonuses, or payments 
instead of leave. 


personal service workers (52%). Managers 
and administrators were also the most likcly 
to receive each type of special benefit except 
for union dues/professional association fees 
and study leave. 


In 1994, men were generally more likely to 
receive a special benefit than women. There 
were two specific benefit categorics that did 
not follow that pattern. Low interest finance 
and study leave had equal proportions of 
male and female employees receiving them 
(both 3%). This overall bias in favour of men 


Proportion of employees receiving one or more special benefits, 1994 


Managers and administrators 


Salespersons and personal service workers 
Tradespersons 

Professionals 

Cierks 

Para-professionals 

Plant and machine operators, and drivers 
Labourers and related workers 


0 


Source: Employment Benefits, Austratia (63234.0.40,.001} 
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is largely accounted for by the higher 
proportion of females working part-time (see 
Australian Social Trends 1994 pp. 103-108 
frends in part-time work) and the 
predominance of men in managerial and 
administrative positions. 


Full-time workers were more likely to reecive 
special benefits than part-time workers. The 
general category of other goods or services, 
which includes retail discounts, was the only 
exception. This is becausc the retail trade is 
the main industry which provides this benefit 
and there is a relatively high proportion of 
part-time workers employed in retail trade. 


Similarly, praportionally fewer casual than 
permanent employees received special 
benefits. llowever, 17% of casual workers 
reccived an other goods or services benefit. 
This is also because of the high proportion of 
casual workers cmployed in the retail tracle 
indusiry. 


Private sector employees were more likely to 


receive benefits than public sector employees. 


The most noticeable differences in 1994 were 
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in transport benefits (16% in the private 
sector and 10% in the public sector). Public 
sector employees were slightly more likely to 
receive holiday expenses (5%) anc low 
interest finanec (3%) than private sector 
employees (3% and 2% respectively). In 1994 
employees in public enterprises such as 
Qantas, Telstra and the Commonwealth Bank 
were included in the public sector. 


There is a close relationship between the type 
of special benefit received and the industry of 
the employee. 47% of employees in the retail 
trade industry received other goods or 
services benefits (retail discounts are a major 
component of this general category). 
Telephone benefits were most likely to be 
received by communication industry 
employees (39%) and low interest finance by 
employees in the finance and insurance 
indusiry (39%). Holiday expenses were most 
likely to be received by transport and storage 
workers (27%), 


Not all benefits received related directly to the 
industry of the cmployee. Medical benefits 
were only received by 2% of health and 


selected characteristics of employees receiving special benefits, 1994 


Type of 
special benefit 


Fransport 

Telephone 
Shares/rights/options 
Holiday expenses 
Study leave 

Medical 

Housing 


Union dues/professional 
associations 


Low-interest finance 
Electricity/gas/oil 

Club fees 

Entertainment allowance 


Child care/education 
expenses 


Other goods or services 


Total receiving one or 
more special benefit 


Total employees 


Employed Employed Permanent Casual Private Public 
Men Women full-time part-time employees employees sector sector Total 
% % Yo % Yo “fe Yo % % 
21.4 6.2 17.7 48 16.5 $.4 16.5 9.5 14,7 
11.2 3.6 9.3 3.2 8.3 6.4 8.0 7.4 7.9 
4.5 aU 45 18 4.6 1.6 4.9 0.9 3.9 
3.9 2.4 4.0 0.8 4.0 0.6 2.6 5.0 3.2 
3.3 3.2 3.4 raat ie. ooo ae | 47 oe 
3.8 24 3.8 1.2 3.8 124 a0 2.5 3.2 
4.1 15 3.5 1.2 3.0 2.8 3.2 2.2 2.9 
Ad 1.4 3.2 0.7 2.9 dine aid 1.5 2.6 
2.6 2.6 3.1 0.9 x F 0.2" 2.4 3.2 2.6 
2.5 1.2 2.2 1.1 17 3.0 2.4 0.8 2.0 
2.2 1.0 2.1 0.4 1.9 0.9 1.9 1.0 17 
2.3 0.5 1.9 0.3* 1.8 0.3 1.8 0.8 10 
0.5 03 0.5 0.2" 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.2" 0.4 
15.9 18.6 16.5 18.8 17.1 17.0 20.7 6.3 17.1 
45.5 34.0 43.9 28.9 43.2 30.3 44.0 29.8 40.4 
‘000 ‘000 ‘000 ‘000 000 ‘O00 ‘000 ‘000 ‘000 
$549.4 2799.1 4872.4 1 476.1 4 968.2 1 3860.3 4735.5 1613.0 6 348.5 


source: Employment Benefits, Australia (6334.0.40.001} 
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Special benefits received by 
full-time; employees 


Type of benefit 1964 1994 Change 
"fo % % points 
Trans port(b) 9.9 Vf? 7.8 
onaresrights/aptions 1.8 45 2.7 
study leave 2.0) 3.4 1.4 
Union 
dues/professional 
associations 29 3.2 0.3 
Childcare/education 
expenses 0.4 0.5 0.1 
Club fees 2.1 2.1 0.0 
Low interest finance 3.2 a1 -0.1 
Medical 4.1 3.8 -0.3 
Holiday expenses 4.4 4.0 -0.4 
Electricity/gas/oil 2.7 2.2 “0.5 
Telephone 10.3 9.3 -1.0 
Housing 47 3.5 “1.2 
Entertainment 2.9 1.9 -4.0 


allowance 
Other qoods/Services 21.8 16.5 -53 


‘000 000 000 


Total full-time 


employees 4443.4 4872.4 429.0 


(a) Because data for 1994 exciude school students who 
were also employed while data for 1984 include school 
students in employee totals, the comparison has been 
made using full-ime employees only. 

(b) Transport benefits are not directly comparable since, 
between the two surveys, the definition of a transport 
benefit was widened ta include the payment or 
subsidisation of travel to and from work. 


Source: Employment Benetits, Austrafia (6334.0 and 
6334 .0.40.001) 


community services workers. This may reflect 
the large public sector component of this 
industry and access of the general population 
to services provided under Medicare. 


Employees with high incomes generally 
received more special benefits. In 1994, 29% 
of employees earning less than $160 per week 
received benefits. This compares to 46% of 
those employees earning between $640 and 
$800 per week and 66% of those earning $960 
or more per week. 
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The impact of the Fringe 
Benefits Tax 


Employers generally aim to minimise their 
own and their employees’ tax burdens. Prior 
to 1986 there was an incentive to pay 
employees not only in wages and salaries but 
also in special benefits. This effectively 
lowered an employcr's wages and salaries bill, 
which is subject to payroll tax and workers’ 
compensation premiums, and thus eased 
their tax burden. It also helped employecs in 
that receiving benefits instead of income 
lowered their annual earnings, thus reducing 
their personal income tax. 


The Fringe Benefits Tax (FBT) was inoroduced 
to eliminate what was perceived as tax 
evasion “. The FBT led employers ic favour 
replacing special benefits with increases in 
wages or salaries*. Otherwise employers could 
use Special benefits not subject to FBT, eg 
shares, union dues or professional association 
fees. An employee receiving higher pay rather 
than special benefits will pay more tax. This 
may disadvantage an employer looking tor 
highly skilled staff so some employers may 
still use special benefits to attract and keep 
highly valued siaff?. 


Data from the Employment Benefits Survey 
for 1984 and 1994 demonstrate the shift away 
from most special benefits among full-time 
employees. However, there was an increase in 
the proportion of full-time employees 
rceciving shares (4 percentage points) and 
study leave benefits (1 percentage point}. 
Although the increase in the proportion of 
employees receiving a transport benefit was 
large (8 percentage points), there was a 
definitional change which makes the data not 
directly comparable. 
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State differences in 
household expenditure 


EXPENDITURE 


in 1993-94 
households in New 
South Wales had 
the highest weekiy 
expenditure on 
commodities and 
services (S624) 
whife househotds in 
Tasmania had the 
lowest ($535). 


Houschold income is one of the main 
factors affecting houschald expenditure. 
However, household income and expenditure 
are also related to the geographic and 
demographic characteristics of households. 
Far example, capital city households typically 
have higher income and expenditure levels 
than rural households. Household income 
and expenditure are also influenced by such 
factors as the household size, the age of the 
household members and their sources of 
income. 


State expenditure patterns 


In 1993-94 Australian households spent an 
average of $602 per week on commodities 
and services. For all states the item 
accounting for the largest proportion of 
household expenditure was food and 
non-alcoholic bevcrages (18%). This was 
followed by transport (16%), housing costs 
(14%) and recreation (14%). 


Household expenditure 


The 1993-94 Household Expenditure Survey 
(HES) collected data on the experditure pattems 
of Australian households. Information was 
collected on a household, rather than individual 
basis as many items of expenditure such as food, 
accommadation, household goods and 
appliances, fuel and power are shared by 
household members, In the HES a horsebold is 
defined as a group of people who usually reside 
and eat togerher. 


‘To calculate average weekly expenditure, 
expenditure was divided by the number of weeks 
In the reporting period over which it was 
collected. Estimates therefore do not refer toa 
given week, 


Levels of household expenditure varied. 
considerably across states. In 1993-94 New 
South Wales had the highest average weekly 
household expenditure ($624) while 
Tasmania had the lowest ($535). Households 


Household expenditure on commodities and services, 1993-94 


Commodity or service NSW Vic. Qld 
% Yo % 
Food and non-alcoholic beverages 18.9 18.5 3 
Transport 15.1 15.6 16.6 
Current housing costs 15.3 13.8 14.1 
Recreation 12.5 13.4 13.0 
Miscellaneous commodities and Services 2 rd 8.1 
Household furnishings and equipment 6.8 wf 6.4 
Clothing and footwear 57 6.2 5.0 
Household services and operation 5.3 5.1 55 
Medical care and health expenses 4.6 4.4 45 
Alcoholic beverages 2.9 27 3.1 
Fuel and power 2.5 Br 2.1 
Persona! care 1.8 1.9 2.0 
Tobacco 1.5 1.4 1.5 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
$ $ $ 
Average weekly expenditure 624 602 576 
Average weekly income 754 #12 #04 


(a) Includes the Northern Territory and the Australian Capital Territory. 


Source: 1993-94 Household Expenditure Survey, Australia: States and Territories (6533.0) 


SA WA Tas. Australia(a; 
in Yo % Yo 
18.0 18.1 15.1 18.4 
152 15.4 14.3 15.5 
12.8 13.1 11.8 14.2 
13.9 13.1 14.6 13.2 
8.4 7.6 7.4 7.6 
6.8 8.1 6.5 6.6 
53 5.3 5.6 5B 
49 5.4 5.5 5.2 
5.2 4.4 4.6 4.5 
3.0 3.1 2.9 2.9 
2.9 2.9 42 2.9 
2.0 1.9 1.8 1.9 
137 1.6 1.9 1.5 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
$ $ $ $ 
551 596 535 602 
681 681 621 723 
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EXPENDITURE 


in New South Walcs also had the highest 
average weekly income ($754) while 
houscholds in Tasmania had the lowest 


($621). 


As well as diferences in income, differences in 
the geographic and demographic 
characteristics of houschoids help to explain 
the differences in houscheld expenditure. For 
exaniple. Tasmania had the lowest proportion 
of houscholds living in the metropolitan area 
(41%), the lowest proportion of household 
income from employee income (67%), the 
second lowest average number of people per 
household (2.5), and the highest proportion 
of household income from government 
pensions and allowances (17%). 


Patterns of household expenditure differed 
berween states, For example, in 1993-94 
households in New South Wales had the 
highest average weekly expenditure on 
housing costs, $95 (15% of total expenditure) 
compared to households in Tasmania, $63 
(12% of total expenditure). This is mainly duc 
to the high proportion of Tasmanian 
households who were home owners, 47% 
compared to 42% in New South Wales. Home 
owners generally have lower housing cos1s 
than renters or purchasers (see Horie 
ownership pp. 137-141). In contrast, 
houscholds in Tasmania had the highest 
proportion of average weekly houschold 
expenditure on recreation (15%) while those 
in New South Wales had the lowest 
proportion (13%). 


Households in Queensland had the highest 
propartion of average weekly expenditure on 
transport (17%) while households in 
Tasmania hac the lowest (14%), Households 
in Tasmania had the highest proportion of 


average weekly expenditure on fuel and 
power (4%), largely on cooking and heating. 
In contrast, because of the generally warmer 
climatc, houscholds in Queensland had the 
lowest proportion of average weckly 
expenditure on fuel and power (2%). 


Regional differences 


Household expenditure varies across 
geographic areas within states. Overall, capital 
city households had higher average weekly 
houschold expenditure than households in 
other urban areas, which in turn had higher 
average weekly household expenditure than 
households ia rural areas. In 1993-94 average 
weckly expenditure on commodities and 
services for capital city households was $634 
compared to the $549 spent by households in 
other urban areas and the $531 spent by 
households in rural areas. Exceptions to this 
pattern were Victorian, South Australian and 
Tasmanian households where average weekly 
expenditure was higher in rural areas than in 
other urban areas. 


In 1993-94, the average weekly household 
expenditure on housing in capital city areas 
was $96, almost twice as much as in rural 
areas ($49). These housing costs represented 
15% of total household expenditure on 
commodities and services for capita! city 
households and 9% of total household 
expenditure for rural households. The 
differences are partly due to differences in 
housing tenure and income between capital 
city and rural households. 


Average weekly household expenditure, 1993-94 


State Capital citles 
$ 
New South Wales 669 
Victoria 634 
Queensland 595 
South Australia ori 
Western Australia 608 
Tasmania 555 
Northern Territory(a} 685 
Australian Capital Territory(a) 749 
Australia 634 


(a} Data only available for capital city areas. 


Other urban areas Rural areas Total 
$ $ 5 
562 493 b24 
507 555 602 
559 558 576 
440 529 551 
290 475 296 
489 572 635 
549 531 602 


Source: 1993-94 Household Expenditure Survey, Ausiratia: States and Territories (6533.0) 
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EBAPENDITURE 


Household expenditure on commodities and services, 1993-94 


Commodity or service Sydney Melbourne Brisbane Adelaide Perth Hobart Darwin Canberra All capitals 


% "Yo % fe Yo “o % % Ye 
Food and non-alcoholic beverages 18.8 18.2 18.9 17.6 18.6 18.7 18.5 16.9 18.3 
Transport 14.4 31 16.6 14.3 15.5 13.7 13.6 17.0 15.1 
Current housing costs 16.6 14.7 14.6 13.0 14.1 13.1 17.0 15.0 15.1 
Recreation 12.9 13.6 13.0 14.4 12.6 13.9 14.3 13.7 13.2 
Miscellaneous commadities and 
services 7.2 7 8.6 a7 6 £0 iD 8.0 78 
Household furnishings and equipment 6.6 5.6 5.6 6.6 78 7.0 5.9 6.2 6.3 
Clothing and footwear 5.8 6.4 5.4 ES 5.5 5.7 3.6 5.9 5.8 
Household services and operation 5.1 49 5.4 4.9 5.2 5.2 6.1 aoe 5.4 
Medical caré and health expenses 4.5 4.4 4.3 5.2 42 5.0 3.6 3.8 45 
Fuel and power 2.3 3.4 2.0 2.9 2.8 41 2.5 27 2.7 
Alcoholic beverages 2.6 2.6 29 2.7 3.0 2.9 3.8 2.5 oot 
Personal care 1.8 1.9 2.0 2.1 2.0 1.8 1.5 1.9 1.9 
Tobacco 1.4 1.3 1.6 1 Lf 1.8 2.2 1.1 1.5 
Total 100.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 700.0 100.0 100.0 

$ > 3 $ $ $ $ $ 5 
Average weekly expenditure 669 634 595 ore 608 555 685 749 634 
Average weekly income 834 766 7B5 721 - 708 687 dod 1037 783 





Source: 1993-94 Household Expenditure Survey, Australia: States and Territories (6533.0 


proportions of people aged 65 and over. 
Because of its older age structure, Hobart's 
population had the highest proportion of 
people with income from povernment 
pensions and allowances. 


Capital city expenditure 
patterns 


In 1993-94 average weekly household 
expenditure was highest in Canberra and 
Darwin, $749 and $685 respectively, followed 
by Sydney ($669) and Melbourne ($634). 
Hobart ($555) and Adelaide ($577) had the 
lowest average weckly household 


There was considerable variation in housing 
costs between capital cities. In 1993-94 
households in Darwin and Canberra had the 
highest average weekly housing costs ($116 





expenditures. These average weekly 
expenditures are related to the average 
weekly incomes of capital city households. 
For example, Canberra ($1,037) and Darwin 
($864) had the highest average weekly 
household incomes and Hobart ($687) had 
the lowest. 


The difference in houschold expenditure 
patterns between capital cities is bigger than 
the difference in household expenditure 
patterns between states. his is because the 
capital cities generally have very different 
demographic characteristics from each other 
(see Capital city growth and development 
pp. 23-27). Darwin (85%) and Canberra 
(79%) had the highest proportions of people 
receiving employee income, the lowest 
proportions receiving income from 
government pensions and allowances (8% 
and 6% respectively), and the lowest 


and $112 respectively). Hobart ($73) and 
Adelaide ($75) had the lowest. The differences 
in housing costs between capital cities were 
also evident when expressed as a proportion 
of total household expenditure. In 1993-94 
the lowest were Adelaide and Hobart (13%) 
and the highest were Darwin and Sydney 
(17%). As well as differences in housing prices 
and rents, differences between capital cities in 
expenditure on housing costs reflect different 
levels of income and types of dwelling tenure. 


Households in Canberra had the highest 
proportion of average weekly expenditure on 
transport (17%) and Hobart and Darwin had 
the lowest (14%). However, households in 
Canberra had the lowest proportion of 
average weekly expenditure on food (17%) 
and Sydney had the highest (19%). 
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National and state summary tables... 


Home ownership ee, 


In 1994, 42% of households owned their homes outright and 28% were 
purchasing their hames. 


Housing conditions of Indigenous 


ol]: te] «| | - a te fete eee eee eee oe eon een Ree 


Indigenous households are more likely than non-Indigénous households 
to live in rented dwellings. In 1994, 7086 of dwellings occupied by 
Indigenous households were rented compared to 28% of all dwellings in 
Australia, 


HOUSING ARRANGEMENTS 


Housing after separation... 


In 1992, there were 454,000 men and 521,000 women who remained 
unpartnered after separation or divorce. Equal proportions of these men 
and women lived in their previous marital homes. 


Housing for older people ............................ 


In 1994, 77% of people aged 60 and over owned their homes compared to 


24% of people aged 15-59. 
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Housing — national summary 








HOUSING STOCK Units 1985 19686 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 19927 1993 1994 1995 
Occupied private dwellings ‘O00 | na 5629 na na na na 6173 6319 6483 6635 6768 
Houses (of dwellings} % nas 80.2 nas 80.0 na 80.7 na 73.2 na 79.4 na 
Fiats and apartments (of dwellings) | % na 9.6 na re.9 na 115 na ret na 12.5 na 
Owned (of dwellings} % na *38.6 na 29 na A? 4 na 41.6 na 41.8 na 
Being purchased {of dwellings} % na 32.0 na = 29.4 na 29.2 na 2B na 8283 na 
Public rental (of dwellings) es na 5.4 na r5.4 na 5.8 na 5.6 na 6.2 na 
Size of new private sector houses me 170 178 182 1 a6 rt 90 1 39 188 187 189 192 T QF 
Size of new public sector houses m? 104 +08 111 114 114 110 121 122 130 141 141 
Private sector cavellings 
completed q 000 129.1 126.5 106.2 1077 13894 1475 1229 123.0 1452 15783 162.4 
Public sector dwellings completed | ‘000 isd 13.9 13.6 10.7 11.0 12.5 14.5 9.7 11.1 99 1.8 
HOUSING COSTS 1985 1986 19687 19588 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
Housing interest rate 11.6 13.8 15.5 14.2 15.3 16.9 15.4 11.9 9.9 8.9 10.0 
Affordability index nM4 141.7 135.1 135.1 110.1 1009 111.7% 133.9 152.1 1628 140.8 
Average weekly earnings index 722 767 822 872 93.5 1000 1066 1115 1135 1169 121.7 
Private rental cost index 62.5 686 'o.? 83.7% 92.7 1000 104.7 1063 106.7 107.1 1081 
Public rental cost index 61.4 67.9 74.0 85.1 945 1000 1050 1100 1125 1153 1185 
Project home price index ita na 671.9) FFA 91.4 100.0 1021 102.1 1030 1058 1081 
Established home price index na na 626 695 922 1000 1008 1046 1060 1091 1126 
Materials used in house buildin 
orice index s: na na 79 83.8 92.9 100.0 1046 1049 HA069 1120 1154 
Finance commitments for new 
dwellings 19.1 17.0 15.3 15.7 16.1 11.8 13.0 16.9 aye 18.6 15.3 
Fe for new 790 728 720 844 1002 8680 1041 #1312 1315 1724 1547 
Finance commitments tor 
Alieratiene anda dditiens 597 507 499 707 998 905 983 1359 1642 2899 3477 
COAL CSICRP Oe Units | 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
Pubiic sector dwelling stack ‘000 273.5 288.3 315.5 327.7 337.7 351.7 362.0 369.5 376.7 383.6 nya 
Housing waiting list ‘OOD 1446 1562 168.7 198.1 2009 1950 2023 2163 2322 235.4 nya 
Applicants accommodated ‘000 41.7 465 498 478 4935 £4531 51.9 4939 4542 565.1 nya 
Reference ra for the number of occupied private dwellings and the proportions 
periods: which are houses, flats and apartments, owned, being purchased, and public 


’ 
rental, figures are for the year ending 30 June. 
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Pele hci] [ey eles |: Units 
Occupied private dwellings ‘OOO 
Houses (of dwellings) % 
Flats and apartments ‘of dwellings) | % 
Owned (of dwellings} Ye 
Being purchased (of dwellings) ai 
Public rental (of dwellings} Sho 


Size of new private sector houses | m= 
Size of new public sector houses | m* 
Dwellings completed 


HOUSING COSTS 


Affordability index(a} na. 
Project home price index(a) na. 
Established home orice index{a} na. 


Materials used in house building = na, 
price index (a) 


Finance commitments for new ‘O00 
houses 
Finance commitments for new tm 
houses 
Finance commitments for - $m 
alterations and additions 

1 
Mean weekly rent | $ 


HOUSING ASSISTANCE 


Public sector dwelling stock 
Housing waiting list 


Applicants accommadated 


(a) State data refers to capital cities only. 


000 


new 





Years 


1995 
1994 
1994 
1994 
1994 
1994 

1994-95 | 
1994-95 | 
ieeaee | 


1994-95 
1994-35 
1994-85 
1994-95 


1994-95 


_ 1994-95 


1994-95 
1994 | 


Years 
1993-94 


1993-94 
1993-94 


NSW 


2 252.6 
76.2 
15.4 
44.0 
25.8 

7.0 
194 
182 

47.3 


108.9 
107.9 
113.7 
115.0 


4.6 
540.7 
1 242.0 
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NSW 


130.0 


87.2 
11.8 


Vic. 


Housing — state summary 


Old 


1692.9 1225.5 


G1.1 
12.8 
44.3 
30.1 
ost 
185 
111 
30.3 


Vic. 


138.0 
105.8 

97.9 
115.9 


3.9 
Seley 
868.6 

115 


Vic. 


67.7 


49.3 
10.2 


62.5 
12.6 
39.3 
28.1 
4.4 
201 
130 
48.5 


Qid 


139.9 
142.5 
139.3 
115.9 


3.0 
304.2 
659.5 

116 


Qld 


49.2 


ae 
10.3 


SA 


590.0 
vie 
6.0 
41.1 
28.5 
11.2 
189 
123 
11.0 


SA 


15/.1 
114.6 
111.7 
118.8 


1.4 
121.2 
242.2 


8B 


SA 


62.3 


40.2 
8.1 


WA 


653.6 
61.4 
7.1 
of? 
32.0 
6.3 
217 
143 
e4.t 


WA 


159.1 
100.0 
109.0 
112.7 


0.9 
85.2 
264.7 


104 


WA 


36.2 


14.3 
7.5 


NT 


57.4 
63.2 
25.0) 
14.3 
29.3 
21.4 
195 
169 
1.5 


NT 


Mea 
125.2 
172.1 


na 
0.1 
9.8 
25.4 


38 


NT 


11.4 


9.8 
1.6 


Aust. 


6 768.0 
79.4 
12.5 
41.8 
28.3 

B.2 
197 
141 

170.2 


Aust. 


140.3 
108.1 
112.6 
115.4 


15.3 
1547.4 
3476.6 

118 


Aust. 


383.6 


235.4 
55.1 
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Affordability index — the ratio of average household 
income to the average income needed to meet the 
repayments for an average estatdished dwelling 
purchased by a first home buyer. A valuc of 106 
indicates that a household with average income 
would meet the average income requirements to 
seTvice the average mortgage. An increase in the 
inclex represents an improvement in affordability. 
Reference: Commonwealth Bank of Australia and 
the Housing Industry Association Houstng Report 


Alterations and additions — all approved! structural 
and non-structural changes to a dwelling ofa value 
of not less chan $10,000 which are integral to the 
functional and structural design of the dwelling, eg 
garages, carports, pergolas, reroofing, recladcling 
etc., but excluding swimming pools, ongoing 
repairs, landscaping, and maintenance anc home 
improvements not involving building work. 
Reference: Ilousing Finance for Qwner Gecupation, 
Australia (5609.0) 


Applicants accommodated — the total number of 
public rental applicants accommodated in a year. 
Reference: Department of Housing and Regional 
Development, Housing Assistance Act 1989 
Annual Report 


Average weekly earnings index — the total weekly 
ordinary time (before tax} carnings of full-time 
adult employees divided by the total number of 
full-time adult employees and expressed as an 
index with base year 1989-90= 100, 

Reference: Average Weekly Eamings, Australia 
(6302.0) 


Being purchased — a dwelling that is currently being 
purchased for accommodation by the occupant(s} 
by means of a mortgagor or other fonn of finance. 
Reference: Income and Housing Surveys; Australian 
Housing Survey, 1994 (4181.0) 


Established house price index — the price of 
detached residential dwellings on their own block 
ofland, regardless of age (ie including new houses 
sold as a house-land package as well as older 
houses} expressercl as an index with hase year 
LO89—90= 100, 

Reference: House Price Indexes: Eighr Capital Cities 
(6416.0) 

Finance commitments —- finn offers to provide finance 
for owner-accupation or allerations and additions 
which have been, or are normally expected to he, 
accepred, Commitments to provide housing 
finance to employees and commitments accepted 
and cancelled in the sarné month are included. 
Reference: Housing Finance for Owner Occupation, 
Australia (5609.0) 


Flats ane apartments — dwellings contained in blacks 
having two or more storeys of dwelling units. 
Reference: Income and Housing Survevs; Australian 
Housing Survey, 1994 (4181.0) 


Household — a person living alone or a group of 
related or unrelated people who usually reside and 
eat together. 

Reference: Australian Housing Survey, 1994 
(4181.0) 


couses — dwellings separated from other dwellings, 
buildings or structures by space of at least half a 
metre to allow access on all sides. This caregory 
alsa includes houses which have an attached flat. 
Reference: Income and Housing Surveys; Australian 
Housing Survey, 1994 (4181.0) 


Housing — definitions and references 


Housing interest rate — the financial year annual 
average OF the interest rate applicable on the last 
working day ofeach month to standard variable 
rate loans for owner-occupation of large bank 
housing lenders. It is the predominant or 
representative rate (or range of rates) of major 
banks, although some banks tay quote rates 
outside the ranges. 

Reference: Reserve Bank of Australia Wontbly 
Bulletin 


Housing waiting list — the number of applicants 
(households) waiting far public rental 
accommodation on 30 June, 

Reference: Department of Housing and Regional 
Development, tlousing Assistance Acc 1980 
Annual Report 


Materials used in house building price index — prices 
of selected materials used in the construction of 
dwellings expressed as an index with base year 
1989-90= 100. Data for nagonal tolal is a weighted 
average of six state capital cities, 

Reference: Price Index of Matcnals Used in House 
Building (6408.0) 


Mean weekly rent 
Referenee: Australian Housing Survey, 1994 
(4182.0) 


Occupied private dwellings — the premises occupied 
by a househeld., 
Refercoce: Household Estimates, Australia (4229.0) 


Owned —a dwelling owned outnght by one or more 
of the occupants. 
Reference: Income and Housing Surveys; Australian 
Housing Survey, 199-4 (4181.0) 


Private/pubiic sector dwellings completed — when 
building activity has progressed to the stage where 
the building can fulfil its intended function. The 
ABS regards buildings as completed when notified 
as such by the respondents (builders} to the 
suTVvey, 

Reference: Building Activity, Australia 
(8752.0,40.001} 


Private rental index — the average rent of privately 
owned dwellings (rented through real estate agents 
in each capital city) expressed as an index with base 
year 1989-90 = 100, 

Reference: Consumer Price Index, Quarterly 
(6401.0) 


Project home price index — the price of dwellings 
available for constructian on a client's block of land 
expressed as an index with base year 1989-90= 100. 
Reference: House Price Indexes: Eight Capital Cities 

(6416.05 


Public rental — dwellings rented from a Stare Housing 
Department, Trust or Commission, the ACT 
Housing Trust or the Northern Territory 
Deparmment of Lands, Housing and Local 
Government. 

Reference: Income and Housing Surveys; Australian 
Housing Survey, 1994 (4181.0) 


Public rental index — the average rent of government 
authority dwellings in metropolitan areas expressed 
as an index with base vear 1989-90 =100. 
Reference: Consumer Price Index, Quarterly 
(6401.05 


Public sector dwelling stock — those rental dwellings 
held by state housing authorities. 
Reference: Department of Housing and Regional 
Development, Housing Assistance Act 1989 
Annual Report 


size of new private/public sector houses — average 
floor area of houses intended for private/public 
ownership at building completion. 
Reference: Building Activity Micrafiche Service, 
Australia (8753.0) 











Home ownership 





HOUSING STOCK 


in 1994, 42% of 
households owned 
their homes outright 
and 28% were 
purchasing thetr 


homes. 


Australia has onc of the highest home 
ownership rates among OECD countries, with 
approximately 70% of households being 
owners or purchasers’. However, the rate of 
home ownership in Australia is not equally 
distributed across the states and territories, 
nor across different age groups, family types, 
or income groups. Whether a household 
owns, is purchasing or renting its dwelling is 
closely related 10 the Life-cycle stage of its 
members. 


Housing tenure 


In 1994, of the 6.8 million households in 
Australia, 42% were outright owners, 28% 
were purchasers, 6% were public renters and 
21% were other renters. Over the previous 
one and a half decades the combined 
proportion of households who were outright 
owners or purchasers of their homes had 
been stable at approximately 70%. However, 
there was a shift in the respective proportions 
owning outright and purchasing. Between 
1980 and 1994, the proportion of outright 
owners increased by 4 percentage points and 
the proportion of purchasers decreased by 5 
percentage points. This partly reflects the 
overall ageing of the population, with 
households consisting of older peaple being 
more likely to own their homes outright. 


Tenure type varies with population age 
structure and differences in housing 
affordability (see Population — state 
summary table p.4 and Housing — state 
summary table p. 145). Tasmania had the 
highest proportion of households who owned 
their homes outright (45%), reflecting both 


Trends in tenure type 


Tenure type #980 1990 1994 


“Yo Yo Yo 
Qutright owner 38.3 47 4 44.8 
Purchaser 33.6 29.2 28.3 
Public renter 4.8 5.8 6.2 
Other renter 29.2 19.8 21.4 
Other 3.1 2.8 2.2 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Survey of Housing Occupancy and Costs 
(8724.0); Survey of income & Housing Costs and 
Amenities (unpublished data); Austratian Housing Survey: 
Sefected Fingings (4181.0). 


Households 


A reference person is the nominated partner in a 
couple family houschold; che parent in a ane 
parent househald; and the person ina lone 
person household. In other households it is an 
adult nominated by the houschold, 


Oupight owners are houscholds where the 
reference person owns the home outright. 


Purchasers are households where the reference 
person is paving off a Joan or mortgage for the 
dwelling. 


Public renters are households where the 
reference person certs [ram a State or Territory 
housing authority. 


Other renters comprise private renters and other 
renters. Private centers are hauseholds where the 
reference person rents from a iandlord who is a 
real estate agent or a person nor in the same 
household. Other renters incluae households 
where the reference person rents fom a landlord 
who is an employer (private or government}, an 
owner/manager of a caravan park, or a housing 
co-operative‘community‘church group. 


Recent first home buyers are households who 
purchased their first homes in the years 1992-94 
and neither the reference person of the 
household, ner their partner, had owned a home 
previously in Australia. 


Recent changeover buyers are households wha 
purchased homes in the years 1992-94 and the 
reference person of the household, or their 
partner, had owned a home previously in 
Australia. 


the older median age af its population (33 
years) and also its more affordable housing. 
The Northern Verritory had the lowest 
proportion of households who owned their 
homes outright (14%) and the youngest 
median age (28 years). More than half of the 
househoids in the Northern Territory rented 
their homes (52%), significantly higher than 
the national figure of 28%. 21% of households 
in the Northern Territory were public renters, 
reflecting the higher proportion of 
Indigenous houscholds (see Housing 
conditions of indigenous people pp. 
142-145}. The Australian Capital Territory 
had the highest proportion of households 
purchasing their homes (36%), reflecting the 








AOUSING STOCK 


Household tenure type by state, 1994 





Outright 
State owners Purchasers Public renters Otherrenters Other Total 

Ne % Mo % % %o 
NSW 44.0 25.8 re 21.2 2.0 100.0 
Vie, 44.3 30.1 <a 20,0 2.0 100.0 
Qld 39.3 28.1 4.1 26.0 25 100.0 
SA 41.1 26.5 11.2 16.6 2.6 100.0 
WA ai ae 6.3 21.6 2.4 100.0 
Tas. 45.2 25.4 cae 18.7 3.4 100.0 
NT 14.3 29.4 214 31.1 3.8* 190.0 
ACT 28.1 36.2 12.8 21.8 1.0* 100.0 
Australia 41.8 28.3 §.2 21.4 2.2 100.0 


Source: Australian Housing Survey: Selected Finatings (4181.0) 
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relatively young median age (30 years) of its 
population. 


Life-cycle changes 


In their late teens and early 20s people often 
leave the parcntal home and start renting. In 
1994, 77% of households with a reference 
person aged 15-24 years were renting. By 
their mid 20s and 30s pcople are likely to start 
buying their first home and in 1994, 56% of 
recent first home buyer households had a 
reference person aged 25-44. By their 405 and 
30s, many people have paid off their 
morigage. In 1994, 50% of households with a 
reference person aged 45—54 years owned 
their homes outright. At age 65 and over, this 
had increased to 79%, 


Outright owners 


Cnitright owners are generally older than 
purchasers and renters, reflecting the time 
taken to repay a housing loan. Many are in the 
later stages of the life-cycle and have children 
who have left home. In 1994, the median age 
of reference persons in outright owner 
households was 39 years. 81% of people wha 
owned their homes outright were aged 45 or 
over. 


Couple only households are more likely than 
other household types to own their homes. In 
1994, 57% of couple only households owned 
their homes outright, compared to 37% of two 
parent households and 29% of one parent 
houschokds. 


Tenure type by age of household reference person, 1994 
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Source: Australian Housing Survey (unpublished data) 





HOUSING STOCK 


Tenure type of selected household types, 1994 


Couple only Twoparent Oneparent Lone person Other All 
Tenure type household household household household household households 
"a “e “Ho “5 oo Yo 
Outright owners 56.6 36.8 28.8 45.9 24 9 41.8 
Purchasers 24.1 44.3 20.2 15.0 19.7 28.3 
Renters 17.8 17.4 49.1 34.9 52.9 27.6 
Other 1.5 1 2.0) 42 2.5 2.2 
Total 106.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Recent first 
home buyers 6.8 5.0 2.7 a 5.7 5.0 
Recent 
changeover buyers 9.6 10.3 5.4 6.4 6.9 8.4 





source: Australian Housing Survey {unpublished data} 


Most outright owner households (90%) lived 
in scparatc houses, even though other types 
of housing made up 21% of the total housing 
stock. 


Purchasers 


Purchasers are in an earlier stage of the 
life-cycle than outright owners and many have 
children living at home. In 1994, the median 
age of reference persons who were 
purchasers was 39 years. Almost 50% of 
reference persons aged 35-44 years were 
purchasing a home. Over half (54%) af 
purchasers in 1994 were two parent 
households. 


44% of two parent households were 
purchasing their homes. In contrast, 20% of 
one parent households were purchasing and 
49% were renting. This reflects the economic 
disadvantage of one parent households and 
the difficulty they may have in establishing 
themselves as purchasers. 


Most purchasers (91%) were buying separate 
houses, but 5% were buying semi-detached. 
row or terrace houses, or townhouses and 4% 
were buying Mats, units, or apartments. 


Recent first home buyers 


In 1994, 13% (895,000) of total households 
were recent home buyers. Of these, 47% 
(334,000) were first home buyers. Many 
Australians buy their first homes at an early 
stage in their lives. The median age of 
reference persons in recent first home buyer 
households in 1994 was 30 years. Over 70% 
were under 35, and 16% were under 23. 


Recent first home buyer households in 1994 
were most likely to consist of couple 
houscholds, with or without children. 34% 
were couple only households and another 
34% were couple houscholds with dependent 
and/or non-dependent children. 16% of 
recent first home buyer households were lone 
person households and 5% were one parent 
houscholds., 


82% of recent first home buyer houscholds 
purchased separate houses, 9% purchased 
semi-detached, row or terrace houses, or 
townhouses, and 9% purchased flats, units or 
apartments. The median price paid by recent 
first home buyers for separate houses was 
$106,000. 13% bought houses priced over 
$160,000. The majority of recent first home 
buyers were paying off a loan or mortgage for 
their dwellings. Only 11% bought their homes 
outright. 


Dwellings 


Separate bouses are self-contained dwellings with 
access on all sides (at least one half metre). They 
include houses that have an attached flat. 


Semi-detached, row or terrace houses, or 
fownbouses ate dwellings with their own private 
grounds and no dwelling above or below, They 
are attached in some structural way, or separated 
by less than one half metre, io one of more 
neighbouring dwellings. 


Flats, units or apartmenis include all 
self-contained dwellings in blocks of flats, units or 
aparunents that usually share a common 
entrance. They include houses converted into 
flars andl flats attached 10 houses, 
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Almosi two-thirds (63%) of recent first home 
buyer households had three bedrooms while 
13% had four or more bedrooms. Slightly less 
than one-quarter (22%) had more than one 
bathroom. About three-quarters of recent lirst 
home buyers bought established dwellings. 


Recent changeover buyers 


In 1994, over half a million households, or 8% 
of all houscholds, were recent changeover 
buyers. For many people, increasing age and 
the progression through the life-cycle means 
changing family or work arrangements and 
consequently different housing needs. 


The median age of reference persons in 
recent changeover buyer households was 443 
years. Recent changeover buyer houscholds in 
1994 were most likely to consist of couple 
households, with or without children. 28% 
were couple only households anc another 
42% were couple households with dependent 
and/or non-dependent children living at 
home. 17% of recent changeover buyer 
households werc lone person households and 
3% were one parent households. 


The increasing affluence of many people 
through the life-cycle is reflected in the 
greater price paid by recent changeover 
buyers for their dwellings compared to recent 
first home buyers. Generally the changeover 
homes purchased are of higher quality than 
those purchased by first home buyers. 29% of 
recent changeover buyer households had four 


or more bedrooms and 43% had two or more 
bathrooms. 


The median price paid by recent changcover 
buyers for all dwelling types was $134,000. 
This price is 26% higher than that paid by 
recent first home buyers for their homes. 32% 
of recent changeover buyers purchased new 
dwellings and 24% paid more than $185,000 
for their homes. 45% of recent changeover 
buyers bought their new homes outright. 


Housing affordability 


There is no single standard measure of 
housing affordability. One mcasurc used in 
housing research is the ratio of housing costs 
to income’. Households can be considered to 
have affordability problems if they are in the 
lowest two income quintiles (cach quintile 
contains 20% of tota] households ranked on 
household income) and spend more than 
30% of their incomes on housing casts. 


In 1994, 30% of households in the lowest 
quintile and 25% of households in the second 
quintile spent more than 430% of their gross 
weekly incomes on housing. However, within 
these two groups, housing affordability 
problems were not equally distributed across 
different tenure types. 


14% of outright owners in the lowest quintile 
and 4% of outright owners in the second 
quintile spent more than 30% of their gross 
weekly incomes on housing. In contrast, over 
half of purchasers and about half of renters in 


Recent home buyer households, 1994 


Recent first home buyer 


Established 

Purchase price New home home 

Ya We 
$85,000 or less 22.5 30.9 
$85,001—-$110,000 33.8 26.5 
$110,001—$135,000 23.2 16.4 
$135 ,001-$160,000 11.3 11.2 
$160,001-$185,000 4.4* 5.6 
$185,001 and over 42* 9.0 
Fotal(a) 100.0 100.0 

‘000 ‘000 
Total recent home 
buyer households 35.5 248.7 


(a) Includes purchase price not known, 


Recent changeover buyer 


Established 
Total New home home Total 
Yo iin Yo Yo 
28.7 15.4 16.4 16.1 
28.3 18.8 16.4 ifie 
18.1 16.2 17.5 17.1 
11.2 15.3 13.2 13.9 
5.3 10.6 9.8 10.0 
7.8 22.0 24.2 23.5 
100.0 100.0 400.0 100.0 
‘O00 ‘000 ‘000 ‘000 
334.2 176.8 383.6 560.3 


Source: Austrafian Housing Survey: Sefected Findings (4181.0) 
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Households spending more than 30% of their gross weekly incomes on 


housing, 1994 


Lowest 2nd 3rd 4th Highest 
Tenure type quintile quintife quintile quintile quintile Total 
Owner 14.3 ae A 1.0 0.27 0.3" 49 
Purchaser 66.3 56.1 38.9 17.5 7.5 26.1 
Renter 50.7 4? 5 11.0 4.3 0.9" 26.2 
Total 30.2 25.2 16.0 S.3 oe 16.7 
Recent first home buyer Bf. 53.2 42.6 18.8 7.6 29,2 
Recent changeover buyer 27.1 26.5 31.5 19.0 11.4 21.3 


the lowest two quintiles spent more than 30% 
of theic gross weekly incomes on housing 
COSES. 


In the lowest and second quintiles recent 
changeover buyers experienced fewer 
housing affordability problems than recent 
first home buyers. 27% of recent changeover 
buyers in both the lowest and second 
quintiles spent over 30% of their gross weekly 
incomes on housing. In comparison over 50% 
of recent first home buyers in both the lowest 
and second quintiles spent over 30% of their 
gross weekly incomes on housing. 


Housing affordability problems experienced 
by some purchasers may be vohuntary. This is 
because purchasers may choose to pay off a 
morigage that is difficult to service in the 
short-term, but which will ultimately result in 
the long-term advantage of outright 
ownership. 


Endnotes 


1 National Housing Strategy (1992) The Rolfe af 
Home Ounersbip Background paper No. 10. 


2 Nalional Housing Strategy (1992) Natrona? 
Housing Strategy: summary af papers. 
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Housing conditions of 
Indigenous people 





HOUSING STOCK 


indigenous 
househotds are 
more likely than 
non-indigenous 
households to live 
in rented dwetlings. 
in 1994, 70% of 
dwellings occupied 
by indigenous 
households were 
rented, compared 
to 28% of all 
dwellings in 


Australia. 
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The housing conditions of Indigenous 
Australians have received increasing attention 
both locally and internationally in recent 
years. Despite the improvements that have 
been made in providing housing for 
Inctigcnous people, such as land ownership, 
improved dwelling design and the 
recognition of cultural needs, the standard of 
accommodation remains lower than that 
experienced by other Australians’. 


There are a number of factors that affect the 
housing conditions of Indigenous people. 
These include income, education, 
employment status, population growth, 
previous funding, remoteness, community 
infrastructure, cultural factors and land 
ownership’. In particular, employment status 
and income affect the affordability of housing. 


Where Indigenous people live 


In 1994, there were estimated 10 be 303,000 
Indigenous pcopic in Australia. More than 
naif of them lived in either New South Wales 
(27%) or Queensland (26%). 


43% of Indigenous people lived in other 
urban areas, 30% lived in rural areas and 27% 
lived in capital citics. Geographic location can 
influence housing conditions. For example, 
there is generally more choice of housing in 
urban areas than in rural areas. 


The geographic distribution of Indigenous 
people varies in each state. In 1994, 55% of 
indigenous people in New South Wales lived 
in other urban areas and 13% lived in rural 


Dwellings, location and 
landlords 


Private dwedlings are premises occupied by a 
household and include houses, flats, home units, 
garages, tents and improvised dwellings. They 
exclude special dwellings such as hostels, 
hospitals, and prisons. 


Indigenous bousehotds are those households in 
which one or mare metnbers iclertitied as 
Indigenaus., 


Capital city comprises all state and territory 
capital city statistical divisions. 


Other urban compnses all centres with a total 
popukation of 1,000 and over excluding capital 
cities. 


Auryaé comprises cural areas and rowns with a 
total population of less than 1,000 people. Most 
remote Indigenous communities are included in 
this category. 


Landlords comprise: state housing authorities; 
community fandiords, where the dwellings are 
owned by community organisations, 
predominantly Aboriginal or Torres Strait Islander 
organisations; other government landlords, 
where the dwellings are owned by 
commonwealth, state/territory and local 
governments, and other landlords, which include 
non-povemment employer provided housing. 


areas. In comparison, 27% of Indigenous 
people in the Northern Territory lived in 
other urban areas and 39% lived in rural 
arcas. 


Where Indigenous people lived, 1994 


State Capital city 
% 
New South Wales 34.9 
Victoria 47.9 
Queensland 19.3 
Western Australia 26.2 
South Austratia 42.5 
Tasmania 29.3 
Northern Territory 14.4 
Australia(a} 27.2 


(a) Includes the Australian Capital Territory and Jervis Bay. 


Other urban Rural Total Tatal 
% % % "000 

55.3 12.8 100.0 80.5 
43.3 8.7 400.0 19.2 
44.4 36.3 100.0 79.8 
42.8 23.0 100.0 A? 3 
28.9 28.5 100.0 18.4 
35.9 34.9 100.0 10.1 
26.7 58.9 100.0 46.0 
42.8 30.0 100.0 303.2 


Source: National Aboriginal and Torres Strad isiander Survey, 7994 (unpublished data} 
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omer dawelingl4 25 
Total 400.0 400.0 

goo god ‘900 600 
Total gwellings (0! 26.6 47.3 20.5 96.4 


—_—TT ee a 
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Selected characteristics of dwellings of Indigenous householdsia, 1994 


Dwelling characteristics Capital city Other urban Rural Total 
‘Yo Yo % Ye 
Electricity‘gas connected 99.9 99.4 92.3 97.9 
Running water 99.5 98.9 92.4 97.6 
Toilet 99.3 99.0 90.8 ed 
Bathroom/shower 96.5 o7.8 89.3 96.0 
Dwelling is on a sealed road 98.5 95.2 58.3 g8.1 
Proportion of dwellings with 8 people or more 2.6 5.9 17.2 75 


ja) Excludes characteristic not stated. 


source: National Aboriginal and Torres Strait isfander Survey, 1994: Detailed findings {4190.0 and unpublished data} 


lived in the 8% of dwellings which had cight 
or more residents. In comparison, less than 
The quality of housing can affect the health of 1% of the total Australian population lived in 
the occupants. The absence of running water, households of eight or more people’. Large 
wilets and bathing facilities can lead to an Indigenous households were most common 


Dwelling characteristics 


eee ee ee Te ee Pte ne Sae ee ee eee ee ee ee ee es 


increased incidence of discasc among 
dwelling occupants’. 


In 1994, almost all dwellings occupied by 
Indigenous households in capital cities and 
other urban areas had electricity and/or gas 
connected, toilet, running water and 
bathroom/shower facilities. Dwellings in rural 


in rural areas where 38% of Indigenous 
peopte lived in the 17% of dwellings which 
had eight or more residents. In comparison, 
in capital cities 8% of Indigenous people lived 
in the 3% of dwellings which had eight or 
more residents, and in other urban areas 17% 
of Indigenous people lived in the 6% of 
dwellings which had eight or more residents. 


areas were less likely than thosc in capital 


cities or other urban areas to have these There are many reasons why Indigenous 
facilities. 8% of rural dwellings did not have people live in larger households. For 
electricity and/or gas connected, 8% did not example, it is not uncommon for Indigenous 
have running water, 9% did not have a toilet people to live with their extended families. In 
ancl 11% did not have a bathroom/shower. 1994, 8% of Indigenous households were 
multi-family households compared to less 
Overcrowding is an important issue affecting than 1% of all Australian households’. 


the housing conditions of Indigenous 
people’. In 1994, 20% of Indigenous people 


Problems with dwellings reported by Indigenous households not 
satisfied with their dwelling, 1994 


Needs repair 
Not enough bedrooms 
Not enough living area 


Needs better insulation or ventilation 





Inadequate bathing facilities 


0 2 4 6 § 10 12 
in 
(a) More than one problem may have been reported. 


source: National Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander Survey, 1994: Detailed findings (4190.05 
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Problems with dwellings 


In 1994, 12% of all dwellings occupied by 
Indigenous houscholds were in need of 
cepair. 11% of dwellings did not have cnough 
bedrooms and 10% did not have enough 
living area. Additionally, 6% of dwellings had 
inadequate bathing facilities and 6% did not 
have sufficient insulation or ventilation. 


Rental housing 


In 1994, 78% of all dwellings occupied by 
Indigenous households in other urban areas 
were rented, compared to 64% in both capital 
cities and rural areas. 43% of rentcd dwellings 
occupied by Indigenous households were 
state housing, 26% were privately owned and 
21% were community owned. 


The type of landlord varies with geographic 
location. State housing was the main source 
of rental housing in capital cities (47%) and 
other urban areas (54%). This was followed by 
private landlords, who provided 42% of 
rented dwellings in capital cities and 21% in 
other urban areas. In cural areas, the majority 
of rented accommodation was provided by 
community organisalions (587%). 


People's satisfaction with their homes is 
linked to their expectations and to the 
problems they have experienced. In 1994, the 
household reference person of 76% of 
Indigenous households stated that the 
cbwelling they lived in satisfied the occupants’ 


Dwellings rented by indigenous 
households, 1994 


Type of Capital Other 
landiord city urban MRural_ Total 
7 % Yo % % 
State housing 47.5 5.0 11.4 42.8 
Private 42.2 21.3 14.4 26.2 
Community 4.6 15.2 57.8 21.1 
Other 
government 3.6 2.0 ra! 3.9 
Otheria) 2.1* 7.0 9.4 6.0 
Total 100.0 100.9 160.0 160.0 
‘O00 ‘000 ‘000 O00 
Total 18.2 28.6 12.8 56.6 


(a) Includes employer provided housing and type of 
landiard nat stated. 


Source: National Aboriginal and Torres Strait siander 
Survey, 1994 (unpublished data} 
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Proportion of Indigenous renter 
households dissatisfied with 
dwellingsia, 1994 


Type of Capital Other 

landlord city urban Rural Total 
Ye Yo “fo Yo 

Community 41.5 29.4 4? 3 37.8 

state housing 94.2 22.4 13.4 20.9 

Private 13.2 15.1 13.1 13.9 

Other 

government 13.8 22.0 7.9 13.8 

Total 24.4 21.5 40.9 24.4 


(a) Excludes satisfaction not stated. 


Source: National Aboriginal and Torres Strat tslander 
Survey, 7994 (unpublished data} 


necds. The highest level of dissatisfaction 
(38%) was experienced by those renting from 
community organisations. Tenants in privately 
rented dwellings were least likely to be 
dissatisfied (14%). 


31% of renters in rural areas were dissatisfied 
with their dwellings compared to 24% in 
capital cities and 22% in other urban areas. 
This reflects the fact that community 
organisations provide much of the housing in 
rural areas and there is a high level of 
dissatisfaction with dwellings rented from this 
type of landlord. Additionally, the limited 
choice of housing in rural areas means that 
those who are dissatisfied with their dwelling 
may not be able to find alternative housing 
thai better satisfies their needs’. 


Endnotes 


1 Jones, R (1994) The housing need of indigenous 
Austrafians, 2091 Centre for Aboriginal 
Economic Policy Research ANU, Research 
Monograph No &. 


2 The National Housing Strategy (1991) Aboriginal 
and Torres Strait Islander Housing: discussion 
package. 


3, Austratian Housing Survey, 1994 (4181.0). 

4 Pholeros, P. et al. (1993) Housing for Health - 
Towards a Heaithy Living Environment for 
Aboriginal Australia Health Habitat. 


5 Australian Housing Survey, 1994 (unpublished 
data). 
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Housing after separation 





in 1992, there were 
J754,000 men and 
527,000 women 
who remained 
unpartnered after 
separation or 
divorce. Equal 
proportions of these 
men and women 
lived in their 
previous marital 


homes. 


HOUSING ARRANGEMENTS 





Marital breakdown is an event that causes “ 
housing difficulties for many familics. Two Separated and divorced people 


adults who had combined their resources to and the previous marital home 
provide for one dwelling now need io be able 
la provide for rwo dwellings. This occurs at a 

time when there are a range of other stresses 

placed on the families. 


Separated people have not formally ended their 
registered marriage by iegal means, but have 
parted from their spouses and are unlikely to 
re-unite. They aré not currently married or in ade 
facto relationship, 


In 1992 there were 875,000 separated and 


divorced people (ie people whose marriage Divorced people have formally ended their 

had ended but who were not in another registered marriage by legal means, have not 
permanent relationship}. According to remarried and are nor currently in a de facto 
divorcee regisiralions in 1992, the median relationship, 


length of time between scparation and 
divorce was 3 years. Thc median length of 
time between divorce and remarriage for 
those who did remarry was 2.8 years for men 


The prestous marital home is the home in which 
separated or divorced people were living before 
they separated trom their partners, 


and 3.2 years for womcn. Thus there are on Housing costs aré the weekly rental or board 
average about 6 years between marriage payments for renters and boarders, and the 
breakdown and rcmarriage. However, some weekly loan repayments for home purchasers. 


of that time may be spent in a de facto 
relauionship. Men are more likely to remarry 


than women (see Australian Social Trends separated or divorced (and had not 
1999 pp. 33-37 Trends in marriage and repartnered). The majority (61%) of these 
divorce). people were divorced. 


28% of men and women who were separated 
or divorced lived in their previous marital 

In 1992, 354,000 men and 521.000 women homes. Those who were separated were morc 
(6% of men and 8% of women) were likely to be living in the previous marital 


The marital home 


separated and divorced people, 1992 





Housing arrangements Men Women Persons 
i) % Ya | 
Separated 700.0 100.0 100.0 
Lives in the previous marital home 33.4 39.7 o7.1 
Does not live in the previous marital home{a} 66.6 60.3 62.9 
Divorced 700.0 100.0 100.0 
Lives in the previous marital home 24.9 21.3 O27 
Does not live in the previous marital home(a} 75.1 7a? Vi 
Separated and divorced 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Lives in previous marital home 28.3 28.5 28.4 
Does not live in previous marital home{a} 71.7 71.5 71.6 
‘000 ‘000 ‘O00 
Separated and divorcedib) 354.2 520.6 874.9 





(a) Includes those who moved house and were separated in the same year. While mast would have moved as a result of the 
separation this may include some who moved house with their partner priar to separation. 
{b} Includes those for whom place of residence could not be determined. 


source: Survey of Families in Austratia (unpublished data} 
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home than those who were divorced. This 
pattern rcflects the increasing likelihood of 
moving as the period since marital breakdown 
increases. 40% of separated women lived in 
the previous marital home compared ta 21% 
of divorced women. In contrast 33% of 
separated men lived in the previous marital 
home compared to 25% of divorced men. 


Overall 66% of people who had been 
separated for less than one year and had not 
repartnered were sill living in the homes they 
had lived in when married. However three to 
four years after separation, only 33% 
continued to live in their previous marital 
homes. 


Children 


After separation or divorce women who 
remained unpartnered were morc than rwice 
as likely as men who remained unpartnered 
to have children living with them, 62% 
compared to 25%. Of those who had children 
living with them, just over three-quarters were 
wamen. While the women were equally as 
likely as the men to stay in the previous 
marital home overall, the presence of children 
gave rise 10 different patterns. Separated and 
divorced people who had children living with 
them were more likely to live in the family 
home than those who hact no children or 
whose children were not living with them. 
42% of men who had children living with 
them lived in the previous marital home 
compared to 33% of women. 


Being a non-custodial parent may also impact 
on housing needs. As people not living with 
their children they have different housing 
needs from lone parents. However, they may 
still need to accommedate the child(ren) 
when they visit. 58% of scparated or divorced 


Separated and divorced people, 
1992 


Children resident Men Women Persons 
a fo "a 
Children resident 25.2 62.0 47.1 
Children not resident 58.3 27.1 39.8 
No children 16.5 10.7 13.1 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
‘O00 ‘000 ‘000 
Total 354.2 520.6 874.9 


Source: Survey of Families in Austraiia (unpublished 
data) 
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Proportion of unpartnered 
separated and divorced people 
living in their previous marital 
home, 1992 
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Source: Survey of Famives in Austraiia (unpublished data) 


men had children who were not living with 
them compared to 27% of women. 


Tenure 


On separation ome or both partners usually 
leave the marital home. For those who leave, 
the most easily accessible housing is rental 
accommodation. 


In 1992, 43% of separated and divorced 
people lived in rented dwellings compared to 
16% of couples. Separated and divorced 
people who lived in their previous marital 
homes were less likely to be renting than 
those who had moved out. This is mainly 
because the home ownership rate among 
couples is high (see Hore ownership pp. 
137-141) and the previous marital home was 
where a couple once lived. Women were 
more likely to be renters than men whether 
they lived in the previous marital home or 
not. However, men were more likely to be 
private renters while women were more likely 
to be in public rental accommodation. 


Those still living in their previous marital 
homes were more likely than those who had 
moved to be home owners (44%) or 
purchasers (43%). Similar proportions of men 
and womecn were home owners or 
purchasers. 


Housing costs 


Housing is the single largest cost that many 
people face. Since housing costs measure 
rental or loan repayments, they are strongly 
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HOCSING AKRANGEMENTS 


Housing tenure of separated and divorced people, 1992 


Housing arrangements 


Private Public 





Owners Purchasers renters tenants Other Total Total(a) 


“fo fo 
Lives in previous martial home 43.9 32, 
Men 45.5 33.4 
Women 42.9 32.4 
Does not ive in previous marital 
homeib} 16.1 14.6 
Men 16.8 13.1 
Women 15.6 15.6 
Personsic) 24.9 1h # 
Men 24.9 18.8 
Women 23.4 20.3 


Yo Wo "a "Yo ‘000 
3.8 G5 59.0 100.0 246.6 
13.3 2.3 5.5 100.0 98.7 
7.4 12.6 4.6 100.0 147.9 
38.9 14.4 16.0 7100.0 627.6 
417 6.1 22.3 100.0 250.2 
47.0 20.0 174.6 100.0 371.4 
30.7 12.6 129 6700.0 874.9 
33.8 3.0 17.6 8100.0 354.2 
28.7 17.8 98 100.0 520.6 


{a} Includes not stated. 


{b} Includes those who moved house and were separated in the same year. While most would have moved as a result of 
the separation this may include some who moved house with their partner prior to separation. 
{¢) Includes thase for whem place of residence could not be determined. 


Source: Survey of Families in Australia (unpublished datal 


related to the tenure pcople hold. Scparated 
and divorced people had higher median 
housing costs than couples and spent a 
greater proportion of their incomes on 
housing. This reflects the fact that couples are 
more fikely to own their homes outright and 
hence to have lower housing costs. They also 
tend to have higher family incomes {see 
Home ownership pp. 137-141). 


Living in the previous marital home has a 
major impact on the housing costs of 
separated and divorced people. In 1992, 
separated and divorced people living in their 
previous marital homes had median weekly 
housing costs of $22, representing 7% of their 
incomes. Those not Living in their previous 
marital homes had median weekly housing 


Median weekly housing costs, 1992 


costs of $64, representing 22% of their 
incomes. The low proportion of income spent 
on housing by those living in the previous 
marital home reflects the high level of home 
ownership among this group (44%). 


Separated and divorced women spent a 
greater proportion of their incomes on 
housing than men. This is mainly related to 
women generally receiving lower incomes 
than men. If women were Jiving in their 
previous marital homes they paid, on average, 
8% of their incomes on housing compared to 
$% for men. For women not living in their 
previous marital homes, 24% of their incomes 
went on housing costs compared to 18% for 
men. 


Housing costs 


Marital status Men 
$ 
Couple 
Separated and divorced peopie(a) 52 
Living in the previous marital home 22 


Not living in the previous marital horne(b) 61 
Never married people 44 


Women Persons 


% income $ % income § % income 


zs mc ae 34.0033 
13.8 52 (18.8 a2 1/2 
49 22 (7? 22 8665 
18.2 65 23.8 64 22.1 
12.0 40 13.6 42 12.5 


(a) Includes these for wham place of residence could not be determined. 
(6) Includes those who moved house and were separated in the same year, While most would have moved as a resull of 
the separation this may include some who moved house with their partner priar to separation. 


Source: Survey af Familfes in Ausiratia (unpublished data) 
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Median weekly housing costs of separated and divorced peopie, 1992 


Housing costs 


Children resident Men 

$ % Income 
Children resident 49 11.7 
Children not resident 52 16.7 
No children td 17.2 
Tota! 52 13.8 


_ 


Source: Survey of Families in Austratia (unpublished data) 


The housing costs of men and women 
differed substantially depending on whether 
they had children and if those children were 
living with them. Women with resident 
children spent the highest proportion of their 
incomes on housing, 21% compared to 12% 
of the incomes of men with children living 
with them. Men who reported having no 
resident children spent 17% of cheir incomes 
on housing. This was higher than the 


Women Persons 


$ ‘income % income 
63 21.4 60) 19.3 
31 1Vi./ 44 20.1 
76 17.6 74 17.2 
52 18.8 52 17.2 


propertion for men who had children living 
with chem, but lower than the proportions for 
women. These differences reflect the different 
income patterns of men and women over the 
life-cycle. Women's income stabilises through 
ages 30-50, the ages at which they are most 
likely to have dependent children, while the 
incomes of men continue to rise until their 
late 40s. 
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in 4994, 77% of 
Ppeopie aged 60 and 
over owned their 
homes outright, 
compared to 24% of 


people aged 15-59, 
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Access to affordable and suitable housing is 
a major factor in the quality of life and 
well-being of older people. As Australia's 
population ages (see Australian Social Trends 
1994 pp. 27-29 Projections of the aged 
population), ensuring that older people have 
access 10 suitable housing will be an 
increasingly important policy issue’. 


While many older people arc well housed. 
some, particularly private renters and people 
who live alone (the majority of whom are 
women}, may experience problems in 
accessing suilable housing’. 


In 1985, the government embarked on a 
program of reforms to aged care services 
through the Aged Care Reform Strategy’. ‘his 
involved enhancing older people's 
independence in the community to avoid 
premature admission to supported 
accommodation’. Since 1985, government 
expenditure has shifted away from nursing 
homes towards hostel and community care, 
particularly through the Home and 
Community Care program (HACC}’. 


Oider people and housing 


In this review, older people are those aged 60 and 
aver and yourger people are those aged 15-59. 


The reference person is the nominated partner in 
a couple houschold Cusually the husband), the 
parent ina one parent household, and the 
person in alone person household. The 
reference person in other househoids is an adult 
nominated by the household. 


Heath establishments inchicde haspirals, nursing 
homes, bastels, and retirement villages with a 
nursing home or supported facility on site. 


A bousebold is a person living alone or a group of 
related or unrelated people who live together as 
a single unit in the sense that they share common 
housekeeping arrangements. 


Private dwellings are hauses, townhouses, flats, 
home units, garages and other structures 
occupied by househoids as private places of 
residence. 


Living arrangements of older people, 1993 





60-69 years 
Living arrangements Men Women 
Ye oo 
in private dwellings 97.6 98.4 
With spouse(a} 796 635 
With relatives other than spouse 4.0 og 
Witn unrelated peaple 125 1.1* 
Alone 125 23.9 
in non-private dwellings 24 1.6 
Health establishments 1.1 1.0 
Other non-private dwellings(b) 1.3 0.6" 
Tatal people 100.0 100.0 
‘000 ‘000 
Total people 686.1 714.3 


(a) Comprises people who live with their spouse only, or with their spouse and other people. 
(b) Inciudes hotels, motels, boarding houses, religious institutions, construction camps and short-stay caravan parks. 


source: Disability, Ageing and Carers Survey (4430.0 and unpublished data} 
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80 years 60 years 
70-79 years and over and over 
Men Women Men Women Persons ~ 
"a % My % % 
96.f S49 83.9 74.3 94.0 
74.1 44.8 545 13.8 59.4 
3.8 12.6 86 17.1 8.7 
1.4* 1.1* nas 0.87 1.2 
16.9 35.4 20.2 426 247 
3.9 a 16.7 rite ad 6.0 
3.3 4,4 15.7 25,0 5.2 
O.6* 0.6" aia ie 0.8 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
000 ‘000 O00 = ‘000 ‘000 
410.7 531.2 142.9 277.7 2 763.0 


Living arrangements 


The majority of older people live 
independently in the community. In 1993, 
94% of older people lived in private dwellings 
and 3% lived in health establishments. The 
remainder lived in other non-private 
dwellings. Between 1988 and 1994, the 
proportions of older people living in private 
dwellings changed littic except for women 
aged 80 and over. In 1988, 66% of women in 
this age group lived in private dwellings but 
this had increased to 74% by 1993. 


In 1993, 25% of older pcople lived alone. 
Those living alone were more likely to be 
women than men, and the likelihood of living 
alone increased with age. 18% of people aged 
60-69 lived alone compared to 35% of people 
aged 80} and over (see People who live alone 


pp. 43-45). 


The likelihood of living in a health 
establishment also increased with age, 
particularly for women. 1% of women aged 
60-69 lived in health establishments 
compared to 235% of women aged 80 and 
over. 


Older women were morc likely than older 
men to live in health establishments (7% 
compared to 4%). This is related to the higher 
proportion of women than men who are aged 
?O or more, and to the higher rate of severe 
and profound handicap among older women 
(see Australian Social Trends 1995 pp. 55-57 
Oider people with disabilities}. Another 
factor, which is related to women’s longer life 
expectancy (see Health — national summary 
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table p. 30), is that older men were more 
likely than older women to be living with a 
spouse who could help care for them. 75% of 
older men were living with their spouse in 
1993 compared to 47% of oldler women. 


Housing tenure 


Ilome ownership increases with age (see 
Home ownership pp. 137-141). in 1994, 77% 
of older people owned their homes compared 
to 24% of younger people. 5% of clder people 
were purchasing their homes compared to 
40% of younger people. 


Qlder people Living in couple households 
were more likely to be home owners than 
those in lone person households (85% 
campared to 70%) and less likely to be renters 
(8% compared to 22%}. Among older people, 
lone women (73%) were more likely to be 
owners than lone men (62%). 


Older people were less likely than younger 
people to be renting (12% campared to 24%). 
However those older pcople whe did rent 
were more likely to be public renters than 
younger people who were renting. 6% of 
alder people compared to 4% of younger 
people were public renters, and 5% of older 
people were private renters compared to 18% 
of younger people. 


Housing affordability 
Despite their low average income, most older 


people have access to affordable housing. 
While their rate of home ownership is high, 


Housing tenure by age and household type, 1994 


People in lone 


People in couple 





person households households All people 
1-459 60 years 15-59 60 years 15-59 60 years 
Tenure type years andover years and over years and over 
oe “he Ye “Ha ri %%o 
Owner e3.3 70.0 28.5 85.4 24.1 76.8 
Purchaser 25.3 42 35.2 59 29.5 5.2 
Renter 47.4 21.5 16.3 25 23.6 17.45 
Puiblic 70) Vico 2.9 3.4 ma a a 
Private 38.4 3 11.8 3.4 4S 4.6 
Other 4.1 4.3 19.9 1.1 22.7 6.5 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.9 100.0 100.0 100.0 
‘O00 000 ‘000 (lela) 000 ‘OOO 
Total 744.6 709.5 7807.9 1583.9 11038.2 2635.1 


Source: Australian Housing Survey (unpublished data) 
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Proportion of older person 
households. with housing 
affordability problems), 1994 


Private 
renter 


SESE GEE HO SG Ke 


Purchaser 


Public 
renter 






Lane person households 


Owner @ Couple households 


0 20 40 60 BO 80100 


{a} Réfers to households whose reference person is aged 
60 and over. 

(b} Housing affordability problems are detined as the 
prapertion of alder person households in the lowest two 
Income quintilas who spent more than 25% af their 
incomes on housing costs. 


Source: Austratian Housing Survey (unpublished data) 


some older peuple may experience housing 
affordability problems, in particular private 
renters and people who live alone. Older 
people are much more likely than younger 
people to live alonc. 


There is no single standard measure of 
housing affordability. One measure used in 
housing research is the ratio of housing costes 
to incame*. Households can be considered to 
have affordability problems if they are in the 
lowest owo income quintiles (each quintile 
contains 20% of total households when 
ranked on household income) and spend 
more than 25% of their incomes on housing 
costs, 


In 1994. 12% of older households were in the 
lowest two income quintiles and spent more 
than 25% of their incomes on housing costs 
compared to 14% of younger households. 


Housing affordability varies by tenure and by 
houschoild type. in 1994, among older 
households, 67% of private renter households 
compared to 7% of owner households had. 
affordability problems. Fewer couple 
households experienced affordability 
problems than lone person houscholds (8% 
compared to 17%). This is related 1a people 
in couple households being more likely to be 
owners, and less likely to be private renters, 
than people living alone. 
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Men who lived alone werc more likely to be 
private renters, and less likely to be owners, 
than women who lived alone, and a greater 
proportion of lone male (20%) than lane 
female (16%) households had aflordahility 
problems. However, because of the 
predominance of women among older people 
living alone, the majority (67%) of lone 
person households with affordability 
problems were female. 


Housing suitability 


When asked about their overall! satisfaction 
with their dwelling in 1994, a greater 
proportion of older households (93%) 
reported that they were satisfied than younger 
households (83%). Among older houscholds, 
owners and purchasers were the most 
satisfied, followed by renters. 


When asked about the safety and security of 
their dwelling in 1994, a greater proportion 
of older than younger households were 
satisfied (91% compared with 82%). Owners 
were the most satisfied with safety and 
security (92%), and public renters amang the 
least satisfied (83%). 


Most older people remain in the family home, 
and many prefer to da so*. However, the 
greater chance of living alone and becoming 
disabled and frail with age may mean that the 
family home requires modifications (see 
Australian Social Trends 1995 pp. 35-57 
Older people with disabilities). Some alder 
people would prefer to move to more suitable 
accommodation but do not because of the 


Older person households.) who 
reported overall satisfaction with 
their dweiling, 1994 


Owner 


Purchaser 


Private 
renter 


Public 
renter 





80 85 90 95 
Yo 
(a) Refers to households whose reference person is aged 
60 or over. 


Source: Australian Housing Survey (unpublished data) 





Proportion of older people with a 
disability who had modified their 
dwellingia, 1993 


Age Men Women Persons 
oe i fo 

60-69 47 10.0 7.0 

70-79 90 14.5 41.9 

80 and over 16.9 22.9 20.5 

Total 8.1 8614.5 11.4 


‘000 = ‘000 ‘DOO 
Total 50.7 93.5 144.2 
(a} Refers to people aged 60 and over with a disability 
living in households. 


source: Disabitty, Ageing and Carers Survey 
(unpublished data) 


stress and costs of moving. Housing 
modclifications are a way of making existing 
accommodation more suitable. 


In 1993, among older people with a disability 
who lived in households, 8% of men and 15% 
of women had modified their dwelling. The 
proportion of people wha had modified their 
dwelling increased with age. The most 
common modifications (47% of all 
modifications), especially for those aged 80 
and over, were the installation of rails, bars or 
straps. 17% of all modifications involved 
new/changed furniture or fillings, and 16% 


Older people who had moved 
house in the previous five years 
because of disability or age, 1993 
Age 
80 and 
over 


75-79 
70-74 
65-69 


60-64 





0 2 o%, 4 6 


ta} Refers to people aged 60 and over living in private 
dwellings. 


Source: Disability, Ageing and Garers Survey 
(Unpublished data) 
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involved ramps, or changes to floors, steps, 
paths or drives. 


The need to move house is one indication of 
the suitability of older people's housing. In 
1993, 3% of older people living in private 
dwellings had moved house in the previous 
five years hecause of their disability or age. 
Among older people, the likelihood of having 
moved house for these reasons increased with 
age. 


4% of older women and 2% of older men 
needed to move house (this may inchude 
some people who had already moved, and 
needed to move again). The most common 
reason, given by 34% of people whe needed 
to move, was because of their illness or 
condition. Among older pecple wha had 
moved or needed to move, haif expressed a 
preference for remaining in their current 
dwelling. Of those who needed to move, 56% 
of men and 62% of women said they faced 
barriers to moving. Cost was the mosi 
common barrier mentioned. 


The trend towards community 
care 


Since 1985, the government has incrcased the 
range and funding of services available to 
older people fiving in the community’. While 
overall funding for aged care and the 
proportion spent on community care have 
increased, the proportion spent on nursing 
home care has decreased. Expenditure on the 


Relative proportion of total 
government aged care 
expenditure 


Nursing 
homes 





HA CCiah Bas 
1 fa 1993-94 
Hostels jar m 1985-86 
0 20 40 60 80 
Yo 


{a} Note that a small proportion of Home and Community 
Care (HACC) clients are nan-aged disabled. 


Source: Australian Institute of Health and Welfare 
Australia's Welfare 1995: services and assistance 
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People in nursing homesia 





Age 30 June 1988 30 June 1994 
rate(b} ratetb) 

Men 

ALG 17.1 165 

60 and over 76.9 70.3 

Total 70 and over 31.3 29.9 
Women 

fO-?9 2.2 19.1 

80 and over 161.0 131.7 

Total 70 and over 68.1 58.4 


(a) Nursing hames are those approved by the Department of 


Health and Family Services for recurrent funding. 
(6) Nursing home residents per 1.000 peaple of the same 
age category. 


Source: Australian Institute of Health and Welfare 
{unpublished data) 


Ilome and Community Care program (HACC) 
as a proportion of total government aged care 
expenditure increased from 15% in 1985-86 
to 20% in 1989-90, and to 23% in 1994-94. 


Decreased funding for nursing homes is 
related to the decreasing proportion of 
people aged 70 and over living in nursing 
homes. Between 1988 and 1994, the 
proportion of the population aged 70 and 
over living in nursing homes declined for 
both men and women. ‘The greatest reduction 
occurred among people aged 80 and over, 
particularly among women. 


A major aim of government policy is to ensure 
that nursing home and hostel places go to 
people who are most in need of supported 
accommodation’. Between 1987 and 1995, 
the level of dependency (that is, the level of 
personal care required, as assessed by the 
Department of Health and Family Services) 
for people entering nursing homes and 
hostels increased. This suggests that residents 
of these institutions were appropriately 
accommodated. It also indicates that less 
dependent people, who would in the past 
have been admitted to nursing homes and 
hostels, are now being cared for in the 
community”. 


Maintaining independence 


The majority of older people require no 
assistance to maintain their independence. In 
1993, over half (56%) of all people aged 60 
and over living in the community felt they 
needed no help or assistance, because of their 
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Government assistance 


The Home and Comstunity Care Program 
(HACC) is a joint commonwealth/states and 
termitories funded program which began in 1985, 
The program provides an integrated range of 
assistance to the aged and people with a disability 
in the community, and their carers, Arnong the 
range of services are home help, personal care, 
home maintenance and modification, community 
respite care, (ranspart, community nursing, allied 
lealth services, assessment and referral, 
education and training, and information and 
coordination’, 


A range of other assistance and concessions is 
availabie to help older Australians maintain their 
independence in the cammunity, some of which 
may not be specifically targeted at older people. 
Included are: assistance for carers, inchiding the 
carers’ petision; home anc centre based respite 
care; rental assistance and rates relates: and 
assistance for home modifications’. 


age or disability, with activities connected 
with their daily life’. 


Of older Australians living in households, 
women were more likely than men to need 
help (57% compared to 29%). This cannot be 
explained entirely by the different age 
structures of the older male and female 
populations. The trend is at alt ages above 60. 
It may be due to the higher proportion of 
oider women who live alone, particularly 
home owners, to the higher rate of severe and 
profound handicap among older women, and 
to the gcneratly greater reluctance of men ta 
seek assistance. 


Older people(a; needing help with 
daily living, 1993 


Age Men Women 
Yo a 
60-53 18.7 41.0 
70-79 33.3 66.5 
80 and over 68.8 86.7 
Total 60 and over needing 
heip 28.6 56.8 
000 ‘000 
Total 60 and over 1196.0 1423.0 


{a} Refers to people aged 60 and over living in households. 


Source: Disability, Ageing and Carers Survey (4430.0) 








In 1994, most older Australians living in 
households who needed help reccived as 
much assistance as they required, but 13% felt 
they needed more help”. 


Many older people are themselves providers 
of assistance. In 1992, at least 42% of people 
aged 60 and over provided support to a 
rclative’. In 1993, 6% of older Australians 
were identified as principal carers® (see 
Principal carers and their caring roles pp. 
44-48). 
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Registered Cars ooo ecceccccecceeseeneeeseneees 159 


The number of passenger vehicles registered per 1,000 population has 
increased fram 250 in 1965 ta 465 in 1995, 


Cars arc the most common form of transpart in Australia. In 1992, 71% of 
Australians used cars on an average dav. These people averaged 1 hr 27 
mins per day on car travel. 


Public transport use 9... cee eee 167 


In 1992, on average, 175% of people living in Australian capital cities used 
public transport on a weekday and 4% used it on a weekend day. 


Motor vehicle traffic accidents ............0.0.000.... 170 


Between 1983 and 1993, the number of peopie who died duc to motor 
vehicle traffic accidents decreased by 31% and the number of people 
hospitalised decreased by 23%. 
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Registered cars 





The number of 
passenger vehicies 
registered per 1,000 
population has 
increased from 250 
in 1965 to 465 in 
1995. 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


The convenience and flexibility offered by 
the car has made it the dominant form of 
transport in Australia. The number of 
passenger vehicles registcred per 1,000 
population increased from 250 in 1965 to 465 
in 1995. Passenger vchicles have become, for 
many people, essential to accessing 
employment, education, health services, 
shopping and recreational activitics (sce Car 
use pp. 163-166). However, the use of 
passenger vehicles also has social, 
environmental and economic costs, including 
road accidents, smog and greenhouse 
cmissions, depletion of fossil fuel reserves, 
and urban traffic congestion’. 


Passenger vehicles 


At 40 June 1995. there were 8.4 million 
passenger vehicles registered in Australia. 
South Australia had the highest number of 
registrations per 1,000 population (515) and 
the Australian Capital Territory had the 
second highest (512). The lowest numbers of 
passenger vehicles per 1,000 population were 
in the Northern Territory (355) and New 
South Wales (415). The low rate of passenger 
vehicle registrations in the Northern Territory 
reflects the greater use of light commercial 
vehicles in rural and remote areas. The low 
rate in New South Wales reflects the many 
households in Sydney that rely on public 
transport (see Public transport use pp. 
167-169), 


Passenger vehicle registrations 
per 1,000 population 


1965 1975 1985 1995 


Source: Motor Vehicle Aegistrations, Australta (9304.0) 


Cars 


The data in this review are from ABS motor 
vehicle registration collectians and the 
Household Expenditure Survey. 


ABS motor vehicle registrauons data are obtained 
from state mator vehicle registration aulhontes, 
in these collections, passenger vebicies are 
defined as being constoicted pomarily for the 
carriage of less than 10 passengers (including the 
driver}. They include cars, station wagons, 4 
wheel drive passenger vehicles and people 
moving vans. Light commercial vehicles are 
defined as being consrructed primarily for the 
carriage of goods and weighing less than 3.5 
tannes gross vehicle mass. They include uulities, 
pancl vans, cab-chassis and cargo vans (whether 
S¥D or not}, Both passenger and light 
commercial vehicles may be registered by an 
individual or by a private or public organisation, 


in the Household Expenditure Survey, private 
cars arc any registered passenger vehicles or light 
commercial vehicles that are usually garaged or 
kept by the members of a household and are not 
solely used for business purposes. 


Light commercial vehicles 


While light commercial vehicles are primarily 
constructed for the carriage of poods, many 
are used for the carriage of passengers. At 30 
June 1995, there were 1.7 million light 
commercial vehicles registered in Australia. 
The Northern Territory had the highest 
registration of light commercial vehicles per 
1,000 population (147) and Queensland had 
the second highest (114}. The lowest 
numbers of light commercial vehicles per 
1,000 population were in the Australian 
Capital Territory (60) and South Australia 
(67). The high rates in the Northern Territory 
and Queensland partly reflect the higher 
proportion of people living outside capital 
cities in these states, while the low rates in the 
Australian Capital Territory and South 
Australia reflect the higher proportion of 
pcople living in urban areas (see Population 
— state summary table p. 3). 


An ageing fleet 


The average age of passenger vehicles in 
Australia has increased. In 1995, the average 
age of passenger vehicles registered was 10.4 
years. The corresponding average ages in 
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Type of vehicle by state, 30 June 1995 


State Passenger vehicles registered Light commercial vehicles registered 
‘000 rateta) ‘ooo rate{a) 
New South Wales 2 534.8 414.5 564.2 92.3 
Victoria 2277.9 506.0 384.7 $5.5 
Queensland 15042 453.0 372.0 113.5 
South Australia 759.4 515.2 98.3 66.7 
Western Australia 860.7 497.0 158.9 91.8 
Tasmania 237 2 501.5 49.7 105.1 
Northern Territory 61.7 354.8 200 146.6 
Australian Capital Territory 155.6 511.7 18.2 59.8 
Australla 8391.5 464.8 1 671.5 92.6 


(a} Per 1,000 population. 


Source: Motor Veficies in Ausiratia (unpublished data} 


1993, 1991 and 1988 were 10.2, 9.7 and 9.1 


years respectively. The ageing of motor 


vehicles has implications for emissions, fuel 


use and safety. 


1985 was the most common year of 


manufacture of passenger vehicles regisiered 
at 40 June 1993. These vehicles accounted for 


7% Of all registered! passenger vehicles. 
Unleaded fuel becarne mandatory for all 


petrol passenger and commercial vchicles 


manufactured after 1985. However, in 1993, 
60% ofall registered passenger vehicles may 


have still been able to use leaded fuel. 


New registrations 


The ageing of the car vehicle fleet is associated. 


with a decrease in new motor vehicle 


registrations. Between 1966 and 1975, new 


passenger vehicle registrations per 1,000 


population gradually increased from 26 per 
year to 37. Between 1976 and 19945 there was 
an overall decrease from 33 per year to 29. 
Hlowever there were fluctuations in the 
second half of the 1980s with the lowest rates 
of new passenger vehicle registrations 
occurring in 1987 and 1988 (around 23 per 
1,000 population). 


In 1995, regisiralions of new passenger 
vehicles totalled $27,149. ‘The top five makes 
(Ford, Holden, Toyota, Mitsubishi and 
Hyundai) accounted for 75% of them. Their 
shares of the market were 22%, 20%, 16%, 
10% and 7%, respectively. 


In 1995, registrations of new light commercial 
vehicles totalled 86,104. The top five makes 
(Toyota, Ford, Holden, Mitsubishi and Mazda) 
accounted for 90% of them. Their shares of 


Proportion of passenger vehicles registered(a in 1993 by their year of 


manufacture 
%o 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 
1973 1976 1980 


No km GD AS 


1984 1988 1392 


(a) Registered at 30 June. Excludes vehicles manufactured prior to 1973 and in 1993. 


source: Motor Vehicle Census 1993 (9309.0) 
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Registrationsia of new passenger 
vehicles per 1,000 population 
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(a) Data prior to 1972 refers to calendar year and data for 
1972 and after refers to financial year. 


Source: Mator Vehicle Aegistrations (9304.0) 


the market were 33%. 20%, 19%, 11% and 6%, 
respectively. 


Private cars 


In 1994-94, 51% of Australian households 
had one registered private car, 26% had two 
and 7% had three or more. 16% did not have 
any registered private cars. 


The number of registcred private cars in 
households can he related to household size 
and income. Generally, households with the 
most people aged 15 or over had the most 
registered private cars. For example, the 
majorily (64%) of households with two 
registered private cars had two household 
members aged 15 or over, 443% of households 
with three registered private cars had three 
household members aged 15 years or over 
and 49% of households with four registered 
private cars had four household members 
aged 15 years or over. 


The number of adults living in the household 
is often associated with higher household 
income. Multiple car registrations were more 
common among those houscholds with 
higher incomes. 40% of households in the 
highest income quintile had two registered 
private cars and 20% had three or more. In 
comparison, 8% of households in the lowest 
income quintile had two registered private 
cars and less than 1% had three or more. 41% 
of households in the lowest income quintile 
had no registered private cars, compared to 
6% of households in the highest income 
quintile. 


TRANS PORT 


Weekly household income by 
private cars registered, 1993-94 


Number of private cars registered 


Income 
quintiles 0 t 2 3+ 
ey 9% % ist 
Lowest 40.8 50.0 8.4 0.8 
end 17.2 62.4 18.4 2.0 
3rd 10.2 58.1 28.1 3.6 
Ath 72 475 36.9 8.4 
Highest ao 34.8 33.7 19.7 
Total 16.3 50.6 26.3 6.9 
‘000 ‘900 ‘000 000 
Total 


households 1075.7 3345.5 1739.9 455.7 
Source: Household Expenditure Survey (unpublished data} 


Private car buyers 


In 1993-94. 3% of houscholds purchased a 
new private car and 15% purchased a used 
private car. Households which hought new 
cars tended to have higher average weekly 
incomes than those purchasing used cars. 
Couple family households with 
non-dependent children were the most likely 


Proportion of households who 
were car buyers, 1993—94 


Average 

Household New car Used car weekly 
type buyer buyer intome 

%o %y $ 
Couple only 3.2 11.2 689 
Couple with 
dependent children 2.6 20.5 B76 
Couple with 
non-dependent 
children 4.5 25.6 1110 
Lone parent with 
dependent children * * 7.9 406 
Lone male 22 5.6 429 
Lone female 1.3 4.4 289 
Ali households(a} 2.7 15.4 723 

$ $ $ 


Average weekly 
income 959 911 723 


{a} Includes other housenolds. 


Source: Household Expenditure Survey (unpublished data) 
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Weeks of average male total 
weekly earnings required to buy a 
new Ford Faicona 


weeks 
80 


60 
40 
20 


Q 
1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 1995 


(a) Retail price of Ford Faicon for 1990 not available. 


Source: Ford Australia (unpublished data}: Average Weekly 
Earnings (6301.0, 6250.0) 


to buy either a new (5%) or used (26%) car. 
These households also had a comparatively 
higher average weekly income. Lone female 
households were the lease likely to purchase a 
car (2% purchased a new car and 4% 
purchased a used car}. These households had 
a comparatively lower average weekly income 
and were likely to be older persons. 


In 1993-94, the average weekly household 
cost of running private cars (excluding 
purchase price and loan repayments) was $638. 
Of this, $27 was spent on petrol, $10 on 
vehicle servicing, $9 on compulsory 
registration and insurance, and $8 on 
non-compulsory insurance. 


New car affordability 


It is difficult to estimate the change in 
affordability of new cars because of the 
introduction and deletion of models and the 
variation in models over time. However, the 
Ford Falcon base model sedan has been in 
continual production since its release in 1960. 
While successive models have become more 
technologically advanced, it has remained a 
six cylinder full-size family car. 


In 1960, it cook 60 weeks at average male total 
weekly earnings to buy a new base model 
Ford Falcon sedan (excluding on-road costs). 
Over the next ten years the number of weeks 
of average male total weekly earnings 
required to purchase a new Ford Falcon 
declined to 32 weeks. From 1971 to 1986, this 
remained relatively constant. However, since 
1967, there has been an upward trend, and in 
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international comparison 


National passenger vehicle registrations vary due 
to many factors. Cultural attitudes, prices of cars 
and fuel, public transport systems, road conditions 
and physical geography vary greatly between 
countries, causing differences in the number of 
passenger vehicles registered. 


Of the countries selected, the United States had 
the highest rate of passenger vehicle registratians. 
Australia was ranked $th. 


Passenger vehicle registrations 
per 1,000 population 


Country Year Registrations 
rate rate 
Uinited States 1993 565 
Italy 1991 496 
Canada 1994 493 
Germany 1993 462 
Australia 1993 456 
New Zealand 1994 455 
France 1994 431 
Sweden 1993 410 
United Kingcgom 1983 355 
Japan #994 341 
Greece 1994 199 
Korea (Republic of} 1994 116 
Singapore 1994 111 
Hong Kong 1994 ore) 
Inconesia 1990 Fé 


Source: International Road Federation World Road 
Statistigs, 1990-1994 


1995 it took 44 weeks of average male total 
weekly earnings to buy a new base model 
Ford Falcon sedan. 


While it may appear that the affordability of a 
large family sedan in Australia has been 
declining since the mid 1980s, it should be 
noted that there have been dramatic changes 
in product quality over time. Later models 
have additional and improved features 
including greater safety, economy, 
performance, comfort and build quality. 


Endnote 


1 Newman, P., Kenworthy, J. and Robinson, L. 
(1992) Winning back the cities Australian 
Consumers’ Association, Pluto Press, Sydney. 
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Car use 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


Gars are the most 
common form of 
transport in 
Austraha. In 1992, 
71% of Austraiians 
used cars on an 
average day. These 
people spent, or 
average, ft hr 27 
mins per day on car 


travel, 





Transport is necessary for many basic 

aspects of everyday living such as shopping 
and working, as well as participating in 
community activities’. The efficiency of 
transport systems affects daily life. Every day, 
people undertake millions of individual 
journeys. The time people spend on transport 
affects the amount of time they have available 
for other activities. 


There are many different forms of transport. 
Cars dominate urban transport in Australia. 
While public transport is also an important 
form of transport, its use has been 
decreasing’. This is mainly due to increasing 
levels of ownership of cars. However, the use 
of cars has social costs, such as road accidents 
(see Motor vebictle traffic accidents pp. 
170-174), traffic congestion and pollution’. 


Mode of transport 


Most people use transport every day, and 
many people usc more than one form of 
transport during a day. Cars are the most 
common type of transport used. In 1992, 71% 
of people used cars for transport on an 
average day. This was lollowed by walking 
(33%), taking a bus (5%), taking a train, ferry 
or tram (4%), and riding a bike (2%). 


Mode of transport used, 1992 


Modé of transport Men Women Persons 


%a a mi 

Car 73.0 69.5 71.2 

As a driver 66.2 51.8 59.0 

As a passenger 123 26.4 19.4 
Walking 31.1 34.5 32.8 
Bus 4.8 6.1 5.5 
Train, ferry, tram 4.6 3.8 4.2 
Bicycle 3.0 1.1 2.0 
Taxi 1.2 1.3 1.2 
Motor cycle 1.1 . 0.6 
Other 1.2 = 0.8 
Total{a) 100.0 100.0 100.0 


(a) Components co not add te total because people may 
Use Moré than oné type of transport during a day. 


Source: Time Use Survey (unpublished data) 


Cars and car use 


Most of the dara in this review are from the 1992 
Time Use Survey, In this survey cars refer to ali 
road vehicles used for private purposes excluding 
motor cycles and bicycles. It inchides varis, utes 
etc, The data refer to people aged 15 and over. 


in this review, the number of people using 
Transport, and che time spent, are avcraged over a 
7 day week to give values for an average dav. The 
data exclude transport workers, eg chauffeurs, in 
the course of their wark. 


A journey is wavel undertaken for a specific 
purpose, For example, travelling (rom home to 
work is one joumey. However, ifa trip alsa 
includes a stop for another purpose, such as 
shopping, if represents two joumeys, one for 
work and one for shopping. 


Data for average annual distance iravellecd are 
from the 1991 Survey of Motor Vehicle Use. In 
this survey, cars refer to passengers vehicles, 
which are vehicles constructed for the carriage of 
less than 10 passengers, such as cars, station 
wagons, 4 wheel drive passenger vehicles and 
forward control passeriger vehicles, 


Transport usage varies according to whether 
it is a weekday or weekend. Many journeys 
during the week involve more than one mode 
of transport, for example, using a car anda 
bus to travcl to work. On the weckend most 
joumeys involve only one mode of transport, 
thus contributing to an overall reduction in 
transport usage. In 1992 people were less 
likely to use cars On the weekend than during 
the week (67% compared to 73%). They were 
also less likely to use public transport such as 
a train, ferry or tram {2% compared to 3%) or 
a bus (2% compared to 7%) on the weekend 
than during the week. 


Who uses cars? 


Men were more likely than women to use a 
car on an average day. Men were more likely 
to be drivers (66% compared to 32%) while 
women were more likely to be passengers 
(26% compared to 12%). 


A person's age also affects whether they use a 
car. Drivers and passengers have different 
patterns of car use by age. In 1992, 71% of 
people aged 15-24 used cars, as drivers, 
passengers or both, on an average day. But 
only 47% of people of this age were drivers. 
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Proportion of people using cars, 
+992 
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15-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65-74 75+ 
Age 
source. Time (se Survey (unpublished data} 


At this age many people get their licences and 
buy their first car. For chose aged 35—44, the 
proportion of people using a car increased to 
80%, while the proportion who were drivers 
increased to 74%. For those aged 75 and over, 
the proportion of people using a car 
decreased to 40%, while the proportion who 
were drivers decreased to 26%. This is related 
to many factors such as retirement, increased 
participation in home-based activities (sec 
Australian Social Trends 1995 pp. 164-167 
Leisure at home), and increased incidence of 
disability among the older population. 


Type of car use 


In 1992, 39% of people drove a car and 19% 
were passengers in a car on an average day. 
This high ratio of drivers to passengers 
decreases the effectiveness of the road 
transport system and can lead to traffic 
congestion, deterioration of the road surface 
and pollution. Strategies to improve the 
effectiveness of the transport system include 
car pooling incentives and increasing the 
efficiency of public transport services’, 


Type of car use varies according to the day of 
the week. People were more likely to travel in 
a Car as a passenger on the weekend than 
during the week. This may be because families 
travel together in one car at the weekend but 
use separate cars and/or public transport 
during the week, especially for travel to and 
from work. 


Time spent on transport 


In 1992, those using cars did so for an average 
of 1 hour 27 minutes per day. People driving 
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International comparison 


The average annual distance travelled! by cars 
varies considerably beoween countries, It is 
affected by numerous factors including the level of 
urbanisation and the number of cars per capita. 
One of the most important is the effectiveness of 
the road transport system, such as road 
conditions, the availabilicy of other mades of 
transport, the cost and reliability of public 
Iranspart systems, the case of running a car, ene 
the cast and availability of parking. 


Of the countries sclected, USA had the highest 
anotlal average distance travelled per car, lollowed 
by Hong Kong. Japan had the lowest annual 
average clistance travelled. A combination of lack 
of space for parking, centralisation of business, 
and an effective and efficient public transport 
system explain this jow average annual distance 
travelled by cars in Japan. 


Average annual distance 
travelled by cars, selected 
countries 


Average distance 


Country Year traveiled 
kilometres 
Austratia 1991 14 600 
France 1994 14 535 
Germany 1993 12 700 


Great Britain 1994 16 906 
Hong Kong 1994 17 658 


Japan 1994 10 130 
sweden #993 12 000 
USA 1993 17 B62 


source: International Road Federation (1995) Ward 
Aload Statistics, 1990-1994 


cars spent longer than passengers, 1 hour 26 
minutes per day compared to 59 minutes per 
day. Men spent, on average, 20 minutes more 
per day using cars than women. 


People aged 35-54 spent the most time per 
day using cars, 1 hour 36 minutes per day on 
average. This was followed by those aged 
$5—-64 (1 hour 26 minutes}. The longer time 
that people aged 35—54 spent is associated 
with their greater transport related 
commitments, such as work and family. At 
these ages people may have children who 
need to be driven to and from child care, 
school, social and sporting activities. 


In 1992, 46% of people using cars spent 
between 1 and 3 hours per day in them anda 
further 46% spent less than 1 hour. 9% spent 





Time spent using cars, 1992 


Aged Aged Aged 
Type of car use 15-24 25-34 35-44 
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Aged Aged Aged Aged 75 
45-54 55-54 65-74 and over Total 


minutes minutes minutes minutes minutes minutes minutes minutes 


perday perday per day 


Men 
Car as a driver 93 92 105 
Caras a passenger 55 42 wt) 
Total car use 90 93 107 
Women 
Car as a driver 72 72 79 
Caras apassenger 65 54 63 
Total car use 79 7? 85 
Total 
Car as a driver §4 83 93 
Caras apassenger 61 20 39 
Total car use 84 a5 96 


Source: Time Use Survey (unpublished data} 


over 3 hours per day. Victoria had the highest 
proportions of people spending between 1 
and 3 hours (49%) and over 3 hours (10%) 
per day on car travel. 


Purpose of car use 


People use cars for many reasons, such as 
travel to and from work (including looking for 
work), education, shopping and leisure. In 
1992, shapping was the most common 
purpose of car usc, accounting for 26% of all 
journeys, This was followed by work (22%) 
and social activities (19%). 


The purpose of car use differs berween men 
and women. Work was the most common 


Time spent using cars, 1992 


state; Under 1 1-3 Over 3 
territory hour hours hours Total 
Ve %o % oy 

NSw 46.0 44.8 8.3 100.0 
Vic. 40.3 49.3 10.4 106.0 
id 50.0 42.4 7.6 100.0 
SA 45.5 A457 8.7 100.0 
WA 46.9 46.6 6.5 100.0 
Tas. 44.0 A793 §.1 100.0 
NT 62.6 35.2 ie 100.0 
ACT 51.8 414 6.8 100.0 
Australia 45.5 45.7 8.8 100.0 


Saurce: Time Use Survey (unpublished data} 


perday perday perday perday per day 


113 96 68 52 of 
67 70 60 54 54 
116 98 71 53 97 
70 63 98 31 v2 
61 67 56 49 61 
#5 te 62 54 ies 
34 84 64 o1 86 
Be 66 9? oO) og 
56 86 67 54 a? 


purpose of journeys undertaken by men 
(30%), followed by shopping (21%) and saciai 
activities (18%). Shopping was the most 
common purpose of journeys undertaken by 
women (30%), followed by social activities 
(20%) and work (14%). 


Social activilies, shopping and work were the 
most common purposes of car use for all 
ages. However, other reasons people 
undertake journcys vary according 10 their 
age. For example, in 1992, 48% of all journeys 
for child care were undertaken by those aged 
45-44, an age when people are likely 10 have 
children requiring care. 


The purpose of a journcy also affects the time 
spent on it. In 1992 people spent, on average, 
20 minutes per journey. The longest time 
spent was for active leisure. 7% of journeys 
were undertaken for active leisure reasons, 
such as exercise and holiday travel, and these 
journeys took an average of 32 minutes each. 
This was followed by journeys for work (31 
tninutes per journey) and journeys for 
education and passive leisure, such as 
travelling to borrow a book or video (22 
minutes per journey). Time spent on travel is 
also related to distance travelled. For 
example, people are likely to live relatively 
close to shops, education and child care 
facilities, but further from work. Therefore, 
journcys to work take longer than journeys 
for these purposes. 
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Purpose of journeys using cars, 1992 
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Time spent 

Purpose of journey Proportion of people Proportion Of journeys per journey 
Yo | “fo 7 minutes 

Shopping 46.2 of 13 
Work{a) 41.7 2? 0 31 
Social activities 36.3 18.7 20 
Voluntary & community activities 17.8 9.3 18 
Active leisure 16.7 7.4 32 
Ghild care 12.9 9.0 13 
Domestic activities 3.9 5.4 16 
Education A7 2.0 22 
Personal care 1.5 0.5 16 
Passive leisure ae 0.1 ae 
Total journeys 100.0(b) 100.0 20 





(a} Includes journeys to and fram work as well as joumeys to lack for work. 
(b) Components do not add to total because peaple may undertake joumeys far more than one purpose on an average 


day. 


Source: Time Use Survey (unpublished data} 


Distance travelled 


In 1991, the average annual distance travclled 
by cars in Australia was 14,300 kilometres, 
down from 15,900 kilometres in 1971+, This 
fall is partly a reflection of the increase in the 
average number of cars per household over 
that period. 


The average annual distance travelled varies 
according to the state/territory in which a 
person lives. In 1991, cars registered in the 
Australian Capital Territory had the highest 
average distance travelled, 16,300 kilometres. 
Cars registered in Tasmania recorded the 
lowest average, 12,300 kilometres. The higher 
average distance travelled in the Australian 
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Capital Territory may be related to the 
population's greater reliance on private motor 
vehicle transport compared to other places in 
Australia, including greater use of cars for 
travel to other cities. 


Endnotes 


1 Industry Commission (1994) Urban Transport: 
averview, findings, and recommendations, 
Report No 47. 


é£ Ecologically Sustainable Development Working 
Group (1991) Final report - Transport, AGPS, 
Canberra. 


4 Survey of Motor Vebicle Use, Australia (9208.0). 








Public transport use 





in 1992, 16% of all 
people living in 
Australian capital 
cities used public 
transport on an 
average weekday 
and 4% used rt on 
an average 


weekend day. 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


Tncreasing public transport usage is 
considered by some urban planners as a 
method of rectucing those cconomic, 
environmental and social problems in our 
cities caused by over-dependence on the 
private motor car’. However, while urban 
iravel has almost doubled in the period 
1971-91, public transport’s share of total 
journeys declined from around 13% to about 
8%. This trend towards decreasing public 
transport use is reflected in the high level of 


car use in Australia (see Car use pp. 163-166). 


Although private cars dominate urban travel, 
public transport still plays a key role. It 
provides essential mobility to people who 
cannot afford or cannot drive a motor car. 
Public transport is also better suited to 
journeys to or from large city centres, 
especially in the peak hours. It moves 
children to school and workers 1o and from 
their places of work. Without public 
transport, Australia's larger cities would have 
difficulty functioning and their environments 
would suffer’. 


In 1992, 10% of people aged 15 and over in 
Australia used public transport on an average 
day, 12% on an average weekday and 3% on 
an average weekend day. Weckend public 
transport usage was lower because fewer 
people travel to work and educational 
institutions at the weekend. 


Proportion of population using 
public transport on an average 
day, 1992 


Capital Restof Total 
State city state state 

fo Mo No 
NSW 18.2 3.6 13.0 
Vic 12.4 3.5 9.9 
Qld 12.6 3.4 7.7 
oA, 11.0 3.4* o? 
WA, 2.8 as 4.8 
Tas 7.0* 52° 5,5* 
NT +x ee ee 
ACT 6.1* — 6.1" 


Australia 13.6 3.5 9.6 


Source: fime U/se Survey (unpublished data) 


Public transport 


The data in this review are from the 1992 Time 
Use Survey. In this survey, public trartsport refers 
TO passetiger conveyance systems operated by 
government or municipal authorities, or private 
operators, either inside or outside capital cities. It 
includes suburban and country passenger trains, 
urban and rural buses, and metropolitan trams, 
ferries and buses. It excludes taxi services. 


In this review, all data refer to people aged 15 
and over. The proportion of people using public 
transport ancl the time they spend are averaged 
in three ways. They are averaged over a seven-day 
weck to give values for an averse deat: over five 
weekdays to give values for an average weekday, 
and over Saturday and Sunday to give values for 
an average weekend dey. Time spent includes 
waiting for, and travelling on, public transport. It 
excludes time spent by public transport workers, 
eg bus conductors, train drivers, in the course of 
their work. 


Locations given in this review refer to the usual 
residence of the public transport passenger and 
nol necessarily to the place in which the travel 
occurted, 


Public transport was much more likely to be 
used in a capital city than in the rest of the 
state. In 1992, 13% of people living in capital 
cilies used public transport on an average day 
compared to 3% of people living outside the 
capital citics. The greater public transport 
usage among capital city residents reflects the 
more extensive public transport services 
provided in capital cities compared to other 
areas. Therc is also greater incentive to use 
public transport in metropolitan areas 
because of parking restrictions and traffic 
congestion. 


Capital cities 


in capital cities, 16% of people used public 
Lransport on an average weekday and 4% 
used it on an average weekend day. While 
fewer people travel to work and educational 
instilulions on the weekend, one incentive to 
use cars rather than public transport on the 
weekend comes from the availability of more 
car parking in the central business district. 


In 1992 Sydney had the highest usage of 
public transport of any capital city, followed 
by Brisbane, Melbourne and Adelaide. 18% of 
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Sydney residents used public transport on an 
average day compared to 13% of Brisbane 
residents. Moreover, 23% of Sydney residents 
used public transport on an average weekday 
and 7% used it on an average weekend day. 


Sydney's high rate of public transport usage is 
related to its levels of car ownership. One in 
six Sydney households, and up to haif of 
households in some inner Sydney 
municipalities, are without a car'. 


Characteristics of passengers 


In capital cities, 13% of both men and women 
used public transport on an average day. 16% 
of men used public transport on an average 
weekday and 4% used it on an average 
weekend day. Similarly, 17% of women used 
public transport on an average weekday and 
5% used it on an average weekend day, 


Public transport usage in capital cities also 
varied by age. Among men it decreased with 
age. 24% of men aged 15-24 used public 
lransport on an average day compared to 6% 
of men aged 65 and over. Among women 
there was a different pattern. Although their 
usage was similar to that of men between the 
ages of 15 and 54, after 35 the proportion of 
women using public transport increased. 12% 
of women aged 55 and over used public 
transport on an average day. 


Time spent on public 
transport 


In 1992 public transport users in capital cities 
$pent an average of 1 hour and 4 minutes per 
average day using public transport. They 
spent around the same time on public 
transport on weekends as on weekdays. 


Although men were less likely to use public 
transport than women, those men who used it 
spent slightly more time uavelling on, or 
waiting for, public transport. Men spent an 
average Of 1 hour and 7 minutes per average 
weckday compared to the average of 1 hour 
and 1 minute for women. Both spent about 1 
hour per average weekend day on public 
transport. 


Time of day 


In 1992, on both weekdays and weekends, 
public transport usage in capital cities reached 
its highest levels between 7am and 9am and 
between 4pm and 6pm. Between both 7am 
and 8am, and 8am and 9am, 6% of people 
used public transport on an average weekday. 


Proportion of capital city 
residents using public transport 
on an average day, 1992 
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Source: Time Use Survey (unpublished data} 


Around 3.5% of people used it on an average 
weekend day during these hours. Between 
both 4pm and 5pm, and 5pm and 6pm, 5% of 
people used public transport on an average 
weekday. Around 3.5% of people used it on 
an average weekend day between these hours. 
These peaks correspond to people travelling 
co and from their places of work or study. The 
lower rate during the weekend reflects 
reduced travelling to work and education. 
Between 11am and noon, noon and 1pm, and 
Ipm and Zpm, around 2% of people living in 
capital cities used public transport, on both 
average weekdays and average weekend days. 


Time spent per day on public 
transport by capital city residents 
who used public transport, 1992 
mins 

70 


60 
a0) 
40 
30 






@ Male 
Fl Female 





Weekday Weekend 
Source: Time Use Survey (unpublished data) 
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Proportion of capital city residents using public transport by hour of day, 1992 
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Purpose of public transport 
use 


In 1992, the most common reasons for using 
public transport were work, followed by 
shopping, education and social activities. 42% 
of public transport users in capital cities used 
public transport to travel to and from work on 
an average day and spent an average of 63 
minutes on this travel. More men than 
women used public transport for work and 
they spent morc time using it. This is hecause 
more mcn than women are in the labour 
force. 


Women were more likely than men to use 
public transport for shopping. Of those 
people who used public transport for 
shopping, women spent morc time than men 
wailing for, and traveiling on, public 
transport. 
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Men were more likely than women to use 
public transport for education, while women 
wece more likely than men to use it for social 
ACTIVILICS. 


Endnotes 


Australian Urban and Regional Development 
Review (1995) Tietabling for tomorrow: an 
agenda for public transport in Austratia. 


Industry Commission (1994) Urban Transport: 
Votione 1, Repart No 37. 


Industry Commission (1994) Urban Transport: 
overvie, findings, and recommendations, 
Report No 37. 


Capital city residents using public transport on an average day, 1992 


Purpose for using Men 


public transport Proportion Time spent 


hoe mins 


Women 
Proportion Time spent 


Persons 
Proportion Time spent 


“Ye mins % mins 
Workta) 43.2 69 35.3 55 42.1 63 
Shopping 19.0 42 30.6 45 25.0 44 
Education 22.4 35 16.6 52 19.5 54 
Social activities 15:5 45 22.1 65 18.9 51 
Tatal(b} 100.0 66 100.0 61 100.0 64 


(a) Includes travel to and from work and travel looking for work. 


(b} Includes other activities. Components do not add to total as people may have more than one reason for using public 


transpart. 


Source: Time Use Survey (unpublished data) 
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Motor vehicle traffic 
accidents 





SPECIAL FEATURE 


Between 1983 and 
41993, the number of 
people who died 
due fo motor 
vehicie traffic 
accidents 
decreased by 31% 
and the number of 
people hospitalised 
decreased by 23%. 
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Motor vehicle traffic accidents are costly in 
terms of deaths, injuries and damage to 
vehicles. They remain a major social issue 
both in terms of years of potential life lost and 
in the cost to the community. 


The National Road Safety Strategy, introduced 
in 1992, aims to save lives and reduce serious 
injury and loss of quality of life resulting from 
road crashes. The key priorities of the strategy 
are alcohol and drug abuse, speeding, driver 
fatigue, road hazards, heavy vehicles, novice 
drivers and riders, protection of vehicle 
occupants, and improved trauma 
Management’. 


Motor vehicle traffic accident 
fatalities 


Deaths from motor vehicle traffic accidents 
have declined from 27 per 100,000 
population in 1973 to 11 in 1993. The 
introduction of compulsory seat belt 
legislation and random breath testing have 
played a major roic in reducing the motor 
vehicle traffic accident death rate. 


However, despite this fall, motor vehicle 
traffic accidents remain one of the main 
preventable causes of death in Australia. In 
1993, 1,956 people died in motor vehicle 
traffic accidents. Almost one-third (31%) of 
these were aged 13-24. 7% were children 
aged under 15. 71% of motor vehicle traffic 
accident fatalities were male. 


Motor vehicle traffic accident 
fatalities per 100,000 population 
rate 
30 


25 
20 
15 


10 


1973 1978 1983 1988 1993 


source: Causes of Death (3903.0): Estimated Aesident 
Population by Age and Sex, Australia {3201.0} 


AUSTRALIAN BUREAU OF STATISTICS 1996 


Traffic accidents 


Tn this review, data are from ovo main saurces: 
the ABS Causes of Death collection, and the 
Federal Office of Road Satety's Serious Injury 
Database. 


The ABS Causes of Death data are compiled from 
data provided by the state and territory Registrars 
ol Births, Deaths and Marriages, In this collection 
deaths from motor vebicle traffic accidents are 
deaths occurring within 12 months as a result of 
transport accidents, involving motor vehicles, 
which occur on a public highway. Motor vehicle 
traffic accidents occurring on private property are 
excluded. 


The Federal Office of Road Safety's Serious Injury 
Database uses police records lo compile 
ifonnation about road crashes resulting in death 
or hospitalisation. In this collection, voad crashes 
refer ta crashes occurring on a road involving all 
motonsed and almost all non-motorised vehicles. 
Road crashes occuring on private property are 
excluded. 


A fatal crash is a road crash which results in the 
death of at least one person within 30 days. 


Arpad crash fatality is a person who dies within 
30 days of a road crash due to injuries sustained. 


A bospitatisation crash is a road crash in which at 
least One person was classified by police as 
admitted to hespital from resulting injuries but in 
which there were no fatalities. 


A person hospitalised is a person classified by 
police as admitted to hospital from injuries 
received in either a hospitalisation or fatal crash. 


The latest available data for hospitalisations are 
1993, while the latest available data for fatalities 
are 1994 (see Healih — state summary table p. 
51}. However, in order to make comparisons 
between the characteristics of fatal and 
hospitalisation crashes, 1993 data have been used 
Throughout this review, 


In 1993, road crash fatalities most commonly 
occurred in New South Wales. However, per 
100,000 population, more people died from 
motor vehicle traffic accidents in the Northern 
Territory than any other state or territory. In 
the Northern Territory, 28 people per 
100,000 population died from a motor vehicle 
traffic accident. This was followed by 15 in 
South Australia and 13 in Tasmania. People in 
the Australian Capital Territory were least 








People hospitalised per 100,000 
population 


rate 
200 


150 
100 


50 


i983 1985 1987 1989 1981 1993 


Source: Federal Office of Road Safety Serious injury 
Database: 1993 Tabulations: Aoad Traffic Accidents 
involving Casualties, Australia (9405.0) 


likely to he killed in a moter vehicle traffic 
accident, 2 per 100,000 population. 


People hospitalised 


In 1994, 21,602 people were hospitalised due 
to road crashes. 46% of these people were 
aged 15-29. 9% were aged under 15. The 
majority of those hospitalised were male 
(1%), 


The number of people hospitalised due to 
road crashes has also decreased, from 182 pcr 
160,000 population in 1983 to 122 in 1993. 
This rate of decrease was slower than that for 
fatalities. 


As with fatalitics, pcople in the Northern 


Territory were most likely to he hospitalised 
due to a road crash. In 1993, 254 people per 


Fatalities by type of road user, 1993 


TRANS PORE 


100,000 population were hospitalised due to 
a road crash there. This was followed by 154 
in Western Australia and 143 in Victoria. 
People were least likcly to be hospitalised due 
to a road crash in the Australian Capital 
Territory, with a rate of 52 per 100,000 
population. 


Type of road user 


People who are killed or injured in road 
crashes are most likely to be drivers. In 1993, 
44% of road fatalities and 44% of 
hospitalisations were drivers. Passengers 
accounted for a further 26% of road deaths 
and 27% of hospitalisations. 


The type of road user killed or injured is 
related to patterns of usage. The 1992 Time 
Use Survey found that 59% af people aged 15 
and over drove cars for transport on an 
average day, while only 19% were passengers 
(see Car use pp. 163-166). Drivers also spent 
more time per day on car travel than 
passengers (86 minutes compared to 59 
minutes). 


The type of road user killed or injured varied 
beoveen males and females. Mate fatalitics 
were more likely to be drivers (48%) while 
female fatalities were more likely to be 
passengers (41%). Again this is linked to 
patterns of car usc. In 1992, 66% of men 
drove a car on an average day compared to 
$2% of women. And only 12% of men were 
passengers in a car on an average day 
compared to 26% of women. 


The type of road user killed or injured is also 
Linked to age. Children can only legally be 
passengers, pedestrians or bicyclists, therefore 
the proportion of people killed or injured 
who were passengers is largest among those 


ho. no. ng. nd. 


Aged Aged 
Type of road user 0-14 15-29 

nd, no. 
Drivers 0 348 
Passengers 71 ear 
Pedestrians 44 82 
Motor cyclistsib} 2 135 
Bicyclists 11 re) 
Totalic} 129 804 


Aged Aged Aged 60 = Ail 
30—44 45-59 & over fatalities (a) 
237 119 147 B51 
83 48 73 512 
45 35 123 330 
49 15 1 203 
9 9 ? 46 
426 226 357 1953 


(a) includes age not known. 


{6 Includes pillion passengers. 
{Cc} Includes fatalities where road user status was not known. 


Source: Federal Office of Road Safety Serious Injury Database: 1993 Tabulations 
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Hospitalisations by type of road user, 1993 


Aged Aged Aged Aged Aged 60 = All 
Type of road user 0-14 15-29 344 45-59 & over hospitalisationsia) 
en no. no. 
Drivers 11 4108 2 498 1 282 1 257 9210 
Passengers 869 2 497 770 A494 670 5 #62 
Motor cyclistsib} 26 1 762 680 151 44 2694 
Pedestrians 610 726 383 230 65 2681 
Bicyclists 331 452 182 63 44 1106 
Total{c) 1 848 9575 4528 2 290 2 589 21 602 


{a} includes age not known. 
{bh} Includes pillion passengers. 


(¢) Includes hospitalisations where road user status was not known. 


source: Federal Office of Road Safety Serious Injury Database: 1993 Tabulations 


aged 0-14. 55% of people aged 0-14 who 
died, and 47% of people aged 0-14 who were 
hospitalised, were passengers. The 
proportion of people killed or injured who 
were bicyclists was also largest in this age 
group, accounting for 9% of 0-14 year-olds 
who died and 18% of those who were 
hospitalised. 


People aged 15-29 made up the largest 
proportion of those killed or injured in road 
crashes, both as drivers and as passengers 
(41% of fatalities and 46% of hospitalisations). 
This age group includes many novice drivers 
which may contribute to the high rates. In 
addition, many young pcople participate in 
risk taking behaviour, such as speeding and 
drink-driving. 


People aged 15-29 also made up the largest 
proportions of motor cycle deaths and 
injuries, 67% of fatalities and 66% of 
hospitalisations. This is linked to their 
patterns of motor vehicle use. In 1992, jess 
than 1% of people used a motor cycle for 
transport on an average day. However, 44% of 
these people were aged 15-247. 


The likelihood of death or injury in a road 
crash varies according to the type of vehicle a 
person uses. Motor cycles are much more 
likely than cars to be involved in a fatal or 
hospitalisation crash. In 1993, 986 per 
100,000 motor cycles were involved in a fatal 
or hospitalisation crash compared to 279 per 
100,000 cars. 


When road crashes occur 


In 1993 there were 1,736 fatal crashes and 
17,186 hospitalisation crashes. Crashes 
involving death or injury were most likely to 
occur on a Friday or Saturday (17% each), 


followed by a Thursday or Sunday (14% 
each). 


Both fatal and hospitalisation crashes were 
more likely ta occur between 4pm and 8pm. 
23% of fatal crashes and 27% of 
hospitalisation crashes occurred during this 
ame of day. A further 19% of fatal crashes ancl 
24% of hospitalisation crashes occurred 
berveen midday and 4pm. 


Factors contributing to road 
crashes 


It is difficult to identify a single cause of road 
crashes since many factors are often involved. 
‘These include use of alcohol and other drugs, 


When crashes occurred, 1993 
Fatal Hospitalisation 


Day of week crashes crashes Total 
a “0 Yo 
Monday 10.0 12.5 12.2 
Tuesday 11.5 12.3 12.2 
Wednesday 13.2 13.1 13.1 
Thursday 13.9 14.4 14.4 
Friday 17.6 16.9 17.0 
Saturday 18.4 16.5 16.6 
Sunday 15.2 14.3 14.4 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
no. no. no. 
Totalcrashas 1736 17186 18 922 


Source: Federal Office of Road Safety Serious injury 
Database: 1993 Tabulations 








International comparison 


A country's rate af motor vehicle traffic accident 
injuries and fatalities varics duc to many factors, 
Road transport systems, vchicle safery standards 
safety legislation, toad conditions and modes of 
transport differ hemveen countries, causing 
differences in the number and consequences of 
mofor vehicle traffic accidents. 


t 


in 1991, of the countries listed, Australia hacl the 
lowest rate af motor vehicle traffic accident injury, 
However, i: was ranked 8th highest for motor 
vehicle traffic accident fatalities. 


Motor vehicle traffic accident 
injuries and fatalities per 
100,000 population;), 1991 


Country Injuries Fatalities(b} 
rate rate 
Austratia 129.9 12.2 
Canada 934.5 13.8 
France 362.6 16.9 
Great Britain 999.8 8.2 
Greece 282.0 17.4 
Italy 4273.3 13.2 
Japan 652.7 8.9 
Malaysia 141.8 23.8 
New Zealand 489.4 18.9 
sweden 208.7 7.2 
USA 1353.9 16.3 


{a} Population at 31 December. 

ib) Refers io deaths occuring within 30 days of the 
accident excent for the follawing countries: 
France—deaths within 6 days; ltak—deaths within 
7 days: Japan—deaths within 24 hours. 


Source: International Road Federation Werld Road 
Statistics, 1990-1994 


speed, driver fatigue, car failure, legal over- 
taking anc dangerous manoeuvring. 


in 1993, of all drivers, motor cyclisis, 
pedestrians and bicyclists who were killed or 
injured in a road crash, blood alcoho! 
concentration (BAC} was known for 74% of 


fatalities and 50% of hospitalisations. Of these, 


29% of fatalities and 22% of people 
hospitalised had a blood alcohol 
concentration (BAC) of 0.05 or more. 


Ie is difficult to obtain data on the number of 
road crashes involving excessive speed, but 
data are available on the speed limit where 
the crash occurred. In 1993, 58% ofall 
accidents involving fatalities or 


PRANS PORT 


Proportion of people: with a 
blood alcohol concentration of 
0.05: or more, 1993 


wee 


% % 
Pedestrian 31.4 27.8 
Driver 29.4 22.4 
Motorcyclist 30.7 16.5 
Bicyclist 0.0 ae es 
Total 29.3 21.6 


(a) Refers to the proportion of drivers, motorcyclists, 
pedestrians and bicyclists who died or were 
hospitalised due to a motor vehicle traffic accident and 
whose blogadd alcohol concentration (BAC) was known. 

(b) BAG refers to grams of alcohol per millilitre of blood. In 
Australia, it is illegal to drive with a BAC of 0.05 or 
more. 


cource: Federal Office of Road Safety Serious Injury 
Database: 1993 Tabulations 


hospitalisations were in areas where the 
speed limit was 60 kilometres per hour. 
However, it should be noted that at any time 
most motor vehicles are travelling in areas 
with this speed limit. 


Fewer vehicles travel! in areas with a specd 
limit of 100 kilometres or more per hour. 
Therefore, crashes occurring in these areas 
probably account for a disproportionately 
high number of all crashes. In 1993, 29% of 
crashes occurred in areas with this speed 
limit. Fatal crashes were more likely than 
hospitalisation crashes to occur in areas with 
a high speed limit, 47% compared to 28%. 


There are differences between male and 
female drivers in the causes of road crashes. A 
Federal Office of Road Safety study found that 
in 1990 fatal crashes caused by male drivers 
were much more likely to involve alcohol or 
excessive speed than those caused by female 
drivers”. 


Extent of injury 


The extent of injury a person experiences 
varies according to whether they used safety 
devices such as a car seat belt or wearing a 
helmet if riding a motor cycle. In 1993, where 
seat belt and helmet use were known, 9% of 
people who were hospitalised as a result of a 
car accident had not been wearing a seat belt, 
and 9% who were hospitalised as a result ofa 
motor cycle accident had not worn a helmet. 
Among fatalities, the proportions were much 
higher. 33% of fatalities had not been wearing 
a seat belt, and 15% had not been wearing a 
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Speed limit at crash site, 1993 


Speed Fatal Hospitalisatlon All 
limitia) crashes crashes crashes 
Rica) ee —. —— 
60 or below 4 a 60.3 53.3 

70 3.1 3.5 a5 

fo 1.6 ed 2.0 

80 7.0 5.5 5.6 

90 1.6 1.1 1.1 
100 or above 47.4 27.6 29.5 


Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 


fa} Refers to the speed limit in kdometres per hour. 


Source: Federal Office of Road Safety Sénious Injury 
Database: 1993 Tabulations 


helmet. This suggests that in accidents of a 
given severity, people may be killed rather 

than hospitalised due to not wearing a seat 
belt or helmet. 


There are differences between men and 
women in the extent of injury suffered in road 
crashes. Overall, women may be less likely to 
be fatally injured than men because they are 
less likely to be speeding and more likely to 
be wearing a seat belt. Wowever, the Federal 
Office of Road Safery study found that, in 
crashes at a given speed, women are likely to 
suffer more severe injuries than men. ‘This is 
considered to be becausc they have a preater 
physical vulnerability and they have a 


tendency to drive smaller cars’. 


Endnotes 


1 Federal Office of Road Safety (1992) The 
national road safety strategy Canberra. 


2 Time Use Survey (unpublished data). 
3, Federal Office of Road Safety (1994) A 


comparison of fatal crashes involving mate and 
female car drivers AGPS, Canberra. 
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Population compasition; population growth; population projections. 
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Ilealth status, causes of death; health services and expenditure. 


Labour force; employment and unemployment. 


Caution 

Statistics presented in this chapter have been reproduced from international statistical 
compendia. National statistical systems differ from country ta country and therefore caution 
should be exercised when comparing international data. Details of national differences can 
be found in the country notes in the source publications. 
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Population composition 


Reference Total 0-14 15-64 65 years 
Country year population years years and over 
i ‘000 9% % % 
Australia 1993 17 843 21.7 66.8 11.5 
Canada 1993 27 785 20.8 67.3 14.9 
China 1993 1 205 181 27.3 68.7 6.0 
France 1983 $7379 20.0 65.5 14.5 
Greece 1993 10 208 18.1 67.2 14.7 
Hong Kong 1993 5 B45 19.7 70.7 96 
Indonesia 1993 194 617 34.2 61.6 42 
Italy 1993 67 B26 16.0 69.0 15.0 
Japan 1993 124 969 73 63.7 13.0 
Korea (Republic of} 1993 44 508 24.1 70.8 5.1 
Malaysia 1993 19 239 38.2 5g.0 4.68 
New Zealand 1993 3487 22.9 66.0 11.0 
Papua New Guinea 1993 4149 40.0 57.4 2.6 
singapore 1993 2 798 ce? 71.2 6.1 
Sweden 1993 8 692 18.4 64.1 17.6 
UK 1993 57 826 19.4 64.9 15.6 
USA 1993 257 B40 21.8 65.6 12.7 
Viet Nam _ 1993 70 902 37.6 57.6 4.8 





source: Word Health Organisation (1994) Wort Health Statistics Annual 1993 
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Population growth 


Country 


Australia 

Canada 

China 

France 

Greece 

Hong Kong 
Indonesia 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea (Republic of} 
Malaysia 

New Zealand 
Papua New Guinea 
Singapore 

sweden 

UK 

USA 

Viet Nam 


(a) Per 1,000 population. 


Source: United Nations (1995) 1993 Demographic Yearbook 


Reference 


year 


1990-93 
1990-93 
1990-93 
1990-93 
1990-93 
1990-93 
1990-93 
1990-93 
1990-983 
1990-93 
1990-93 
1990-93 
1980-93 
1990-93 
1990-93 
1990-93 
1990-93 
1990-93 


Annual 
average 
growth rate 


Ye 
1.1 
2.6 
1.2 
0.4 
oe 
1.2 
Ve 

“0.4 
0.0 
0.9 
2.7 
0.9 
2.0 
2.0 
0.6 
0.4 
1.1 
2.5 


Reference 


year 


1992 
1991 
1990-95 
1992 
1993 
1992 
1990-95 
1993 
geelens 
1992 
1890-95 
1893 
1990-95 
1993 
1992 
1992 
1993 
1990-95 


Annual rate 
of natural 


AO, 


Crude 
birth 
rate(a} 


no. 
15.1 
r14.6 
18.5 
13.0 
9.9 
12.2 
24.7 
9.4 
9.6 
16.3 
28.7 
17.1 
33.4 
gta 
14.2 
13.5 
15.6 
30.7 


Crude 
death 
rate(a) 


no. 


7.1 
r7.0 
7.2 
9.1 
9.4 
3.3 
3.4 
3.5 
rae 
54 
3.1 
79 
10.7 
5.0 
10.9 
10.9 
2.8 
8.0 
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Reference 


year 


1992 
1990 
1990-35 
1991 
1992 
1992 
1980-95 
1992 
1992 
1930 
1990—95 
1982 
1990-95 
1993 
1992 
1992 
1991 
1990-95 





Total 
fertllity 
rate 


A, 
1.9 
1.8 
2.0 
1.8 
1.4 
1.3 
2.9 
1.2 
ko 
ard 
3.6 
a 

5.0 
1.6 
e.1 

1.8 
“ag 

3.9 


17? 
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Population projections 


Country 


Australia(a) 
Canada 

China 

France 

Greece 

Hong Kong 
Indonesia 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea {Republic of} 
Malaysia 

New Zealand 
Papua New Guinea 
Singapore 

oweden 

UK 

USA 

Viet Nam 
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Population 
2000 2020 
million million 
r19.2 23.6 
31.0 36.9 
ri284.6 1488.1 
r59.0 61.0 
r10.6 10.1 
16.0 6.0 
(212.7 264.1 
ro7.3 53.6 
ri265 1240 
rA7.1 53.3 
re.3 29.6 
0.8 4.3 
r4.8 7.0 
3.0 a 
9.0 9.6 
59.0 60.9 
r275.1 320.6 
ra2.6 a rg 


Se 


2050, 
million 
26.1 
39.9 
1606.0 
60.5 
86 

49 
318.8 
43.6 
110.0 
56.5 
38.1 
47 

96 

33 
10.0 
61.6 
349.0 


143.6 
{a} United Nations projections for Australia may not agree with ABS projections due to differences in assumptions and methodology. 


Median age 
2000 82020 
years years 
r35.0 38.8 
6.3 639.3 
29.9 35.9 
m5 42.1 
39.6 46.0 
37.2 46.9 
e4.7 31.4 
39.8 48.3 
0.7 46.3 
1.2 38.5 
22.5 29.6 
fone di 
0.5 24.2 
34.8 414 
raé.7 409 
m7.1 41.4 
35.5 38.0 
re2.1 284 


Source: United Nations (1995) Word Population Prospects : The 1994 Aevision 
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2050 
years 
41.3 
40.8 
39.2 
42.8 
49.2 
53.0 
37.7 
52.0 
47.4 
40.6 
37.8 
40.2 
34.1 
42.3 
41.6 
41.6 
40.3 
37.7 


0-14 years — 
2000 2020 
% Yo 
21.0 19.3 
0.6 19.2 
25.3 20.7 
rigg 17.2 
15.0 13.7 
16.5 12.7 
30.8 23.6 
ri4.6 12.1 
rif.3 142 
re2.2 19.2 
35.2 24.7 
23.4 20.0 
ra8.7 32.0 
21.6 17.2 
rig.Qa 18.1 
ri9.5 617.8 
21.6 19.8 
35.7 25.6 


2050 


Yo 

18.3 
18.5 
19.3 
17.6 
14.7 
12.9 
20.1 
13.2 
15.7 
18.5 
13.8 
18.7 
22.4 
17.5 
18.0 
18.1 
18.8 
20.1 


65 years and over 


2000 
Yo 
rii.? 
22 
6.7 
FISi¢ 
18.0 
11.7 
r4.7 
17.6 
16.4 
6.6 
4.1 
r14.2 
3.0 
7.6 
16.7 
ri5.3 
r12.4 
r5.1 


2020 
%e 
15.7 
16.8 
10.5 
19.7 
ec. 
19.3 
7.0 
23.2 
25.2 
11.5 
70 
15.0 
4.0 
16.0 
20,7 
18.0 
16.1 
5.6 


2050 | 
% 
22.4 
21.7? 
18.2 
24.5 
34.4 
34.5 
15.7 
34.2 
30.2 
21.1 
15.0 
20.3 
9.7 
23.7 
22.3 
22.6 
20.8 
14.6 








Health status 


Country 


Australia 

Canada 

China 

France 

Greece 

Hong Kong 
Indonesia 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea (Republic of} 
Walaysia 

New Zealand 
Papua New Guinea 
singapore 

Sweden 

UK 

USA 

Viet Nam 


Reference 


year 


1992 
1930 
1990-95 
1991 
1993 
1992 
1990-85 
1393 
1992 
1992 
1990-985 
1983 
1990-95 
1983 
1993 
1992 
1992 
1990-95 


infant mortality 
rate(a) 


Ne, 
7.0 
6.8 

445 
7.3 
8.5 
4.8 

58.1 
7.4 
45 
3.0 

13.0 
7.2 

68.3 
47 
4.8 
6.6 
B.4 

42.0 


Reference 


year 


1992 
1985-87 
1990-95 
1991 
1980 
1992 
1990-95 
1989 
1992 
1989 
1990-95 
1990-92 
1990-95 
1992 
1992 
1992 
1991 
1979 
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Life expectancy at birth 


Males 
years 
74.5 
fag 
66.7 
729 
2.2 
74.8 
61.0 
73.5 
?6.1 
66.3 
68.7 
72.9 
55-2 
73.7 
75.4 
Tao 
72.0 
63.7 


Females 


years 
60.4 
79.8 
70.5 
81.1 
76.4 
80.5 
64.5 
60.0 
82.2 
75.0 
73.0 
‘87 
56.7 
48.3 
80.8 
73 
78.9 
67.9 


{a} Per 1,000 live births. 


Source: United Nations (1995) 1993 Demographic Yearbook 
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Standardised death ratesia for selected causes of death 


Malignant Cerebro- Motor vehicle Suicide and 
Reference neoplasms ischaemic vascular traffic self-inflicted All 
Country year (cancer) heart disease disease (stroke) accidents injuryibh causes 
no. no. - no. no. no. na. 
Australia 1992 125.3 105.5 37.4 10.7 11.3 454.4 
Canada 1992 130.5 89.1 27.Q 10.8 11.4 438.9 
China oa na na na na na na 
France 1992 134.8 35.8 29.5 14.0 15.4 440.3 
Greece 1993 108.7 57.0 66.9 16.7 3.0 452.6 
Hong Kong 1993 130.3 AQD.7 4? 0 45 8.5 412.3 
indonesia oa na na na na na na 
Italy 1991 437.1 58.0 ae 14.1 2.5 475.9 
Japan 1993 106.1 20.2 45.6 a3 12.0 3°78 
Korea (Republic of} = na na na na na na. 
Malaysia a na na na na na na 
New Zealand 1992 141.1 127.5 44.1 18.0 13.4 522.6 
Papua New Guinea _ na na na na na na 
Singapore 1992 131.7 103.4 2.9 8.1 o.3 A325 
Sweden 1992 109.3 103.8 38.5 6.8 14.9 435.4 
UK ee na na na na na na 
USA 1991 133.5 103.8 23.6 15.8 10.5 529.1 
Viet Nam . ee na na na na na na 


(a) Standardised death rates are the overall death rates per 100,000 population that would have prevailed in a standard population if it had experienced at each 
age the death rates of the population being studied. The standard popuiation used in this table is the World Health Organisation world standard populatian. 
The figures in this table differ from those in the previous two editions due to the use of a different standard population. Standardised death rates for Australia 
presented in the Health chapter of this pubfcation or elsewhere in ABS publications are not comparable due the use of a different standard population and 
different relerence periods. 

(b) It is generally acknowledged that suicides are under-reported as a cause of death. The degree of under-reporting varies fromm country to country, partly for 
social and cultural reasons, but also because of differences in legal requirements and administrative procedures in arriving at a verdict of suicide. 


Source: World Health Organisation (1995) World Health Statistics Annual 1994 
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Health services and expenditure 


Health Health Doctors per Acute hospital 
Reference expenditure expenditure per Reference 1,000 Reference beds per 1,000 

Country year as % of GDP capita at PPP{a) year population year population 

% $US ‘000 no no. 
Australia 1992 7.9 1.3 1991 2.3 1992 4,5 
Canada 1992 10.8 2.1 1991 2.2 1989 5.0 
China ae na na noe na -— na 
France 1992 9.4 1.7 1991 27 19906 5.2 
Greece Tae 5.4 0.3 1990 3.4 2 na 
Hong Kong sect na na we na o na 
Indonesia sci na na pee na A na 
Italy 1992 8.5 1.5 1989 1.3 - na 
Japan 1992 7.0 4.4 1990 1.6 am na 
Korea (Republic of} 4 na na 4 na at na 
Malaysia ff na na atk na = na 
New Zealand 1992 af 1.1 1989 1.9 hai na 
Papua New Guinea te na na sf na se na 
Singapore = na na _ na _ na 
oweden 1992 7.9 1.3 1991 2.9 1990 3.9 
UK 1992 7.1 1.2 1990 1.4 1986 2.8 
USA 1992 14.0 3.2 1990 2.3 1991 3.5 
Viet Nam oa na na ne na — na 


{a} PPP jourchasing power parilies) are the rates of currency conversian which eliminate the differences in price levels between countries. 


Source: Organisation for Economic Co-operatian and Development (19939) CECD Health Systems: facts and trends 1960-1997 
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Labour force 


Country 


Australia 

Canada 

China 

France 

Greece 

Hang Kong 
Indonesia 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea (Republic of} 
Malaysia 

New Zealand 
Papua New Guinea 
singapore 

sweden 

UK 

USA 

Viet Nam 


Reference 


year 


1994 
1994 
1994 
1993 
7994 
1982 
1994 
1993 
1954 


1997 
1994 


1994 
1994 
1993 
1994 


Economically active 
populationia) 


000 
B 776.3 
14 832.0 
na 
25 870.4 
4412.4 
2972.4 
79 451.4 
22 680.0 
66 140.0 
20 326.0 
6118.6 
1697.6 
na 
1 693.1 
4 266.0 
28 271.0 
131 056.0 


na 


Participation rate of parsons 


aged 15 and over 


Persons 
% 
63.0 
65.3 
na 
54.9 
49.2 
62.5 
56.6 
a7.4 
63.6 
61.7 
55.0 
64.2 
Nea 
64.9 
776 
62.4 
66.1 
na 


Men 
%o 
oat 
73.3 
na 
62.8 
64.6 
776 
?0.9 
62.1 
78.0 
76.4 
74.8 
faut 
ha 
79.6 
79.4 
727 
747 


re 


Women(b) 


“fa 
52.7 
57.6 
na 
47.6 
30.2 
47.1 
42 7 
33.7 
90.3 
47.9 
35.1 
55.0 
na 
90.9 
75.8 
52.6 
58.2 


na 


(a) For most countries the economically active populations are aged 15 and over. However, the age range varies for some 
countries: Greece and Italy — 14 and over; Indonesia — 10 and over; Malaysia — 10 and over: Sweden — 16-64; UK, 
USA — 16 and over. Definitions also vary in terms of the inclusion or exclusion of certain other segments ef the 
population such as the armed farces. 

(b) Activity rates for women are frequently not camparable internationaily since, in many countries, relatively large numbers 
of women assist on farms of in other family enterprises without pay. There are differences between countries in the 
criteria used fo count economically active workers. 


Source: International Labour Office (1995) Year Book of Labour Statistics 
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Employment and unemploymentia) 


Country 


Australia 

Canada 

China 

France 

Greece 

Hong Kong 
indonesia 

ltaly 

Japan 

Korea (Republic of} 
Malaysia 

New Zealand 
Papua New Guinea 
singapore 

Sweden 

UK 

USA 

Viet Nam 


Po Oe 


(a) For most countries the employed and unemployed populations are aged 15 and over. However, the age range vares for 


Reference 
year 


1994 
1994 
1994 
1994 
1993 
1994 
1992 
1994 
1993 
1994 
1993 
1994 


1994 
1984 
1993 
1994 


Employment year 


‘000 
f 921 
13 292 
614 690 
22 110 
3720 
2915 
78 104 
20 002 
64 500 
19 637 
7 383 
1 560 
na 
1 649 
3 926 
25317 
123 060 


na 


Reference 


1994 
1994 
1994 
1994 
1993 
1994 
1982 
1994 
1993 
1994 
1993 
1994 


1994 
1994 
1993 
1994 


—es 


Unemployment 


‘000 
856 
1 541 
4764 
3 164 
398 
oT 
2199 
2678 
1 660 
r48g 
36 
138 
na 
a4 
332 
2 891 
7 996 


na 





Unemployment 


rate 
“fo 

9.8 
10.4 
2.8 
12.5 
o7 
ee 
na 
11.3 
20 
4 
na 
8.2 
na 
2.6 
B.8 
10.2 
6.1 


Ta 


some countries: China — all ages: Greece and Italy — 14 and over; Indonesia — 10 and over; Malaysia (ernployed only} 
— 15-64: Sweden — 16-64: UK and USA — 16 and over. Definitions also vary in terms of the inclusion or exclusion of 
certain other segments of the pooulation such as the armed forces. 


Source: Internatianal Labour Office (1995) Year Book of Labour Statistics 
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Cumulative index 1994-1996 





Edition 
Population 
Population composition 
Abonginal and Torres Scrait 
ISIANCEl PCOOIEy fie. ehh cnahee se behaeeueetas 1994 nae: 
Australian citizenship .............00ce reece eee 1996 
Expanding links with Asia ........6.0ceceeeee es 1996 
Second generation Australians .............-.5. Loo5 
Population growth 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander fertility ... 1994 
Australia's population growth ..............---. 1996 
Rirthplaces of Australia's settlers ............... 1994 
Capital city growth and development .......... 1996 
EMMONS iia danis bau i cadena Mounted 1994 
NCEOVCISCAS MIBMANON: tins de seen tenes 1995 
Population distribution 
AVCCUAUSUGMAY “a uieptdamiee san Gwid aasbeanenea hee 
MICHAL MIGranion oA nice ded dan ddd onan 1995 
Population projections 
Projections of the aged population ............ 1994 
Projections of the working age population ..... 1995 
Family 
Living arrangements 
Changes in living arrangements ............06. 1994 
Chiltlren wn tanihes sacsox sana geaaeaeense asses 1905 
LVI NG WIth, arent teas evueiatiawe ees teee ite 1994 
Lone fathers with dependent children ......... 1994 
People who lve alone sas cce2en.t es oueadin eye 1996 
Family formation 
Trends in de facto partnering ...............05- 1995 
FLOHOS TEM”. pace adtenake Me todaet eae eens 1996 
Trends in marnage and divorcee ................ 1995 
Family functioning 
Famitsu. 22 rr aiciairnsbaadewe iw reede’s 1995 
War veterans and their carers ...........000000s 1996 
Family services 
CHUCNCANS . 03:42 haan suaetaseenaee esate te hee 1994 
Principal carers and their caring roles .......... 1996 


Edition 
Health 
Health status 
Health of Indigenous people .................. 1996 
aie expenctanty trends hos cntaantrentavees 1995 
Older people with disahilitics ..............04. 1995 
Causes of death 
Accidental death of children .........0.....0... 1996 
Cancer trends ......... 0.00 cece eee eee eee eee ee IIDS 
Youth suicide 220. ce eee eee eee eee LOG4 
Risk factors 
ALCON MISES »d0i8 cetowss Shee wea eee ee bees 1995 
Children's immunisation ...................... 1994 
Health risk factors and Indigenous people ..... 1996 ..... 
eae Se oes oe eos ea ew et as 19G4 


Health services 


Distribution of general practitioners .......... . 1994 
Meclicare: the first ten years ..........:..00.... 1996 
Expenditure 

Private health insurance: who has it? .........., 1994 
Education 


Participation in education 
Education of Aboriginal and Torres Strait 


Islander PCC ple x14 teas dads he ens beoctieee 1994 
Education of Indigenous peaple ............... 1996 
Gender differences in higher education ....... 1994 
Home-based higher cducation ..............6. 1925 
Overseas students in higher education ........ 1995 
Time spent on education .....0... eee ee 1994 


Education and work 


Employee rains’ .castecetantgeg Me oees st eee 1995 
From school to work .0.00.00000............... 1996 
Qualified tradespeople ......... 0c cece eee eee T9DS 
Educational attainment 

Barly school leavers .ccwocketevatstse ios udeies 1996 
Migrants and education ........ ccc case ee 1996 
People with degrees ......- ccc cee ee eee ee ees 1994 
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CUMELATIVE INDEX 21994-3996 


Edition 
Work 
Labour force projections 
Projections of the labour force ................ 1995 
Paid work 
FIGING WODKEIS: 60 340s seumaeoueaa ted vee eeeius 1995 
LS Lor! bc ee ee en ene 1996 .... 
Trends in part-time work .........0.....000005. 1994 1... 
Work and Indigenous people ...............0.. 1996 _.. 
Working WGK 4 ivsevee ni abt budids pada deek sa 1995 
YOUTTEMOOVINEN: “22th davies cx aennneeree et 1996 
Industrial relations 
lndustrial disputes ..........0. 0. cc cece ae 1996 
Trends in trade union membership ............ 1994 
Unemployment 
Long-term unemployment .................... 1994 
Youth unemployment ......... 00.00. cc cece eee 1995 
Unpaid work 
Unpaid household work ...................0., 1994 
Not in the labour force 
Early retirement among men .................. 1994 
Income 
Income distribution 
Differences in men's and women's earings .... 1995 
Household income redistribution ............. 1996 
Income of Indigenous people ................. 1996 
Trends in earnings distribution ..............,, 1994 
Value of unpaid work .......0.0.. 002 cia a ee, 1995 
Women's contribution to couple earnings ..... 1995 
sources of income 
Tertiary student income ...............2.-....5 1994. 
Retirement INGOMe. <<..44-dnalcadeterackecened sin 1994 
Special employee benefits .....0..........002., 1996 


Superannuation: who will pay for the future? .. 1995 


Income support 


Social security transfer payments ...........,,. 1994 
Expenditure 

PUPCHASING POWER icc. kyasaied ddiaeueawekedes. i995 
State differences in househcid expenditure .... 1996 
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Edition Page 
Housing 
Housing stock 
Caravan park residents .......0.0... 0 ccc. cee aes 1994 .,...163 
ROME WE PS AID ns easier eh el daw ae os 1996 ..,, 137 
Housing conditions of Indigenous people ..... 1996 ....142 
Housing the population ...............0...008. 1994 ...,159 
Investment in residental rental property ....... 1995 ..,..139 
Safe as houses? oo. cece ce ccc eee e ey 1995 12..136 
Trends in housing ......-..0...eceeseeeeeeeees TOSS: sad aS 
Housing arrangements 
Housing after separation ...... 0... eee eee 1996 ....146 
Housing for older peaple 1996 ....150 
Housing costs 
Housing affordability ...............0200202.00., 1994 ....167 
Low income private renters ................005 1995 .... 143 
Housing assistance 
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Special features 
Religion 
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Music and performing arts ........0cccc0 ccc ae 1995 .... 147 
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ABS information services 





National Dial-a-Statistic line 0055 86 400 


Steadycom P/L: premium rate 25¢/21.4 secs. 


This number gives 24-hour access, 365 days a year, for a range of important economic statistics 
including the CPI. 


Internet = http://www-statistics.gov.au 


A wide range of ABS information is available via the internet, with basic statistics available for 
each state, territory and Australia. We also have key national indicators, ABS product release 
details and other information of general interest. 


Sales and inquiries 


Keylink STAT.INFO/ABS 
X.400 (C:Australia,PUB:Telememo,O0:ABS,FN:STAT,SN:INFO) 
Internet stal.info@abs.telememo.au 
National mail order service (06) 252 5249 
Subscription service 1800 02 0608 
Information inquiries Bookshop sales 
Sydney (02) 268 4611 (02) 268 4620 
Melbourne (03) 96157755 (03) 9615 7755 
Brisbane (07) 3222 6351 (O07) 3222 6350 
Perth (09) 360 5140 (09) 360 5307 
Adelaide (08) 237 7100 (08) 237 7582 
Hobart (002) 205 800 (002) 205 800 
Canberra (06) 252 6627 (06) 207 0326 
Darwin (089) 432 111 (089) 432 111 
Mail inquiries 


Client Services, ABS, PO Box 10, Belconnen ACT 2616 
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